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PEEFACE 


or IHE ESrCOE 

TO THE THIRD PART OF THIS JOURNAL. 


It appears to be unnecessary and inexpedient to 
delay the publication of the last portion of these papers, 
which contain some record of the events occurring 
between the year 1852 and tlie close of the year 1860, 
a pcrioil already remote from the present time, and 
relating almost exidusively to men of the last genera- 
tio'i.. I have little to add to the notices prefixed by 
me to the two preceding portions of diis work, but 
I an grateful for the length of days which has enabled 
nJe to complete the task conlided to me by Mr. Greville 
three and twenty years ago,^!!!! ^ leaw*'behinjl. me a 
record of that delightful cdnipany to which I was 
boufid by the closest ties of intimacy and friendship, 
•ofio looking back upon the first half of the present 
<^entury,,I believe that we were too unconscious of 
the exceptional privileges we enjoyed, and that we did 
^ot sufficiently appreciate the remarkable gifts of the 
statesmen, the orjitors, the historians, the poets, aJid' 
the wits who shed an incomparable lustre on the poli¬ 
tics, the>lite5ature, and the social intercourse of those 
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years. Of these personages some traces are to be found 
in the preceding volumes and in these pages! 
i Nolr am I less grateful for the re<'eption this publica¬ 
tion has met with from the world, which has far sur- 

# 

passed the modest expectations of the author, and h^ 
at last conveyed to the reader a just estimate of the 
integrity and aliility witli wliich these Journals were 
written. Tliey bear evident marks of the changes 
which arc wrought in a man’s cliarac.ter and Judge¬ 
ments by tlie experience of life and the course of years ; 
%nd they fall naturally into the three periods or divi¬ 
sions of Mr. Greville's life which I was led from otter 
causes to adript. In the first j)art he appears as a man 
of fashion and of pleasure, plunged, as was not incon¬ 
sistent with. Ids age and his social position, in the dissi¬ 
pation and the amusements of the day ; but he was be¬ 
ginning to get tired of them. In the second part he 
enters with aU the energy of which he was capable, 
though .shackled by his official position, upon the great 
political struggles of the time—the earnest advocate of 
peace, of moderation, of justice, and of liberal principles 
—^regarding with a discriminating eye and with spme 
severity of judgement the actions of men swayed by 
motives of ambition and vanity, from which he was 
himself free. This was the most active perioB of his 
life. %ut years advanced, and with age the infrfmities 
from which he had always suffered withdiew him more' 
and more from society, and deprived' him 'of many of 
those sources of intelligence which had been so* freely 
opened to him. Hence it is possible that ^the volumes 
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now published contain less of novelty and original 
iiiformaticl^i than the preceding portions of tlie work. 
But on the other hand, the events recorded ia them, 
are of a more ipomentous character—the re-establi.sh- 
meut of tlie Frencli Enprire, tlie Imperial Court, 'the 
Crimean Wav, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian 
War, are more interestintr than the ri.se or fall of a 
Minjst7-y ; and it is ctirious to note precisely the effect 
produced at the time on the mind of a contem- 
poi^ry observer. No one was more conscious of the 
incompletenes.s of these Journals, and of a certaiit 
'roughness, due to the impromj)tn character of a manu¬ 
script hastily written down, and rarely corrected, than 
the author of them. He wa.s more disposed to underrate 
their merit, as appears from his concluding remarks, 
th|in to exaggerate their importance. But the public 
have judged of them more favourably ; and if he enter¬ 
tained a hope that he might contribute some pages to 
.tlie record o£ his times and the literature of his country, 

I 

that hope was not altogether vain. 


January 1887. 


HKNKY REEVE. 
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October 22«f?, 1852. —As usual a long interval, for since 
tlie Duke’s death I have had nothing to write about. The 
diltribution of his offices and honours has not given satis¬ 
faction. !the appointment of Fitzroy Somerset would have 
been more popular than that of Hardinge to the command 
of the army, especially with the army; but I have no doubt 
the Court insisted ^on having Hardinge, who is a great 
favourite there. 

MatBers in politics remain much as they were. There 
has been a constant interchange of letters between Lord John 
VOL. I. 
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Russell and liis leading friends and adherents, and conversa¬ 
tions and correspondence betyeen these and Palmerston, the 
result of the -whole bein,g a hopeless state of discord and dis- 
, agreement in the Liberal party, so complete that there 
appears no possibility of all the scattered elements of oppo¬ 
sition being combined into harmonious action, the conse¬ 
quence of which can hardly fail to be the continuance fti 
ofBce of the present Government. The state of things may 
be thus summed up : Lord John Russell declares he w^l 
talie no office but that of Premier, considering any other a 
degradation; but he says he does not want office, and if a 
Liberal Government can bo formed under anybody else he 
will give it his best support. He resents greatly the ex¬ 
pressed sentiments of those who would jiut him by and 
choose another Prime Minister, and this resentment^ his 
belongings foster as much as they can. Palmerston pro¬ 
fesses persotial regard for Lord John, but declares he* will 
never again servo tinder him, though ho would with him, 
and his great object has been to induce Lord Lansdowne to 
consent to put himself at the head of a Government (if 
this falls) under whom he would be willing to server and 
he would consent to Lord John’s leading the' House of 
Commons as heretofore. This he communicated to the 
Duke of Bedford in conversation at Brooke^ and he af^e^- 
wards -wrote a detailed account of that conversation to Laift- 
downe himself, which was an invitation to him to act the 
part he wished to allot to him. Lord Lansdo-wne wrote him 
an answer in which he positively declined to put hims^f at 
the head of a Government, stating various reasons why he 
could not, and his conviction that John Russell was the 
only man who could be at the head of one hereafter. Wi-fh 
regard to other opinions, Graham is heart and soul with 
Lord John, and decidedly in favour of his supremacy. The 
Whig party aye divided, some still adhering Jo him; others, 
resenting his conduct in the past Sessioq and distrusting his 
prudence, are anxious for another chief, but without having 
much considered how another is to be found, nor ffiie con¬ 
sequences of deposing him. The Radicals ate in an u^- 
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settled and undecided state, neither entirely favourable nor 
entirely hostile to Lord John; the Peelites are pretty unani¬ 
mously against him, and not overmuch disposed Jo join 
with the Whig party, being still more or less deluded with 
the hope and belief that they may form a Government them¬ 
selves. Gi'aham has always maintained (and, as I thought, 
with great probability) that it would end in Palmerston’s 
joining Derbj^, and at this moment such an arrangement 
8»ems exceedingly likely to happen. There were two or 
three articles not long ago in the ‘ Morning Post ’ (his own- 
paper), which tended that way. I have just been for two 
days to*Broadlands, where I had a good deal of talk with 
him and with Lady Palmerston, and I came away with the^ 
conviction tha.t it would end in his joining this Government. 
*He*admitted it to be a possible contingency, but said ho 
coul^ not come in alone, and only in the event of a remodel¬ 
ling of the Cabinet and a sweep of many of the incapables 
now in it. Sidney Herbert, who was there, told me he had 
talked to him in the same tone, and spoke of eight seats 
beijig vacated in the Cabinet, and as if he expected that no- 
body*shonld certainly remain there but Derby, Disraeli, and 
the Chancellor. It is evident from this that it depends on 
Desrby himself to have him, and if he frames measures and 
announces priAciples such as would enable Palmerston with 
credit and consistency to join him, and if he will throw over a 
sufficient number of his present crew, he may so strengthen 
his Government as to make it secure for some time. It may, 
however, be a matter of considerable difficulty to turn out a 
great many colleagues, and not less so for Palmerston to find 
ppople to bring in with him ; for though he is very popular, 
and can excite any amount of cheering in the House of 
Commons, he has no political adherents whatever, and if 
Derby was to place seats in the Cabinet at his disposal he 
£as nobody to *put into them, unless he could prevail on 
Gladstone and Herbert to ga with him, which does not seem 
probab)f.' 

' [A list of tke members «f Lord Derby’s Administration will be found 
iif the third volume of the Seegnd Part of this Journal, p. 451.] 
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November 3rd .—Since writing the above, circumstances 
have occurred which may hasro an important influence on 
future political events. John EusselJ, whether moved by 
his own reflexions or the advice or opinions of others I know 
not, has entirely changed his mind and become more rea¬ 
sonable, moderate, and pliable tlian he has hitherto shown 
himself. He has announced that if it should liereafter be 
found practicable to form a Liberal Government under Lord 
Lansdowne, he will not object to servo under him, only re¬ 
serving to himself to judge of the expediency of attempting 
such an arrangement, as well as of the Government that 
may be formed. The letter in which he announcett* this to 
Lord Lansdowne was certainly very creditable to him, and 
evinced great magnanimity. He desired that it might be 
made known to Palmerston, which was done by Lord Lane-' 
downe, and Palmerston replied with great satisfaction, 
saying, ‘ for the first time he now saw daylight in public 
affairs.’ Lord Lansdowne was himself gratified at Lord 
John’s conduct to him, but he said that it would expose him 
to fresh importunities on the part of Palmerston, and he 
seems by no means more disposed than he was before to 
take the burden on himself, while ho is conscious that it 
will be more difficult for him to refuse. He has been 
suffering very much, and is certainly physically unequal to 
the task, and le cax ccMant he will no doubt try to make his 
escape; but, from what I hear of him, I do not think he will 
be inexorable if it is made clear to him that there is no 
other way of forming a Liberal Government, and esx)ec’ally 
if Lord John himself urges him to undertake it. 

The other important matter is a correspondence, or rather 
a letter from Cobden to a friend of his, in which he,expresses 
himself in very hostile terms towards John Eusgell and 
Graham likewise, abuses the Whig Government, and an¬ 
nounces hi? determination to fight for Radical measures? 
and especially the Ballot. This letterowas sent to Lord 
Yarborough, by him to the Duke of Bedford, and by the 
Duke to Lord John. He wrote a reply, or, more properly, a 
comment on it, which was intended to be, apd I conclude 
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Tras, sent to Cobdon; a very good letter, I am told, in wbich 
he vindicated his own Government, and declared his un¬ 
alterable resolution to oppose the Ballot, which he said was 
with him a question of principle, on which ho never would give 
way. The result*of all this is a complete separation between 
Lord John and Cobden, and therefore between the Whigs 
and the Radicais. Wliat the ultimate consequences of this 
may be it is difficult to foresee, but the immediate one will 
probably be the continuation of Derby in office. Lord John 
is gffing to have a parliamentary dinner before the meeting, 
wbich jjiany of his friends think he had better have left 
aloife. He wrote to Graham and invited him to it. Graham 
declined, and said he sliould not come up to the meeting# 
•To this Lord John responded that he might do as he pleased 
ab(iut dining, but he assured him that his absence at the 
opeiring of the Session would give great umbrage to the 
party and be injurious to himself. Graham replied that he 
would come up, but he has expressed to some of his corre- 
spoiudents his disapproval of the dinner. Charles Villiers 
agf^'es with him about it, and so do I, but the .Johnians are 
very indignant with Graham, and consider his conduct verj'- 
base, though I do not exactly see wh^^. 

• The question of natiomil defence occupies everybody’s 
lAind, but it seems very doubtful if any important measures 
will be taken. The Chancellor told Senior that the Govern¬ 
ment were quite satisfied with Louis Napoleon’s pacific 
assurances, and saw no danger. It is not clear that John 
Russell partakes of the general alarm, and whether he will 
he disposed (as many Avish that he should) to convey to Lord 
Derby an intimation that he Avill support any measure he 
may propose for the defence of the country, nor is it certain 
that D^ft)y would feel any reliance on such assurances after 
,what passed when he came into office. On that occasion 
Derby called on Lord John (who had just advised the Queen 
to send for tim) and said* on leaving him, ‘ I suppose you 
are no* going to attack me and turn me out again,’ which 
Lord Jdlin atsnred him he had no thoughts of, and directly 
after he convoked his*Chesham Place meeting, which was. 
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certainly not very consistent 'witli Lis previous conduct, nor 
■with Lis engagement to DerbJ^. 

Loiuion, November lUh, 1852.—I passed two days at The 
Grove with John Russell the end of last and beginning of 
thisiiWeek, when he was in excellent health tod spirits, and in 
a very reasonable conipo.sed state of mind. There were Wilson, 
Panizzi, George Lewis, and the Duke of Bedford; very little 
talk about politics, except in a general way. Lord John has 
been engaged in literary pursuits, as the executor of Moofe 
and the depositary of Pox’s papers, and he is about to bring 
out two volumes of Mborc and one of Pox, but’ in neither is 
there to be much of his own composition; he has me&ely 
arranged the materials in each. 

There has been gi-eat curiosity about the Queen’s Speech,, 
and a hundred reports of difficulties in composing it, an# of 
dissensions in the Cabinet with regard to the manner in 
which the groat question should be dealt with. As I know 
nothing certain on the subject, I will spare myself the 
, trouble of putting down th<! rumours, which may turn out 
to be groundless or misrepresented. A great fuss has. been 
made about keeping the Sl)eech secret. They refusiMl to 
communicate it to the netvspapers, and strict orders were 
given at the Treasury to allow nobody whatever to see 
it. Derby, however, wrote to Lord John t&at as he ha<l 
always sent it to him, he should do the same, and accord¬ 
ingly Lord John received it, and read it at his dinner, 
but those present were bound on honour not to communi¬ 
cate the contents of it. Lord John and his friends have 
been all along determined, if possible, to avoid proposing 
an amendment. • 

There was a Peelite gathering at a dinner at Hayward’s 
the day before yesterday, at which Gladstone, Sidney Her¬ 
bert, Newcastle, Francis Charteris, Sir John Young, and 
others were .present; and Hayward told me' they were all 
united, resolved to act together., and likewise'■averse to an 
amendment if possible; but from the manner in, which 
they have de.alt with Free Trade, it is vf?ry doubtful 
whether Cobden at least, if not Gladstone, will* not insist on 
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moving an amendment. A very few hours will decide this 
point.' 

November '\2th .—The queptiou of Protection or Free 
Trade, virtually settled long ago, was formally settled last 
night, Derby having announced in terms the most clear «ind 
unequivocal his final and complete abandonment of Protec¬ 
tion, and his (kitermination to adhere to, and honestly to 
administer, the present sy.stem. His speech was received in 
silence on both sides. There has not yet been time to ascer¬ 
tain Ihe effect of this announcement on the various parties 
and individuals interested by it. 

November IGth .—I went yesterday to the lying in state of 
the Duke of Wellington; it was fine and well dope, but toc^ 
•gaudy and theatrical, though this is unavoidable. After¬ 
wards to St; Paul’s to see it lit uji. The effect was very 
good, but it was like a gre.at rout; .all London was there 
strolling and staring about in the midst of a thousand work¬ 
men going on with their business all the same, and all the 
fine ladies scrambling over vast masses of timber, or duek- 
in^^o avoid the great beams that were constantly sweeping 
along. These public funerals art3 very disgusting med sen- 
tentid. On Saturday severjil people were killed and wounded 
atMJhelsoa ; yesterday everything was orderly and well con¬ 
victed, and I teard of no accidents. 

Charles Yilliers’ motion, after much consultation and 
debate, whether it should be brought on or not, is settled in 
the affirmative, and was concocted by the Peelitos at a meet¬ 
ing at Aberdeen’s, Graham present. Nothing could be more 
moderate, so moderate that it appeared next to impossible 
fhe Government could oppose it. Yesterday morning there 
was a Ministerialist meeting in Downing Street, when Derby 
harangued his followers. 

, November 21st.—I saw the Duke’s funeral from Devon¬ 
shire House, father a fine sight, and all well done, except 
the ciMT, whic'h was tawdry,* cumbrous, and vulgar. It was 
contri'fed by a German artist attached to the School of 

* [The new Parliamen? was opened by the Queen iu person on- 
November 11.] * ' . 
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Design, and under Prince Albert’s directioiir^flO p^f of Ms 
good titete. The whole ceremony within St. Paul’s «i|d 
out went off admirably, and without mistakes, mishaps, or 
accidents; but as all the newspapers overflow with the 
details I may very well omit them here. * 

Now that this great ceremony is over, we have leisure to 
turn our thoughts to political matters. I have already said 
that Villiers proposed a mild resolution which was drawn 
up by Graham at Aberdeen’s house, and agreed to by tile 
Peelites.' Then came Derby’s meeting, where he infol’med 
his followers that he must reserve to himself entire liberty of 
dealing wi<h Villiers’ resolution as he thought best, btit if 
Jie contested it, and was beaten, he should not resign. He 
then requested that if anyom^ had any objection to make, oi*. 
remarks to offer, on his proposed course, they would nfhke 
them then and there, and not find fault afterwards. They 
all cheered, and nobody said a word; in fact they were all 
consenting to his abandonment of Protection, many not 
at all liking it, but none recalcitrant. After this meeting 
there was a reconsideration of Villiers’ resolution. Cobden 
and his friends complained that it was too milk and water, 
and required that it should be made stronger. After much 
discussion Villiers consented to alter it, and it was even¬ 
tually put on the table of the House in its present more 
stringent form. Lord John Bussell was against the altera¬ 
tion, and Gladstone and the Peelites still more so; but 
Charles Villiers thought he could not do otherwise than 
defer to Cobden, after having prevailed on the latter to 
consent to no amendment being moved on the Address. 
There is good reason to believe that the Government would 
have swallowed the first resolution, but they could hot make 
up their minds to take the second; and accordingly* pisraeli 

* [On Novon)l)ep23, Mr. Charles Villiers moved Hesohitionsin the Hoitst? 
of Commons, declaring the adherence of Parliament to the principles of Free 
Trade and approving the llepeal of the Corn Laws!" Mr. Ihsraeli moved an 
amendment, not directly adverse. But this amendment 'was withdrawn in 
favour of one moi’o skillfully drawn hy Jjord Palmerston. On this occasion 
Lord Palmerston rendered an essential service to Loi’d ?)erby’s Govern¬ 
ment.] 
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annoancfid aa amendment in^the shape of another resolu- 
taon, And the battle will he fought on the two, Dizzy^ just as 
strongly afiSrming the principle of Free Trade as tlfe other, 
but it omits the declaration that the measure of *46 was 
■ ‘ wise and just.’’ At this moment nobody has the least®idea 
what the division will be, nor how many of the most con¬ 
spicuous men will vote, nor what the Government will do 
if they are beaten. Moderate men on the Liberal side re¬ 
gret that the original resolution was changed, deprecate 
the pitched battle, and above all dread that the Govern¬ 
ment ®ie.y resign if they are beaten, which would cause 
the* greatest confusion, nothing being ready for forming a 
government on the Liberal side, and the Government would 
go out with the advantage of saying that tliey wei’e prepared 
witli. all sorts of good measures which the factious conduct 
of their opponents would not let them produce. Things 
have not been well maimged, and I expect the result of all 
these proceedings will be damaging to the Liberal interest, 
and rather advantageous to Lord Derby. 

•^n incident occurred the other night in the House of 
Commons, which exposed Disraeli to much ridicule and 
severe criticism. He pronounced a pompous funeral oration 
od the Duke of Wellington, and the next day the ‘ Globe ’ 
Showed that half of it was taken word for word from a pane¬ 
gyric of Thiers on Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr. Disraeli 
has been unmercifully pelted ever since, and well deserves it 
for such a piece of folly and had taste. His excuse is, that 
he was struck by the passage, wtote it down, and, when he 
referred to it recently, forgot what it was, and thought it 
\vas his own eomi>osition. But this poor apology does not 
save hiA. Dei'by spoke very well on the same subject a 
few nigHts after in the House of Lords, complimenting the 
.authorities, the people, and foreign nations, particularly 
France. It is creditable to Louis Napoleon to have ordered 
Walewski to* attend the futferal.' 

• 

’ [Count \\[plewski, thei^ French Ambassador in London, expressed some 
reluctance to at^nd the funeral of tbe conqueror of Napoleon I., upon w^cb 
Baron Brunnow said to liim,' If this ceremony were intended to brmg tbe 
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On Saturday night, about twelve o’clock, Miss Mary Berry 
died after a few weeks’ illness, without suffering, and in pos¬ 
session 5f her faculties, the maeliine worn out, for she was in 
her 90th year.* As she wa s born nearly a century ago, and was 
the dontemporary of my grandfathers and grandmothers, she 
was already a very old woman when I first became acquainteii 
with her, and it was not till a later periodf about twenty 
years ago, that I began to live in an intimacy with her 
which continued uninterrupted to the last. My knowledge 
of her early life is necessarily only traditional. She must 
have been exceedingly goodlooking, for I can remember her 
with a fine commanding figure and a very handsome face, 
fall of expression and intelligence. It is well known that 
she was the object of Horace Walpole’s octogenarian attach¬ 
ment, and it ha.s been generally believed that he was anxious 
to marry her for the sake of bestowing upon her a title%.ud 
a jointure, which tidvaiitages her disinterested and indepen¬ 
dent spii-it would not allow her to accexit. She continued 
nevertheless to make the charm and consolation of his latter 
days, and at his death she became his literary executri;,*in 
which capacity she edited Madame du Deffand’s letters. 
She always preserved a great veneration for the memory of 
Lord Orford, and has often talked to me about him. * I 
gathered from what she said that she never was herself 
quite sure whether he wished to marry her, but inclined to 
believe that she might have been his wife had she chosen 
it. She seems to have been very early initiated into the best 
and most refined society, Vas a constant inmate of Devon¬ 
shire House and an intimate friend of the Duchess, a friend- 

• 

Duke to life again, I can conceive your reluctance to a])lK‘ar at it^ but a-s it 
is only to bury him, 1 don’t see you have anything to complain of.’] 

• [Miss Mary Besrry was horn at Kirkhridgc, in Yorkshire, on*k^arch 16, 
1763 i her sister Agnes, who was her inseparable companion for eighty- 
eight years, fourteen mouths later. Her father, Kohert Berry, was the* 
nephew of a Scotch merchant named Ferguson, wh(j purchased the estate of 
Baith, in Fifeshire. AVilliam Berry, tli5 brother of Robert, and nncle of 
these ladies, succeeded to this property, and took the name of F(!»rgueon. 
The Miss Berrys first made the acquaintance of Horace Walpolq in 1786, 
wl^n he was seventy years of age, and they became the objeeJs of his devoted 
attachment and regard. See ‘National Biogripby,’ vol. iv.’p. 307.] 
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ship which descended to her children, all of whom treated 
Miss Berry to the last with unceasing marks of attention, 
respect, and affection. She had been very carefully educated, 
and was full of literarj' tastes and general information, so 
that her conversation was always spirited, agreeable, ^ and 
instructive; her published works, without exhibiting a high 
order of geniu% have considerable merit, and her ‘ Social 
Life in England and France ’ and ‘ The Life of Eaehel, Lady 
Sussell,’ will always be read with pleasure, and are entitled 
to a'permanent place in English literature ; but her greatest 
merit fas her amiable and benevolent disposition, which 
sec&red to her a very large circle of attached friends, who 
were drawn to her as much by affectionate regard as by th* 
attraction of her vigorous understanding and the vivacity 
anS variety of her conversational powers. For a great many 
yeafs the Misses BciTy were amongst the social celebrities of 
London, and their house was the continual resort of the most 
distinguished people of both sexes in politics, literature, and 
fashion. She ranked amongst her friends and associates all 
th^most remarkable literary men of the day, and there 
certainly was no house at which so many persons of such 
various qualities and attainments, but all more or less dis¬ 
tinguished, cotild bo found assembled. She continued her 
«sual course o^ life, and to gather her friends about her, till 
within a few weelcs of lii'r death, and at last she sank by 
griidual exhaustion, without pain or suffering, and witii the 
happy consciousness of the affectionate solicitude and care of 
the friends who had cheered and comforted the last declining 
years of her existence. To those friends her lo.=s is irre¬ 
parable, and besides the private and individual bereavement 
it is impossible not to be affected by the melancholy con- 
sidera^cffi that her death has deprived the world of the sole 
survivor of a once brilliant generation, who in her person 
was a link between the present age and one fertile in great 
intellectual powers, to which our memories turn with never 
failing curiosity and interest. 

Decetriber^Mh .—Lasrt week the House of Commons was 
occupied witH the ‘ Eeaolutions,’ the whole history of which 
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favour, are those wlio will be obliged to give it the most un¬ 
qualified support, the ex-Protectionists, for the relief or 
Qompenpation to the lauded interest- is very far from com- 
, mensurate with their expectations. It is certainlj of a Free 
Tra4e character altogether, which does ijot make it the 
more palateable to them. He throw over the West Indians, 
and (Pakington, their advocate, sitting beside him) declared 
they had no claim to any relief beyond ^hat which he 
tendered them,'viz. the power of refining sugar in bond— 
drop of water to one dying of thirst. I think it wip go 
down, and make the Government safe. This 1 have all along 
thought they would be, and every day s(!oms to confirm ^his 
opinion. They have got from three hundred to three hun¬ 
dred and fifteen men in the House of Commons who, though 
dissatisfied and disappointed, are nevertheless determine^ to, 
swallow everything and support them through thick and 
thin, and they have to encounter an opjiosition, the scattered 
fractions of which are scarcely moi-e numerous, but which is 
in a state of the greatest confusion and disunion, and with¬ 
out any prospect of concord amongst them. 

The Duke of Bedford came to me yesterday', and toldpuie 
he had never been so disheartened about politics in his life, 
or so hopeless of any good result for his party, in which he 
saw nothing but disagreement and all sorts pf pretensions 
and jealousies incompatible with any common cause, and 
Aberdeen, whom I met at dinner yesterday, is of much the 
same opinion. The principal object of interest and curiosity 
seems now to be whether Palmerston will join them or #iot. 
On this the most opposite opinions and reports prevail. Just 
ndw it is said that he has resolved not. At all events, if he 
does, ho will have to go alone, for he can take nobpdy with 
him, as it certainly' is his object to do. But it poes not 
appear now as if there was the least chance of Gladstone or 
Sidney Herbert joining him. The Duke of Bedford told me 
that both Derby and Palmerstcm were .in better odpur at 
Windsor than they were, and that the Queen and Prince ap-, 
prove of Pam’s move about the Eesolutions, and think'^e did 
good service. Aberdeen also thinks that though the Whigs 
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and Radicals are angry witli Lord Palmerston, and that his 
proceeding was unwarrantably he stands in a better position 
in the country, and has gained credit and influence by what 
he did. Abroad, where nobo^ understands our atfhirs, he 
is supposed to ^ave played a very great part, and to have 
given indubitable proof of great political power. 

* Decemhe-r 9<7i. —Within these few days the Budget, which 
was not ill received*at first, has excited a strong opposition, 
^d to-inoiTOw there is to bo a pitched battle and grand trial 
of strength between the Government and Opposition ui)on 
it, and there is much differeuee of opinion as to the result. 
The Government have put forth that they mean to resign if 
beaten upon it. Derby and Disraeli were both remarkably 
well received at the Lord Mayor’s dinner the night beforfi 
las^ and this is an additional proof i hat, in spite of all their 
disreputable conduct, they are not unpopular, and I believe, 
if tfie country were polled, they would as soon have these 
peoj)le for Ministers as any others. Nobody knows what part 
Palmerston is going to take. 

December I8th .—The last few days have been entirely 
oeSapied by the interest of the Budget debate and specula¬ 
tions as to the re.sult. We received the account of the 
division at Panshanger yesterday morning, not without 
g,slonishmont for although the opinion had latterly been 
gaining ground that the Government would be beaten, no¬ 
body expected such a majority against them.' Up to the 
last they were confident of winning. The debate was all 
aga^st them, and only exhibited their weakness in the 
House of Commons. It was closetl by two very fine speeches 
from Disraeli and Gladstone, very different in their stjde, but 
not unecyial in their merits. 

Panshanger, December 10th .—I went to town yesterday 
morning to hear what was going on. Lord Derby returned 
from' Osborne jn the middle of the day, and the Queen had 
sent for Lorjis La^sdowne and Aberdeen. She had been 

' [Tie division on the Budget took place on December 10 after five 
nights’ deljatc, the numbers being—^for the Government, 280; against, 306; 
adverse majority^ 10.] 
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gradious to Derby, and pressed him to stay on, if it were 
only for a short timel I s%w Talbot, and from the few 
words he let drop I gathered that they have already resolved 
to keep together’, and to enter on a course of bitter and 
determined opposition. Not that he said^ this, of course, 
but fie intimated that he had no idea of any new Government 
; hat might be formed being able to go on even for a short 
time, and that they would very speeduy bfe let hr again. 
The language of the Carlton corresponds with this, and J 
have no doubt thej’ will be as virulent and as mischievous 
as they can. It remains to be seen, if a good Government 
is formed, whether some will rrot be more moderate, arrd 
disposed to give the rrew Cabinet a fair trial. 

* Clarendon writes rno word that the meeting at Woburn 
between John Russell, Aberdeen, Newcastle, and himself 
has been altogether satisfactory, everybody ready to give and 
take, and anxious to promote the courmon cause, without'any 
selfish views orprejxrdiccs. Newcastle is particularly reason¬ 
able, disclaiming airy hostility to John Russell, and only 
objecting to his being at present the nominal head of the 
Government, because there is rightly or wrongly a pjr^ju- 
dice against him, which would prevent some Liberals and 
some Peelites joining the Government if he was placed in 
that position ; but he contemplates his ultimately resuming 
that post, and he (Newcastle) is ready to do anything ih 
office or out. There is no disposition to take in Cobden 
and Bright, but they rvould not object to Molesworth. 

I went over to Brocket just now, find found the Pah^er- 
stons there. He is not pleased at the turn matters have 
taken, would have liked the Government to go on at all 
events some time longer, and is disgusted at the thought of 
Aberdeen being at the head of the next Ministry. This 
is likewise obnoxious to the Whigs at Brooks’s, and- there 
will be no small difficulty in bringing them tp consent to it, 
if Lansdowne refuses. Beauvale said ,if Palmerston had 
not been laid up, and prevented going to the House of Com¬ 
mons, he thinks this catastrophe would not have haj^ened,. 
for Palmerston meant to have done \n a frienUly way what. 
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Charles Wood did in an unfriendly one, and advised Disraeli * 
to postpone iind remake his 'Budget, and this advice so 
tendered he thinks Dizzy would have, taken, and then the 
issue would have been changed and deferred till after the 
recess. But I den’t believe this fine scheme would have 
taken effect, or that Dizzy would or could have adopted such 
a course. Beauvale ^ays he is pretty sure Palmerston will 
not take office under Aberdeen’s Premiership; on the other 
haftid, Aberdeen has no objection to him, and will invite 
Palmerston, if the task devolves upon him. Elli(.'c fancies 
Lansdowne will decline, and that Aberdeen will fail, and that 
it will end in Derby coming back, reinforced by Palmerston 
and some Peelites. The difficulties are certainly enormous,^ 
but by some means or other I think a Government will be 
forrared. The exclusions will be very painful, and must be 
enormous. Lord Derby met Granville and others at the 
station on Friday, and he said he calculated the new Cabinet 
could not consist of less than thirty-two men, and many 
then left out. It will be a fine time to test the amount of 
patriotism and unselfishness that can bo found in the political 
worl* 

London, Leeemhcr 21.s{.—I came to town yesterday morn- 
ing^vand heard that the day before (Sunday) a very hostile 
fepling towardsx Aberdeen had been prevailing at Brooks’s, 
but no doubt was entertaiimd that the Government would 
be formed. In the afternoon Clarendon came to me on his 
way to the House of Lords, and told mo all that had passed 
up to- that time. On receiving the Queen’s summojis, a 
meeting took place between Lansdowne and Aberdeen at 
Lansdowne House, at which each did his best to persuade 
the otlierd;o accept the commission to form a Government. 
Lansdowne pleaded absolute physical inability, and his 
friends ieem to be quite satisfied that he really could not 
undertake it. Accordingly Aberdeen gave way, and de¬ 
parted for Osborne - on a rpiterated summons, and, after 
telling Jhe Queen all that had passed between Lansdowne 
and himself, undertook the task. Nothing could be more 
cordial all thie time thjin the relations between himself 

VOL. I. 
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and John Enssell; but as soon as it became known that 
Aberdeen was to form the nCw Government, certain friends 
of JoIqi Eussell set to work to persuade him that it would 
be derogatory to his character to have any concern in it, 
an(i entreated him to refuse his concurrence. These were 
David Dundas and Eomilly, and there may have been 
others. This advice was probably the jnore readily listened 
to, because it corresponded with his original view of the 
matter and his own natural disposition, and it produced “so 
much effect that yesterday morning he went to Lansdowne 
and told him that he had resolved to have nothing to do with 
the new Government. Lansdowne was thirnderstruck,' and 
employed every argument ho could think of to change this 
resolution. It so happened that he had written to Macaulay 
and asked him to call on him to talk matters over,«and 
Macaulay was announced while Lord John was still there. 
Lansdowne told him the subject of their discussion, and the 
case was j)nt before Macaulay with all its pros and cons for 
his opinion. He hoard all Lansdowne and Loi'd John had 
to say, and then delivered his opinion in a very eloquent 
speech, strongly recommending Lord John to go on with 
Aberdeen, and saying that, at such a crisis as this, the refusal 
of his aid, which was indispensable for the success of <the 
attempt, would be little short of treason. Lord John -we.ut 
away evidently shaken, but without pronouncing any final 
decision. Clarendon then called at Lansdowne House, and 
heard these particulars, and Lansdowne entreated him to 
go and see Lord .John and try his influence over him. •Cla¬ 
rendon had the day before given him his opinion in writing 
to the same effect as Macaulay. He went, saw him, and 
repeated all he had before written. Lord John to Jk it very 
well, and, when he left him, said, ‘1 suppose it will be as 
you wish,’ and when I saw Clarendon he seemed reassured, 
and tolerably confident that this great pei-il of the whole 
concern being thus shipwrecked in limiae had passed away. 
After the House of Lords where I heard Derby’s strapge and 
inexcusable speech, we again discussed the matter,' when he 
safe Lord John had raised another difficulty, dor he said he 
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would not take the Foreign Office, alleging, not without 
truth, that it was impossible Ihr him or any man to perform 
the duties of so laborious an office and lead the House of 
Commons. Lord John also signified to Clarendon that he 
should insist on ftis being in the Cabinet, which Clarendon 
entreated him not to require. Newcastle, who was there, 
suggested that !]^ord,John iniglit take the Foreign Office for 
a time, and if he found the two duties incompatible, he 
ntight give it up, and Clarendon seemed to think this might 
he and at all events he moans to persuade Lord John 
(as no doubt he will) to make up his mind to take it, for his 
not «oing so would certainly bo voiy inconvenient. Should 
Lord John prove obstinate in this respect, I have no doubt. 
Clarendon will himself be put there. 

We talked about the Great Seal, and?«Senior had been 
with,Lord Lansdowne, who appears to incline very much to 
getting Lord St. Leonard’s' to stay if he will, but Senior 
thinks he will not; certainly not, unless with the concur¬ 
rence of his present colleagues, which it is doubtful if Derby 
in his present fi-ame of mind would give. The Chancellor 
wa^ifl; Derby’s meeting in the morning, which looks like a 
resolution to go out with them. It will be a good thing if 
he •vih remain, but it will do good to the new Government 
tfhironte him, -whether ho accepts or refuses. We talked of 
Brougham, but Clarendon, though anxious to have Brougham 
in as President of the Council, thinks he would not do for 
the woolsack, and that it will be better to have Cranworth 
if Ldtd St. Leonards will not staj^ There fe a great diffi¬ 
culty in respect to the retiring pension. There can only be 
four, and Sngden’s will make up the number, so that a 
fresh Chancellor could have none except at the death of 
• 

^ [Sir fiHward Burteiisliaw Sugdon was one of the mo.st eminent eqnity 
lawyers of the day, distinguished as an ndvocato in the Court of Chancery 
and hy his important legal writings. Ho was twice Lord Cliancellor of 
Ireland under thtf two Adftninietratiane of Sir Uohert Peel, and he received 
the Gtfeat Seal of England on the formation of Lord Derby’s Administra¬ 
tion in with a peerage under the title of Baron St. Leonards. But 
he owed hifC ceiebeity and his promotion to his eminence as a lawyer, ,far 
more than to his a*tivity as a politician.] 
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one of the others. The worst part of the foregoing story 
is, that Lord John will not jhin cordially and heartily, and 
it is impossible to say, during the difiicult adjustment of 
details, what objections he may not raise and what em¬ 
barrassments he may not cause. 

There was a meeting at Lord Derby’s yesterday morning, 
at which he told his friends he would continue to lead them, 
and he recommended a moderation, in which he probably 
was not sincere, and wdiieli they will not care to observe. 
Lord Delawarr got up and thanked him. Nothing can be 
more rabid than the party and the ex-ministers, and they 
are evidently bent on vengeance and a furious opposiiion. 
I fell in with Lord Drmnlanrig and Ousely Higgins yesterday 
morning, one a moderate Derby.te (always Free Trader), the 
other an Irish Brigadier. Drumlanrig told me he kneff-of 
several adherents of Derby who were resolved to giv. ■ the 
new Government fair play, and would not rush into opposi¬ 
tion, and Ousely Higgin.s said he thought the Irish would bo 
all right, especially if, as the report ran, Granville was sent 
to Ireland; but there is no counting on the Irish Brige.de, 
whose object it is to embarrass every Government, ir'fhey 
could be friendly to any, it would, however, be one composed 
of Aberdeen, Graham, and Gladstone, the opponents of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

December 22ntl .—On going to The Grove yesterday after¬ 
noon, I found a letter Clarendon had received from Lans- 
downe in bad spirits enough. He had seen Aberdeen, who 
had received no answer from John Bussell, and Aberdeen 
was prepared, if he did not get his accejitance the next 
morning, to give the thing up. Lansdowne was greatly 
alarmed and far from confident Lord John would agree, at 
all events, that he wovild not take the Foreign Office, in 
which case Lansdowne said he (Clarendon) must lake it. 
Nothing coi\ld look worse. This morning Clarendon received 
a letter from Aberdeen announcing that L6rd John had 
agreed to lead the House of Commons, either without an 
office or with a nominal one, and asking Clarendon to take 
the Foreign Office. We came up to towm together, he 
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meaning to accept unless lie can prevail on Lord John to 
tate itj if it be only for a time, and lie is gone to see what 
he can do with him. He told me last night that vxhen hp 
was at Woburn last weeh, the Duke informed him that he 
had had a confidential communication from Stockmar, ask¬ 
ing for his advice, whom the Queen should send for if the 
(government was be^ateu and if Derby resigned. He had 
just received this lettci-, and had not answered it, and 
ocnsultcd Clarendon what he should say. Clarendon advised 
him to recommend Lansdowno and Aberdeen, and he wrote 
to that effect. The very moniing after the division, just as 
they wcfe going hunting, the hounds meeting at the Torr, 
a Queen’s messenger arrived witli another letter, requesting 
he would communicate more full}" his sentiments at the 
present crisis. Tlic messenger was ordered to keep himself 
seerqt, and not to let his mission transpire. The Duke, 
under Clarendon’s advice, wrote a long letter hack, setting 
forth in detail all that had, not long ago, 2 ->assed about 
Palmerston and Lansdowne, and his notions of the difficul¬ 
ties and exigencies of the lu-esent time. He said that it 
waS Evident Lord John could not make a Goverumeut, and 
that he was himself conscious of it. 

^December l-inl .—It ai^pears that on Tuesday (21st) Aber- 
^en went to •Palmerston, who received him very civilly, 
even cordially, talked of old times, and reminded him that 
they had been acquainted ior sixty years (since they were 
at Harrow together), and had lived together in the course of 
thei» political lives more than mosj; men. Aberdeen offered 
him the Admiralty, saying ho considered it in existing cir- 
qjimstances the most imitortaut office, and the one in which 
he conl(k render the greatest service to the country, hut if 
he for aay reason objected to that office, he begged him to 
say wlffit other office he would have. Palmerston replied 
that be had noffiostile feeling towards him, but they had for 
so many years been»in strong opposition to each other, that 
the pu^ilic would never understand his taking office in Aber¬ 
deen’s Gpvernment, and he was too old to expose himself to 
such misconoeptioas. ^ud so they 2 )artod, on ostensibly 
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vevj friendly terms, whicli will probably not prevent Palmers¬ 
ton’s joining Derby and going into furious opposition. In 
the coijrse of the day yesterday both Clarendon and Lans- 
downe called on Palmerston, and he expressed great satis¬ 
faction at Clarendon’s appointment to the Foreign OfiBoe. 

In the afternoon I called on Lady Clanricarde, who gave 
me to understand that Clanricarde was likely to become a 
personage of considerable influence and power (and therefore' 
worth having), inasmuch as the Irish Band had made ovei- 
tures to him, and signified their desire to act under his 
guidance. She said this was not the first overture he had 
received of the kind from the same quarter; that foi* various 
reasons he had declined the others, but she thought at the 
present time he might very well listen to it; that they were 
very anxious to be led by a gentleman, and a man of ton- 
sideration and station in the world. All this, to which I 
attach very little credit, was no doubt said to mo in order to 
be repeated, and that it might impress on Aberdeen and his 
friends and colleagues the importance of securing Clanri- 
carde’s services and co-operation; and I am the more con¬ 
firmed in this by receiving a note from the MarchionffSS in 
the evening, begging I would not repeat what she had 
told me. t 

There was nothing new yesterday in tlie purlieus pf 
Whiggism, but I think somewhat mo»e of acquiescence, and 
a disposition to regard this combination as inevitable. The 
Derbyites quite frenzied, and prepared to go any lengths. 
Lonsdale told me the par^ were delighted with Derby’e in¬ 
temperate speech in the House of Lords, which seems to have 
been rehearsed at his own meeting the same morning ; and 
the other day twenty rufSans of the Carlton Club gave a 
dinner there to Beresford, to celebrate what they* consider 
his acquittal! After dinner, when they got drunk, thhy went 
upstairs, and finding Gladstone alone in the' drawing-room, 
some of them proposed to thrqjv him out of-the window. 
This they did not quite dare to do, but contented thep?selves 
with giving some insulting messagq or order to thp waiter, 
and then went away. 
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Eatchford, Friday, 24th .—The great event of yesterday 
■was Palmerston’s accession to 'the Government. Lord Lans- 
downe had called on him the day before, and had, I sjispect, 
little difficulty in persuading him to change his determina¬ 
tion and join tlxs new Cabinet. He said he would jdace 
himself in Lord Lansdowne’s hands, and yesterday morning 
Pheard as a secret, though it was Bi)oedily published, that 
he had agreed to take the Home Office. The next thing 
v/as Lord John’s consent to take the Foreign Office. This 
he w;is persuaded to do by Clarendon, who engaged to help 
him in the work, and relieve him by taking it himself the 
moqi>ent*Lord John should find himself unequal to it, and 
on these conditions he consented. It was settled that Glad¬ 
stone should" be Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Dclane 
weui to Aberdeen last night for the iiurpose of getting him 
to change this arrangement on the ground of the difficulty 
there would be about the Income Tax. 

The important part of forming the Cabinet is now done, 
and nothing remains but the allotment of the places. It 
will bo wonderfullj' strong in point of ability', and in this 
respect exhibit a marked conteist with the last; but its very 
excellence in this respect may prove a source of weakness, 
and- eventually of disunion. The late Cabinet had two para- 
Mjpunt chiefs, and all tlie rest nonentities, and the nominjil 
head was also a real and j'redominant head. In the pre¬ 
sent Cabinet are five or six first-rate men of equal or nearly 
equal pretensions, none of them likely to acknowledge 
the •superiority or defer to the,opinions of any other, 
and every one of these five or six considering himself abler 
^id more important than their Premier. They are all at 
present »n very good terms and perfectly satisfied with 
each other; but this satisfaction does not extend beyond 
the CaBinet itself; murmurings and grumblings are aheady 
very loud. Th% Whigs have never looked with much be¬ 
nignity on this coodition, apd they are now furious at the 
unequi^ and, as they think, unfair distribution of places. 
These ccjmplspnts are ip)t without reason, nor will it make 
matters bette* that John Hussell has had no communication 
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-with his old friends and adherents, nor made ariy^fslrnggl?,' 
as it is believed, to provide for them, although his adhesion 
is so indispensable that he might have made any!terms and, 
conditions he chose. Then the Radicals, io judge from their 
press, are exceedingly sulky and suspicious;, and more lively 
to oppose than to support the new Government. The Irish 
also seem disposed to assume a menacing and half hostile 
attitude, and, having contributed to overthrow the last Go¬ 
vernment, are very likely (according to the policy chalked 
out for them after the election) to take an eai'ly opportunity 
of aiding the Derbyites to turn out tliis. , Thus hampered 
with difficulties and besot with dangers, it is imptissilde to 
feel easy about their prospects. If, however, they set to 
‘work vigorously to frame good measures and remove prac¬ 
tical and crying evils, they may excite a feeling in itlieir 
favour in the country, and may attract support enough from 
different quarters in the House of Commons to go on, but I 
much fear that it will at best be a perturbed and doubtful 
existence. Such seems the necessary condition of every 
Government nowadays, and unfortunately there is a con¬ 
siderable party which rejoices in such a state of thing9,‘and 
only desires to aggravate the mischief, because they think 
its eonlinuauce and the instability of every Governnjent 
will be most conducive to the ends and obj<3cts which they 
aim at. 

London, December 28th .—The remonstrances against 
Gladstone’s being Chancellor of the Exchequer were unavail¬ 
ing, but he says he is not^tied up by anything he said e.bout 
the Income Tax. This will nevertheless be a great difficulty, 
for Graham and Wood, though not perhaps so much coqi- 
niitted as Gladstone, are both against the alteratipn, which 
the public voice undoubtedly demands. Last night the new 
Ministers took their places on the Treasury bench, iind the 
Tories moved over to the opposite side. Aberdeen made 
his statement, which was fair enough and not ill received, 
but it was ill delivered, and he omitted to say all . he,might 
and ought to have said about Lord Lansdowne, nQr did he 
say enough about John Russell. He said, on t^e other hand. 
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enongli about foreign policy, anti gave Derby a 
good Opportunity of attacking that part of Hs speech. 
J)erby was more moderate and temperate than on the first 
flight, and made a pretty good speech. Ho was wrong in 
dilatipg so muoh«on what had passed in the House of Qom- 
liions, and he made very little of the case of combination; 
1*0 was severe on Graham and his speech at his election 
at Carlisle, and Graham hoard it all. Nobody else said a 
wird. 

'Ilhe Government is now complete, except some of the 
minor ajjpointments and the Household. It has not been 
a smoofti and easy business by any means, and there is 
anything but contentment, cordiality, and zeal in the con-^ 
foderiited party. The Whigs are excc.ssivcly dissatisfied with 
the«hare of places allotted to them, and complain that 
every Peolito without exception has been provided for, while 
half the “Whigs ai-e cxclndod. Though they exaggerate the 
case, there is a good deal of justice in their complaints, and 
they have a right to murmur against Aberdeen for not doing 
inoye for them, and John Russell for not insisting on a 
large? share of patronage for his friends.' Clarendon told 
me last night that the Pcolitos hav(! behaved very ill, and 
haife gras^ied at everything, and he mentioned some very 
fljjgrant cases,* in which, after the distribution had been 
settled between Aberdeen and John Russell, Newcastle and 
Sidney Herbert, for they appear to have been the most 
active in the matter, persuaded Aberdeen to alter it and 
best»w or offer offices intended fev Whigs to Peelites and 
in some instances to Derbyites who had been Peelites. 
QJarendon has been all along very anxious to get Brougham 
into the Cabinet as President of the Council, and he pro¬ 
posed it both to Lord John and Aberdeen, and the latter 
acquiesced, and Clarendon thought it was going to be 
arranged that Gfranvillo should be President of the Board of 
Trade, and Broughatn President of Council; but Newcastle 

' [It •was, however, Lord John who jirevented Mr. Cardwell, tlie 
President oi the Roard of Tjnde, from having n seat in (he Cabinet, on 
the ground that tjere were already too many Peelites In it.] 
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and Sidney Herbert not only upset this plan, but proposed 
that Ellouborongli should be d*resideut of Council, and then, 
when he was objected to, Harrowby. They also wanted 
that Jersey should remain Master of the Horse, Jonathan 
Pcq! go again to the Ordnance, and Cbandos continue a 
Lord of the Treasury. With what object they wished for 
these appointments I have not an idea,, but the very notion 
of them is an insult to the Whigs, and will be resented 
accordingly. * 

Lord Lansdowne seems to have taken little or no part in 
all this. lie hooked Palmerston, and, having rendered this 
great service, he probably thought he had done‘‘enoagh. 
The Whigs at Brooks’s ai-e very angry, and Bessborough 
told me that he thought his party so ill used,'that he had 
implored Lord John to withdraw oven now rather thaoi be 
a party to such injustice. Lord John seems to have,been 
very supine, and while the Peelites were all activity, and 
intent on getting all they could, he let matters take their 
course, and abstained from exercising the influence in behalf 
of his own followers which his position and the indispen¬ 
sability of his co-operation enabled him to do. This ^uts 
them out of humour with him as much as with Aberdeen 
and his friends. 

We had a great reunion hero (at Lord Granville’s) la^st 
night, with half the Cabinet at dinner or in the evening. I 
told Graham what the feelings of the Whigs were. He 
said they had a very large and important share, the Chan¬ 
cellors of England and of Ireland, etc., and he defended 
some of the appointments and consequent exclusions on 
special grounds. They have made Monsell, an Irish Catholic 
convert. Clerk of the Ordnance, together with seme other 
Irish Catholic appointments, and ho said that these were 
necessary in order to reconquer in Ireland what h&d been 
lost by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and that it was of more 
consequence to conciliate that large part of the Empire than 
to provide for the Ansons and the Pagets; and on t^ie same 
ground he justified the appointment of St. Germans instead 
of Lord Carlisle as Lord Lieutenant, All this may be very 
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true, but the Whigs to be left out to make room for these 
substitutes will not be convinced or pacified by the political 
expediency which Graham sets forth, nor will such appoint¬ 
ments be at all popular here. If, however, they roally should 
be the means of sallying the Irish Brigade to the support 
of the Government, it may be patronage well bestowed. 
BRt this makes it a disagreeable start, and may be hereafter 
productive of serious consequences. Nothing can be more 
shortsighted, as well as unfair, than the conduct of the Peel- 
ites iu, trying to thrust their own jicoxde instead of Whigs 
into the offices, for tliey can only hope to keep tfieir places 
at alL by the zealous support of the whole Whig force, them¬ 
selves bringing next to nothing in point of numbers, and to 
encounter such a numerous and compact Opposition will' 
require the zealous co-operation of all who wish well to the 
Liberal cause, and who are against Derby. Newcastle talked 
to me last night about Aberdeen’s sjioech, acknowledged 
its deficiencies, and said he Lad told Aberdeen what he 
thought of it. Abfirdcen acknowledged it all, said ho was 
so una(!Custouied to make such statements, that ho had for- 
gotteiwor overlooked it, and wished he could have spoken it 
again to repair the omission. Tliey all seem at itrcsmit very 
harpionious in their intercourse. 

. After dinneii last night John liussell and Charles Wood 
went off to meet Aberdeen, for the purpose, I believe, of 
settling some of the arrangoineuts not yet fixed. Clarendon 
told me that Charles Wood had been of use in stimulating 
John Russell to interfere and prevent some of the proposed 
changes which the Peelites wished Aberdeen to make in 
the list as originally settled between him and Lord John, 
and it is v^ry well that he did. It is impossible not to see 
that Lord, John himself, though now willing to co-operate 
and do l»is best, has never been hearty in the cause, nor en¬ 
tirely satisfied with his own position ; and this has probably 
made him moi^ lukewarm, and deterred him from taking a 
more active and decided part in the formation of the Govern¬ 
ment. ^Ve are just going down to Windsor, the old 
Government tq give up ^seals, wands, etc., the new to be 
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n. They go by different railways, that they may not 

It is singular that I» have never attended a Council 
during the nine months Lord Derby was in office, not once; 
consequently there are sevei’al of his Cabinet whom I do not 
knqvv by sight—Pakington, Walpole, and Henley. With 
my friends I resume my functions. 

Becemlcr went down to the Council yesterday *at 

Windsor with the ins, and we saw nothing of the outs, who 
went by another train and railway. Palmerston was there, 
looking very ill indeed. They all seem on very cordial terms. 
Graham told me he had had a voiy friendly conversation 
with Palmerston, and was greatly rejoiced at befng qgain 
united to his old colleague. Ht; acknowledged that it was a 
great mistake in Aberdeen to have offered the Mastership of 
the Horse to Lord Jersey. Aberdeen has now proposed the 
Lord Steward’s place to (Carlisle, which he will probably not 
take, and possibly be offended at the offer. I suppose Aber¬ 
deen has been subjected to prcssui-e from various quarters, 
but might have made a better selection and distribution 
than he has done. 

January 5th, 1833.—The elections are all going cffi trell, 
except Gladstone’s, who appears in great jeopardy. Nothing 
could exceed the disgraceful conduct of his opponents, lying, 
tricking, and shuffling, as might be expected from such«a 
part}'. The best thing that could happen for Gladstone 
would be to be beaten, if it were not for the triumph it 
would be to the blackguards w’ho have got up the contest; 
for the representation of .Oxford is always an embarraseinent 
to a statesman, and Peel’s losing his election there in 1829 
was the most fortunate event possible for him. The oqly 
speech of the new Ministers calling for speciah notice is 
Palmerston’s at Tiverton, which appears to me to jsonceal an 
arriere-pensee. He spoke in civil, even complimentaiy, terms 
of the Derby Government, so much so, that if any break-up 
or break-down should occur in, this, and Lord Derby return 
to office, there appears no reason why Palmerston should 
not form a fresh coalition with him ; and it looks very much 
as if he was keeping this contingency in viejv, and putting 
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himself in such an attitude as should enable him with some 
plausibility to join the camp of*snch a restoration. 

The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration consisted 
of the following Ministers:—• 

E»rl of Aberdeen . . . First Lord of the Treasurf 

liwd Cranwortli . Lord Chancellor 

Bari Granville • •. Lord President of the Council 

The Duke of Argyll . . Lord Privy Seal 

Mf. Gladstone . . . Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Viscount Palmerston . . Home Sccretaiy of State 

The Duke of Newcastle . . Secretary for Colonies and War 

Lord^JolA Russell (and later tlx 
Earl of Clarendon) . . Foreign Secretary 

Sir James Graham . . . First Lord of the A dmiralty 

Mr. Sidney Herbert . . . Secretary at War- 

Sir (Varies Wood .... President of the Indian Boiivd 
Sir William Moleswortli . . First Commissioner of Works 

The Marquis f Lansdownc without office. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Boyal Commifision on Reforni—II. de FJalmiilton the Emperor Napoleon 
—Lord John’s Blunder—Disraeli’s Nefrol iat inn wiAi the Irish Members— 
I.ord Bpauvale’.s Death—Lndv Beauvale's (irief—Napoleon HI. wd 
-Mdlle. de Montijo—1‘arlinmeut meets -The Emperor’s Marriage—Dis¬ 
raeli’s Attacli on Sir ('. Wood -Dislihe of Mr. Disraeli—I.ord John 
Bu-ssell leaves the Foreign (lilice-Lord Stanley’s Liberal Votes—Dis¬ 
raeli’s Opinion of hi.s Oolleaguc.s—’The Oovernment in Smooth "Water— 
England unpopular abroad- Massiino d’Azeglio—The Austrians initaly 
—'The Bishop of Lincoln —'The 1 )nke of Bedford'.s Papers—Lord Palmers¬ 
ton leads the House—Social Anuniities—Rancour of Northern Powers 

against England—Eriendiv Resolution of tlie Emperor NapoleontJH_ 

Difficulties at Home—'Tlie India Bill—TIte Eastern (Question—’The Czar’s 
Propo.=als—Russian Assuraiice.s—'I'lie lioyal Family. 

Doirood, Jamuiry 12//’, ISa.'L—I came here on Monday to 
meet the Cannings, Harcourt,’ and Lady Waldegrave, the 
Bessboronghs, Elphinstono, Senior, and the family. Senior 
talked to me about the Government and Reform, and "the 
danger of their splitting on the la.tter qtiestion and propounded 
a scheme he has for obviating this danger. He wantt to 
have a Royal Commission to enquire into‘the practice .hf 
bribery at elections and the means of preventing it, or, if 
possible, to have an enquiry of a more extensive and com¬ 
prehensive character into the state of the representation 
and the working of the Reform Bill. We talked it ovef, and 
I told him I thought this would not be a bad expedient. 
He had already spoken to Lord Lansdowne about it, wko 
seemed not averse to the idea, and promised to talk to Lord 
John Russell on the subject. Senior, when he went away, 
begged me to talk to Lord Lansdowne also, whic'h. I at¬ 
tempted to do, bnt without success, for he seemed quite 
indisposed to enter upon it. 

lieandesert, January Idili .—^To town on Saturday and here 

' [George Granville Harcourt, Esq., M.Pr, eldest son af the ‘Archbishop 
of York, and third husband of Francos, Courtess of Waldegrave.] 
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on Monday, with the Mahaults, Bessboroughs, Ansons, my 
brothers and the family. Lord Anglesey and M. de Mahanlt 
talk over their campaigns, and compare notes on the ocvents 
of Sir John Moore’s retreat and other military operations, 
in which they have served in opposing armies. ■Flaha.nlt 
was aide-de-camp to Marshal Beidhier till the middle of the 
liSnssian campaign, when he became aide-de-camp to Napo¬ 
leon, whom he jiever quitted again till the end of his career. 
His accounts of what he has seen and known are curious 
and interesting. He says that one of the Emperor’s greatest 
mistakes and the causes of his misfortiunes was his habit of 
orde*ing*cverything, down to the minutest arrangement, 
himself, and leaving so little to the discretion and respon¬ 
sibility of his generals and others that they beciime mere 
macinnos, and were inca])able of acting, or afraid to act, on 
their own judgements. On several occasions great cala¬ 
mities-wore the consequence of this utifortunatc habit of 
Napoleon’s. 

Loudon, January —The Duke of Bedford calh'd here 

this, morning. I had not seen him for an age; he was just 
coufb ft'oni Windsor with a budget of matter, which as usual 
he was in such a hurry that he had not time to toll me. I 
got*i part of it, however.' I began by asking him how he 
h!(^ left them all at Windsor, to which he replied that the 
state of things was not very satisfactory. The Queen dis¬ 
approved Lord John’s arrangement for giving up thi; seals 
of the Foreign Office on a given day (the 15th February) 
whiclf had not been previously explained to hi>r Majesty, as 
it ought to have been. She said that she should make no 
Direction if any good reason could be assigned for what was 
proposed, either of a public or a private nature, any reason 
connected •with his health or with the transaction of busi¬ 
ness, buf she thought, and she is right, that fixing before¬ 
hand a particulaifday, without any special necessity occurring, 
is very unreasonable •and absurd. Then they are all very 
angry v^th Lord John for an exceeding piece of folly of his, 
in announcing Jbo the Foreign Ministers, the day he received 
them, that he was only tq be at the Foreign Office for a few 
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■weeks. This, as the Duke said, was a most unwise and 
improper communication, particularly as it was made without 
any cojieert with Aberdeen, and without bis knowledge, and, 
in fact, blurted out with the same sort of levity that was 
apparent in tlie Durham letter and the Beform announce¬ 
ment, with hoth of which he has been so hitterly reproached, 
o\d which have proved so inconvenient that it nugVrt have 
A'cen thought he would not fall again into similar scrapes. 
The Foreign Ministers theinselvos wore exceedingly iistt)- 
nisliod, iiitd not n little annoyed. Bruunow said it ■was a 
comviete mockery,luiOLttiey allieU that it waa unsatisfactory 
to he put in relation with a Foreign Secretary who^as «nly 
to he there for a few weeks. 

O 

The Queen is delighted to have got rid of the late 
Ministers. She felt, as everybody else does, that iheir 
Government was disgi'iiced by its shuffling and prevarication, 
and she said that Harcourt’s pamphlet (which was all true) 
was sufficient to show what they were.' As she is veiy 
honourable and true herself, it was natural she should dis¬ 
approve their conduct. 

Yesterday Delane called on me, and gave me an accduiit of 
a curious conversation he had had with Disraeli. Disraeli 
asked him to call on him, which he did, when they talked 
over recent events and the fall of the late Government, vety 
frankly, it would seem, on Disraeli’s part. He acknowledged 
that he had boeii bitterly mortified. When Delane asked 
him, ‘ now it was all over,’ what made him produce such a 
Budget, he said, if he Jaad not been thwarted and’’ dis¬ 
appointed, he should have carried it by the aid of the Irish 
Brigade whom he had engaged for that purpose. Just befo’-e 
the debate, one of them came to him and said, if^he would 
agree to refer Sharman Crawford’s Tenant Eight Bill to the 
Select Committee with the Government Bill, they Would all 
vote with him. He thought this too good a'bargain to miss, 
and he closed with his friend on those terms, told Walpole 

’ [Mr. William Ilarcourt publislied a pamphlet at this time on ‘ The 
Morality of Public Men,’ in which he censured with great Severity the 
conduct of the late Minietei’S.] - “ 
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what he had arranged, desired him to carry out the bargain, 
and the thing was done. No ^oner was the announcement 
made than Lord Naas and Sir Joseph Napier' (who had 
never been informed) came in a great fury to Disraeli and 
Walpole, complaited of the way they had been treated, and 
threatened to resign. With great difficulty he pacified or 
'filer silenced t^em^, and he was in hopes the storm had 
km over, but the next day he found Naas and Napier had 
K to Lord Derby with their complaints, and he now 
Bid«the latter full of wrath and indignation likewise; for 
rd Eoden, who had heard something of this compromise 
(i.e. «f the Tenant Eight Bill being referred to Committee), 
announced his intention of asking Lord Derby a question in , 
the House of Lords. Added to this, as soon as the news 
reaefcd Dublin, Lord Eglinton and Blackburno testified the 
same i-esentment as Naas and Napier had done, and threat¬ 
ened to resign likewise. All this produced a prodigious 
flare up. Disraeli represented that it was his business to 
make the Budget succeed by such means as he could, that 
the votes of the Brigade would decide it either way, and 
that 1ft had made a very good bargain, as he had pledged 
himself to nothing moye, and never had any intention of 
givHig any suite to what had been done, so that it could not 
signify. He did not succeed in appeasing Lord Derby, who, 
a night or two after in the Lords, repudiated all participa¬ 
tion in what had been done, and attacked the Irishmen very 
bitterl}'. Disraeli heard this speech, and saw at once that 
it wo*ld be fatal to the Budget aud to them, as it proved, 
for the whole Brigade voted in a body against the Govern¬ 
ment, and gave a majority to the other side. He seemed 
in pretty ^ood spirits as to the future, though without for 
the presettt any definite purpose. He thinks the bulk of 
the party will keep together. Delane asked him what he 
would have donff with such a Budget if he had carried it. 

• • 

* [Lord Naas was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Sir Joseph Napier 
Attorney-General for Ireland, in Ijord Derby's Administration of 1852. 
Lord Eglinton wm Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the llight Hon. Francis 
Blackburne Irish Ibord Gbancelior.] 
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He said they should have remodelled their Government, 
Palmerston and Gladstone would have joined them {Glad¬ 
stone after the debate and their duel!); during the interven¬ 
ing two or three months the Budget would have been 
diseussed in the country, what was liked KJtained, what was 
unpopular altered, and in the end they should have produced 
a very good Budget which the country would have taken 
gladly. Ho never seems to have given a thought to any 
consideration of political moralitj’-, honesty, or truth, in all 
that he said. The moral of the whole is, that let what will 
happen it will be very difficult to bring Lord Derby and 
Disi'aeli together again. Thoj' must regard -each o'iher with 
I real, if not avowed, distrust and dislike. Disraeli said that 
Derby’s position in life and his fortune were so different 
from his, that their sever-nl courses must be influenced ac¬ 
cordingly. It is easy to conceivcj how Lord Derby, embarked 
(no matter how or why) in such a contest, should strain 
every nerve to succeed and fight it out; but the thing once 
broken up, ho would not bo very likely to place himself 
again jn such a situation, and to encounter the endless diffi¬ 
culties, dangers, and mortifications attendant upon the lead 
of such a party, and above all the necessity of trusting 
entirely to such a coUeague as Disraeli in the Hous'’ of 
Commons without one other man of a grain of capacity 
besides. As it is, he will probably betake himself to the 
enjoyment of his pleasures and pursuits, till ho is recalled 
to political life by some fresh excitement and interest that 
time and circumstances, may throw in his way; but let 
what will happen, I doubt his encountering again the 
troubles and trammels of office.' 

January SOth .—Yesterday morning Prederic Lamb, Lord 
Beauvale and Melbourne, with whom both titles cease, died at 
Brocket after a short but severe attack of influenza, ffever, and 
gout. He was in his seventy-first year. Ladj' Palmerston thus 

* [A einguliirly unfortunate prediction! The alliance of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli remained unbroken, and continued lonjr enonglVto enable 
them (after a second failure) to bring the Conservative party back to 
power.] V. 
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becomes a rich heiress. He was not so remarkable a man in 
character as his brother Williafti, less peculiar and eccentric, 
more like other people, with much less of literary a«quire- 
ment, less caustic humour and pungent wit, but he had a 
vigorous understanding, great quickness, a good deal of gene¬ 
ral information, he was likewise well versed in btisiness and 
public affairs, an^ a,very sensible and intelligent converser 
and correspondent. He took a deep and lively interest in 
p<flitics to the last moment of his life, was insatiably curious 
about«all that was going on, and was much confided in and 
consulted by many people of very different parties and opi¬ 
nion*. !tfe never was in Parliament, but engaged all his life 
in a diplomatic career, for whicli he was very well fitted,, 
having been extremely handsome in his youth, and always 
very %lever, agreeable, and adroit. He consequently ran it 
with great success, and was in high estimation at Vienna, 
where his brothei'-iu-law, Palmerston, sent him as Ambas¬ 
sador. He was always much addicted to gallantry, and had 
endless liaisons with women, most of whom continued to be 
his friends long after they had ceased to be his mistresses, 
mudh ft> the credit of all parties. After having led a very 
free and dissolute life, he had the good fortune at sixty years 
old^and with a broken and enfeebled constitution, to settle 
(e*% it is called),«by man-ying a charming girl of twenty, the 
daughter of the Prussian Minister at Vienna, Count Maltzahn. 
This Adine, who was content to unite her May to his De¬ 
cember, was to him a perfect angel, devoting her youthful 
energies to sustain and cheer his .valetudinarian existence 
with a cheerful unselfishness, which he repaid by a grateful 
and tender affection, having an air at once marital and 
paternal. 'She never cared to go anywhere, gave up all 
commerce with the world and all its amusements and plea¬ 
sures, contenting herself with such society as it suited him 
to gather about them, his old friends and some new ones, to 
whom she did the hofiours with infinite grace and cordiality, 
and wh^ all regarded her with great admiration and respect. 
In such social intercourse, in political gossip, and in her 
untiring attentions, his last years glided away, not without 
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enjoyment. He and his brother William had always been 
on very intimate terms, and William highly prized his advice 
and opinions; but as Frederic was at heart a Tory, and had 
a horror of Radicalism in every shape, he was not seldom 
disgusted with the conduct of the Whig •Government, and 
used sorely to perplex and mortify William by his free and 
severe strictures on him and his colleagues. He nomin¬ 
ally belonged to the Liberal party, but in reality he was 
strongly Conservative, and he always dreaded the progrefes 
of democracy, though less disturbed than he would other¬ 
wise have been by reflecting that no material alteration could 
possibly overtake him. His most intimate friends abroad 
. were the Metternichs and Madame do Lieven, and his 
notions of foreign poJicj^ wore extremely congenial to theirs. 
Here, his connexions all lying with people of the LKjeral 
side, he had nothing to do with the Tories, for most of whom 
be entertained great contempt. Brougham, Ellice, and myself 
were the men he was mo.stintim.-ite with. He was very fond 
of his sister, but never much liked Palmerston, and was 
bitterly opposed to his policy when he was at the Foreign 
Office, which was a very sore subject between hiinsMf 'and 
them, and for a long time, and on many occasions, em¬ 
bittered or interrupted their intercourse; but as he iwas 
naturally affectionate, had a very good temper, and loved ;an 
easy life, such clouds were always soon dispersed, and no 
permanent estrangement ever took place. Ho was largely 
endowed with social merits and virtues, without having or 
affecting any claim to those of a higher or moral charticter. 

I have no doubt he was much more amiable as an old man 
than he ever had been when he was a young one; and though 
the death of one so retired from the world can make little or 
no sensation in it, except as being the last of a remarkable 
family, he will be sincerely regretted, and his loss will be 
sensibly felt ’by the few who enjoyed .th& intim^-cy of his 
declining years. 

February Sth .—Yesterday I went to see the unhappy 
Lady Beauvale, and, apart from the sorrow o£ witnessing so 
much bodily and mental suffering, -it is really*>a singular and 
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extraordinary case. Here is a woman tldrty-two years old, 
and therefore in the prime of Mfe, who has lost a husband of 
seventy-one deprived of the use of his limbs, and wh#m she 
had nursed for ten years, the period of their union, with the 
probable or possibJo fatal termination of his frequent atti^cks 
of gout constantly before her eyes, and she is not merely 
pfuiiged in groat^rief at the loss she has sustained, but in a 
blank and hopeless despair, which in its moi'al and physical 
effects seriously menaces her 03vn existence. She is calm, rea- 
souabJe and docile, talks of him and his illness without any 
excitement, and is ready to do everything that her friends 
advise j Cut she is earnestly desirous to die, considers her 
solo business on earth as finished, and talks as if the pro¬ 
longation of her own lili; could only be an unmitigated evil 
and kitolerabJe burden, and that no ray of hojio was left for 
her of any ijossihility of happiness or even peace and case 
for the future. She is in fact brokenhearted, and that for a 
man old enough to be her grandfather and a martyr to dis¬ 
ease and infirmity; but to her ho was everything; she had 
consecrated her life to the preservation of his, and she kept 
his VitSl fiame alive with the unwearied watching of a Vestal 
jn’iestess. She had made him an object and an idol round 
whitfh all the fadings and even passion of an affectionate 
h^rt had eutwmed themselves, till at last she had merged 
her very existence in his, and onl]'lived in, with, and for 
him. She saw and fdt that he enjoyed lif;, and she made it 
her object to promote and prolong this enjoyment. ‘ Why,’ 
she s*ys, ‘ could I not save him now, as I saved him hereto¬ 
fore ? ’ and not having been able to do so, she regards her 
own life as utterly useless and unnecessary, and only hopes 
to bo reli«>Ped of it that she may (as she believes and expects] 
be enabled to join him in some other world.' 

Ftbr^anj 0th. —Yesterday Clarendon told me a curious 
thing about the ISmpcror Napoleon and his marriage, 3vhich 
came in a rotindaboTit way, .but which no doubt is true. 
Madamg de Montijo’s most intimate friend is the Marchioness 

’ [Sliu ifveil, Iftwever, anil inarrii-il Lord rnri'sl er, ch xefoniles noevj, in 

1866 .] 
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of Santa Cruz, and to her slie wrote an account of what had 
passed about her daughter’s marriage and the Emperor’s 
propoeul to her. When ho offered her marriage, she ex¬ 
pressed her sense of the greatness of the position to which 
he ^proposed to raise her. He replied, ‘ £t is only fair that 
I should set before you the whole truth, and let you know 
that if the position is very high, it is also perhaps very dan¬ 
gerous and insecure.’ He then represented to her in detail 
all the dangers with which he was environed, his unpopu¬ 
larity with the higher classes, the malucUlance of the.Great 
Powers, the possibility of his being any day assassinated at 
her side, his popularity indeed with the masses', but the 
fleeting character of their favour, but above all the existence 
of a good deal of disaffection and hostility in 'the army, the 
most serious thing of all. If this latter danger, he^ said, 
were to become more formidable, he knew very well how to 
avert it by a war; and though his earnest desire was to 
maintain peace, if no other means of self-preservation should 
remain, he should not shrink from that, which would at once 
rally the whole army to one common feeling. All this he 
told her with entire frankness, and without concealing the 
perils of his position, or his sense of them, and it is one of 
the most creditable traits I have ever heard of him. It^vas, 
of course, calculated to engage and attach any woman.,-of 
high spirit and generosity, and it seems to have had that 
effect upon her. It is, however, curious in many ways; it 
reveals a sense of danger that is not apparently suspected, 
and his consciousness of, it; audit shows how, in spite of a 
sincere wish to maintain peace, he may be driven to make 
war as a means of self-preservation, and therefore how e,n- 
tirely necessary it is that we should be on our guard, and 
not relax our defensive preparations. I was sure from the 
conversations I had with M. de Flahault at BeaudeSert, that 
he feels the Emperor’s situation to be one* of insecurity and 
hazard. He said that it repiained to be seen whether it 
was possible that a Government could be maintained per¬ 
manently in France on the principle of the^, total suppres¬ 
sion of civil and nolitical liberty,, which had the support 
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of the masses, but -which was abhorred and opposed by 
all the elevated and educated classes. The limbs of the 
body politic are with the Emperor, and the head ^gainst 
him. 

Februarij 11 <4.—Parliament met again last night. Lord 
Derby threw off in the Lords by asking Lord Aberdeen what 
■fhe Government meant to do, whii.-h Aberdeen awkwardly 
and foolishly enougfi declined to give any answer to. The 
scene was rathiu' ridiculous, and not creditable, I think, to' 
Abeijdeen. He is unfortunately a very bad speaker at all 
times, and, what is worse in a Prime Minister, has no readi¬ 
ness whtitever. Lord Lansdowne would have made a very 
pretty and dexterous flourish, and answered the question. 
Lord John did announce in the House of Commons wlia? 
the^overnment mean to do and not to do, but the}' say he 
did it ill, and it was very flat, not a hriUianl throw-off at all. 

FehriMry 1617/.—Yesterday Cowley arrived from Paris. 
He called on me, and gave me an account of the state of 
things there and some curious details about the Emperor’s 
marriage and his abortive matrimonial projects. He cou- 
-firlnsHhe account of Louis Napoleon’s position set forth in 
Madame de Montijo’s letter. The effect of his marriage has 
be^n very damaging everywhere, and the French people were 
iy)t at all pleaded at his calling himself a ‘ parvenu,’ which 
mortified their vanity, inasmuch as they did not like to 
appear as having thrown themselves at the feet of a parvenu. 
For some time before the marriage was declared, Cowley, 
from what he saw and the iufor^iation he received, began 
to suspect it would take place, and reported it to John 
{lussell. Just about this time Walewski went to Paris, and 
when Cesvley saw him he told him so. Walewski expressed 
the greatest surprise as well as mortification, and impaired 
to Cov^ey that a negotiation had been and still was going 
on for the Emperor’s marriage with the Princess Adelaide 
of Hohenlohe, the Queen’s niece, at that time and still with 
the Queen in England. This was begun by Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, aqd the Emperor had regularly proposed to her through 
her father. « A veiy ^ivil answer had been sent by the 
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Prince, in which he said that he would not dispose of his 
daughter’s hand ■without he* consent, and that he had re¬ 
ferred ^the proposal to her, and she should decide for herself. 
The Queen had behaved voi-y well, and had abstained from 
giving any advice or e.xpressing any opinion on the subject. 
They were then cxpeeting the young Princess’s decision. 
This being the case, Cowley advised Walewski to exert his 
influence to stop the demonstrations *that were going on 
between the Emperor and Mile, di Montijo, which might 
seriously interfere with tliis plan. The next day Walewski 
told Cowley that he had seen the Emperor, who took him 
by both hands, and said, ‘Mon cher, je suis pi'is,’ and j.hea 
told him he had resolved to marry Mile, do Montijo. How- 
' ever, on Walewski representing the slate of the other affair, 
he agreed to wait for the Princess Adelaide’s answer,, but 
said, if it was unfavourable, he would conclude the other 
affair, but if the Princess accepted him he would marry 
her. Tlie day following the answer came : very civil, but 
declining on the ground of her youth and inexperience, and 
not feeling equal to such a position. The same day the 
Emperor proposed to the Empress. Cowley says he 4s evi¬ 
dently much changed since his marriage, and that ho is 
conscious of his unpopularity and the additional insecupty 
in which it has involved his position. „ 

Fehruary lOth .-—Lord Cowh'y told me something more 
about the marriage. He saw the Queen on Tlmrsday {17th), 
who told him all about it. The first step was taken by Morny, 
who wrote to Malmesbury, and requested him to propose it, 
stating that the Emperor’s principal object in it was to 
‘ resserrer les liens outre los deux pays.’ Malmesbury 
accordingly wrote to the Queen on the subject. ,, She was 
annoyed, justly considering that the proposal, with ^he reason 
given, placed her in a very awkward situation, and - that it 
ought not to have been mentioned to her at.all. The result 
was what has been already stated, but with this difference, 
that the Queen set her face against the match, although the 
girl, if left to herself, would have accepted the offer. ' How¬ 
ever, nobody knows this, and they are very ^nxious these 
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details should not transpire. The two accounts I have given 
of this transaction seem to me to afford a good illustration 
of the uncertainty of the best authenticated historical state¬ 
ments. Nothing could appear more to he relied on than the 
accuracy of Cowl#y's first account to me, and if I had, not 
seen him again, or if he liad not imparted to me his conver¬ 
sation witli the ^uecMi, that account would have stood un¬ 
corrected, and an inaccurate version of the story would have 
bteii preserved, and might hereafter have been made public, 
and, unless corrected by some other contemporaneous narra¬ 
tive, would pi.-obably have been taken as true. The matter 
in itself *is not very important, but such errors unquestion¬ 
ably are liable' to occur in matters of greater moment, and 
actually do occur, fully justifying the apocrj'phal character 
wliioii has been ascribed to almost every historical work.' 

The Queen seems iobe intensely curious about the Court 
of France and all details connected with it, and on the 
other hand Louis Napoleon has been equally curious about 
the etiquette observed in the English Court, and desirous of 
assimilating his to ours, which in great measure he apije.ars 
to ha\^' done. 

Last night there was the first field day in the House 
of IDommons, Disraeli having made an elaborate and bitter 
a^ack on the ftovernment, but especially on Charles Wood 
and Graham, under the pretence of asking questions respect¬ 
ing our foreign relations, and more particularly with France.'-' 
His speech was very long, in most parts very tiresome, but 
with® good deal of ability, and a, liberal infusion of that 
sai’castic vituperation which is his great forte, and which 
always amuses the House of Commons more or less. It was, 

» 

•’ [Furtli^r details-ivith refereiieo to the nian-iage of the Emperor will 
bo found iji Ijord Malmesbury’s Menioirx, vol. i. jip. 37-1 and 1178, which 
confirm Mr. Grevillc's nnrrativo.] 

“ [Sir Charles ood, President of the Board of Control, made a siwech 
to his constituent*at Halifax on February 3, in which ho cominentcd in 
severe language on tlie despotic character of the Imperial Govennueut of 
France. •The speech was thought to he uiiheeoming in tlie month of a 
Cabinet minister, »nd Sir Charles apologised for it. But Mr. Disraeli made 
it the subject of arfierce attack jn the House of Commons.] 
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liowever, a speech of devilish malignity, quite reckless and 
shamelessly profligate; for the whole scope of it was, if pos¬ 
sible, rto envenom any bad feeling that may possibly exist 
between France and England, and, by the most exaggerated 
representations of the offence given by tw© of the Ministers 
to the Fi'«uich Government and ration, to exasperate the 
latter, and to make it a point of honour with them to resent 
it, even to the extent of a quarrel with us. Happily its 
faciious violence was so great as to disgust even the people 
on hi.s own side, and the French Government is too. really 
desirous of peace and harmony to pay any attention to the 
rant of a disappointed adventurer, whose motives ^nd object 
are quite tr.vnsparent. 

February 20th. —Disraeli’s speech on Friday night was 
evidently' a political blunder, which has injured him i.i the 
general opinion, and disgusted his own party. It is as¬ 
serted that ho communicated his intention to his followers, 
who disa.pprov(?d of it, but ho nevertheless persisted. The 
speech itself was too long; it was dull and full of useless 
truisms in the first part, but clever and brilliant in the last; 
and his per.soualities were very smart and well aim(Sd;*but 
thei’e was not a particle of truth and sincerity in it; it was a 
mere vituperation and factious display, calculated to do 
mischief if it produced any elFect at all, and quite unbecqin- 
ing a man who had just been a Minister of the Crown and 
loader of the House of Commons, and who ought to have 
been animated by higher motives and more patriotic views. 
This was what the more, sensible men of the party feK, and 
Tom Daring, the most sensible and respectable of the Derby- 
ites, and the man. of the greatest weight amongst them, tpld 
me himself that he was so much disgusted that he was on the 
point of getting up to disavow him, and it is much to be 
regretted, as I told him, that such a rebuke was riot admi¬ 
nistered from such a quarter. It does not look as if the 
connexion between Disraeli and the party could go on long. 
Their dread and distrust of him and his contempt,pf them 
render it difficult if not impossible. Pakington js already 
talked of as their leader, and som,e think Dssraeli wants to 
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shake them off and trade on his own bottom, trusting to 
his great abilities to make hife way to political power with 
somebody and on some principles, about neither ofe which 
he would be very nice. Tom Baring said to me last night, 
‘Can’t you mal(fe room for him in this Coalition Gowrn- 
meht? ’ I said, ‘ Wh^”^, will you give him to ns 'P ’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘ you slijj,ll Ijave him with pleasure.’ 

Lord John Russell has taken leave of the Foreign Office, 
ahd has had an interview with the Queen and Prince, satis- 
faetcs:y to both. She has been all along considerably an¬ 
noyed at the arrangement made about his taking the Foreign 
Office only to quit it, and his leading the House of Com¬ 
mons without any office, which she fancies is unconstitu¬ 
tional, and the arrangement was announced in the news- 
papfrs without any proper communication to her. The 
consequence has been some little soreness on both sides, but 
this has now been all removed by explanations and amicable 
communication. The Queen attacked him on the constitu¬ 
tional ground, but hero die Va jieia par non fort, and ho 
easily bowled over this objection.' Then she expressed her 
fear test it should be drawn into a precedent, which might 
be inconvenient in other cases, to which he replied that he 
thought there was little fear of anybody wishing to foUowr 
file precedent t)f a man taking upon himself a vast amount 
of labour without any pay at all. Then she said that a man 
independent of office might consider himself independent 
of the Crowm also, and postpone its interests to popular 
3'eqifirements; which he answered-by saying that he did not 
think any Minister, as it was, thought very much of the 
^rowm as contradistinguished from the people, and that he 
was not fess likely to take such a part as she apprehended 
by holdiitg an office of 5,0001. a year, from which a vote of 
the House of Commons could at any moment expel him. 

’ [The objection talceu by Her Majesty was to Lord John IJiisshH's pro¬ 
posal that he should retani his soattin the Cabinet and the leadersliip of the 
House of Commons without holdinfr any special office in the (iovemmeut. 
But in wet, as a Privy Councillor of the Crown, a Minister, with or without 
office, is under pfecisely the same obligations to the Sovereign and to Parlia¬ 
ment.] * • 
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He appears to have satisfied them hoth, and to be satisfied 
himself, which is still more important. 

Felriuinj 25{h .—The Jew question and the Majnooth 
question have been got over in the House of Commons 
without much debate, but b 3 ' small majofities. The most 
remarkable incident was young Stanley ‘ voting with the 
majoritj' in both que.stions, and speaking on Ma^'iiooth, and 
well. As he is pretty sure to act a conspicuous part, it is 
good to see him taking a wise and liberal line. Disraeli 
voted for the Jews, but did not speak, which was very base 
of him. Last night I met Tomline at dinner, who is a 
friend of his, and told mo a great deal about him. 'Ho Ims a 
good opinion of him, that i.s, that he has a good disposition, 
'but his personal posilion pervu'rts him in great measure. 
He says he dislikes and despises Derb 3 -, thinks him a •good 
‘ Saxon ’ speaki'i- and notliing more, has a great contempt 
for his party, particularly for Pakington, whom they seem 
to think of setting up as leader in his 2 )hice. The man in 
the House of Commons ivhoin he most fears as an ojiponent 
is Gladstone. He has the highest opinion of his ability, and 
he rcs 2 >ects Graham as a statesman. Tomlino told uSe that 
his system of attacking the late Sir Robert Peel was settled 
after this manner. When the groat schism took 2 >ls'ce, 
three of the seceders went to Disraeli (Milec, Tyrrel, and'a 
third whojii 1 have foi'gotten), and proposed to him to 
attack and vilify Peel regnlarfy, but with discretion ; not to 
fatigue and disgitst the House, to make a S 2 :>eech against 
him about once a fortnight or so, and 2 >romised if he would 
that a constant and regular attendance of a certain number 
of men should be there to cheer and sup 2 )ort him, remark¬ 
ing that nobody was ever efficicut in the Hous^of Com¬ 
mons without this support certain.’-* Ho desired twenty 

v 

' [The j)resont liavl of Derlw, -who .‘iucceeilod his I’ljllior as fifteenth Earl 
in ISO!), lie entered iiublic file us Under Sufietui^- of State for Foreign 
A Hairs in ISoH.] , ' 

“ [This anecdote, is related on the autlioritv of Mr. Toinline as stated in 
the te.vt. It was mentioned in the lifetime of Lord BeaconsfielA, and in 
justice to him if must ho said that he altogether denied *<116 tfuth of the 
story.] 
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minutes to consider of this offer, and finally accepted it. 
We have seen the result, a ourious beginning of an im¬ 
portant political career. Now they dread and hate him, for 
they know in his heart he has no sympathy with them, and 
that he has no trwth or sincerity in his conduct or speeciies, 
and would throw them over if he thought it his interest. 

* March l.st.—-The Government seem upon the whole to he 
going on prosperou^y. The}' have at present no difficulty 
ii» the House of Commons, whore there is no disposition to 
oppose their measures, and an appearance of moderation 
generally, which promises an easy Session. John Bussell 
has#pok?>n well, and seems to have recovered a great share 
of the popularity he had lost. Aberdeen has done very well^ 
in the House of Lords, his answers to various ‘ questions ’ 
haviag been discreet, temperate, and judicious; in short, up 
to this lime the horizon is tolerably clear. On the other 
hand the divisions have presented meagre majorities, and the 
Government have no imwcr in the House of Commons, and 
live on the goodwill or forbearance of the several fractions 
of which it is composed. John Bussell is in his heart not 
satisfied with his present position, and not animated with 
any spirit of zeal or cordiality, though be is sure to act 
hovestly and fairly the part ho has undertaken. There is 
still a good deal of lurking discontent and resentment on the 
part of those who were left out, and of the Whig party gene¬ 
rally, who are only half reconciled to following the banner of 
a Peelito premier; of the malcontents the principal are Car¬ 
lisle «,nd Clanricardc, who are botji in different ways very 
sore; Normanby is dissatisfied, Labouchere, Seymour, and 
George Grey not pleased, but except Clanricarde none have 
shown ai»y disposition to withhold their support from the 
Governmant, or even to carp at them. Aberdeen seems to 
have ncenotiou of being anything but a real Prime Minister. 
He means to exBreise a large influence in the management 
of foreign afih.irs, which ho .considers to be the peculiar, if 
not exclusive, province of himself and Clarendon. Palmerston 
does not interfere with them at all, but he must do so, if any 
important questions arise for the Cabinet to decide, and then 
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it is very likely some dissension will be the consequence. 
There an- four ex-Secretaries for foreign affairs in this 
Cabinq^:, a ll of whom will naturally take part in any discus* 
sioii of inonient. Argyll began rather unluckily, running his 
liea^ indiscreetly iigainst Ellenborough on au Indian petition. 
He is burning with impatience to distinguish himself, and 
broke out too soon, and out of season ; but he was not uh- 
con.-icioiis of his error, and it will probirbly be of use to him 
to have met with a little check at his outset, and teach him 
to be more discreet. He spoke again last night, and veiy 
well, on the Clergy resenres, when there was a brilliant 
])assage of arms in the Lords, in which Lord Derb^ and,tbe 
Bishojis of Exeter and Oxford distinguished themselves. 

* News cauie by telegraph last night that" the dispute 
between Turkey and Austria i.s settled, which will relieve us 
from a great dilficult 3 % If it had gone on, we should have 
had a difficult part to play, aud unluckily the good under¬ 
standing that was reviving between us and Vienna has all 
been upset by the late atteinjit on the Emperor’s life,' which 
has thrown the Austrians into a ferment, and renewed all 
their bitter resentment a.gainst us for harbouring Rossuth 
and Mazzini, to whom they attribute both the emmte at 
Milan and the assassination at Vienna severally. They .are 
no doubt right about Mazzini and wrong about Kossuth, but 
fortunately for us the first is not in England and has been 
abroad for some time, and it will probably be impossible to 
bring any evidence against Kossuth to connect him with the 
Hungarian assassin. But tliese troubles and attempts^ the 
origin of which is attributed to men residing here, and, 
though neglected by the Govennnent, more or less objects 
of popular favour and sympathy, render all relationt/of amity 
impossible between our Government and theirs, and the dis¬ 
union is aggravated by our absurd meddlnig with such cases 
as tbe Madiai and Murray at Florence and at Eome, which 

' [Tbe Emperor of Austria was stotbed in tbe neck on February 18, by 
Joseph,Libeny, on the ramparts of Vienna, fortunately without serious con¬ 
sequences. Tbe assassin bad not the remotest connexion with anyone in 
this countiy.] a 
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are no concern of ours, and wliicli our Government does in 
compliance with Protestant bigotry. What makes our 
conduct the more absurd is that we do more harm tha»i good 
to the objects of our interest, for no Government can, with 
any regard to its swn dignity and indf'pcndence, yield to.our 
dictation and impei'tinent interference. The Grand Buko of 
lliscany said that the Madiai would have been let out of 
prison long ago bn^ for our interference. John Russell's 
ptiblished letter on this subjcict, which was very p.alateable to 
the public, was as objectionable as possible, and quite as in¬ 
solent and presumptuous as any Palmerston used to write. 

iiast’night the Manptis Massimo d’Azeglio came here. 
He was Prime Minister in Piedmont till replaced by Count 
Cavour, and Is come to join his nephew, who is Minister here. 
Ho k a tall, thin, dignified looking man, w'ith very pleasing 
inannors. He gave ns a shocking account of the conduct of 
the Austrians at Milan in consequence of the recent outbreak. 
Their tyranny and cruedty have been more like the deeds in 
the middle ages than those in our own time; wantonly put¬ 
ting people to death without trial or even the slightest 
seuTbkiBico of guilt, plundering and confiscating, and in every 
respect acting in a manner equally barbarous and impolitic. 
They have thrown away a good opportunity of improving 
tlyjir own mornl status in Ital}', and completely played the 
game of their enemies by increasing the national hatred 
against them tenfold. If over Prance finds it her interest 
to go to war,* Italy will be her mark, for she will now find 
the whole population in her favour,.and would be joined by 
Sardinia, who would be too happy to revenge her former 
reverses with French aid; nor would it be possible for this 
countiy t» support Austria in a war to secure that Italian 
dominion ^hich she has so monstrously abused. 

Marth 3rd .—Lord Aberdeen has gained great credit by 
making Mr. Jackwin, Rector of St. James’s, Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln. He is a» man without political patronage or connexion^ 
and with no recommendation but his extraordinary merit 
both as % parish priest and a preacher. Such an appoint- 
f RemarUable^rediction, verified in IftoO.] 
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ment is creditable, wise, and popular, and will strengthen 
the Government by conciliating the moderate and sincere 
friends*of the Church. 

The Dulre of Bi'dford writes to me about his papers and 
volmninons correspondence, which he hastbeen thinking of 
overhauling and arranging, but he shrinks from such a 
laborious task. He says : ‘ With respect to my political coV- 
respoiidence, it has been unusually interesling and remark¬ 
able. I came so early into public life, ha ve been so mixed up 
with everything, have known the political chief of my own 
party so nitimatoly, and of the Tory i)arty also to a limited 
extent, that there is no great ufFair of my own tim^ I }jave 
^not been well aerprainted with.’ This is very true, and his 
correspondence, whenever it sees the light, Will be more 
interesting, and contribute more historical informatiou,(i,than 
that of any other man who has been engaged in public life. 
The papers of Peel .and of the Duke of Wellington may bo 
more important, but I doubt their’s being more interesting, 
because the Didce of Bedford’s will be of a more miscellaneous 
and comprehensive character; and though his abilities are 
not of a very high order, his judgement is sound, his mind is 
unprejudiced and candid, and he is a sincere worshipper of 
truth. 

For the last few days John Eussell has been kept away 
from the House of Commons by the death of the Dowager 
Duche.=s of Bedford, when Palmerston has been acting as 
leader, taking that post as naturally and undoubtedly belong¬ 
ing to him, and his right to it being entirely acquiesced in 
by his colleagues of both camps. Thcy^ say that he has 
given great satisfaction to the Hou.se, %vhere he is regarded 
with the same favour and inclination as heretofore, and 
pcrsoimlly much more acceptable than Lord Johiv Cobden 
dined with John Russell the other day, and, whab is more 
remarkable, Bessborough told me he met- Roden at dinner 
the other day at the Castle at Dublin, St. G&rmans and he 
on very goodhumoured terms. These are striking examples 
of the compatibility of the strongest political difference with 
social amenities. Cobden, however, is not in regular oppo- 
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sitioii to the Government, but in groat measure a sup¬ 
porter. , 

March 10th .—I met M. do Fiahault lust night, just re¬ 
turned from Paris. Ho said that ho found there a rancour 
and violence against us amongst the Austrians, and Russians 
and Prussians no less, quite inconceivable. Ho talked 'to 
them all and represented to them the absurditj’- of their 
suppositions and efJgeneies, but without the slightest effect; 
he ^ound the Emperor, however, in a very different frame of 
mind, understanding perfectly the position of the English 
Govern'ment, and completely determined to maintain his 
alliance‘with us, and not to yield to the tempting cajolery 
of the Continental Powers, who want him to make common 
cause with them against us. Such is their madness and their 
passion, and such the necessity, real or fancied, in which they 
are placed by the rovolutiouarj' fire which is still smoulder¬ 
ing evorj'vvhere, and their own detestable misgovernment 
(at least that of Austria, which the others abet), that they 
are ready to coojierato with Piunce in coercing and weaken¬ 
ing us, and to sacrifice all the great and traditional policy of 
Eurcjjio, in order to wage war against the stronghold and 
only asylum of constitutional principles and government. 

Elahault said that the Emperor has had an opportunity of 
Xfiaemg himself in the first year of his reign in a situation 
wliMi was the great object of his uncle's life, and which ho 
never could attain. He might have been at the head of a 
European league against us, for these powers have signified 
to him their willingness to follow him in such a crusade, the 
Emperor of Russia and he being on the best terms, and a 
cordial intei'chauge of letters having taken place between 
thdpi. BuJ Napoleon has had the wisdom and the magna¬ 
nimity to resist the bait, to decline these overtures, and to re¬ 
solve on ajlherence to En^and. Elahault said that he had had 
an audience, at which he frankly and freely told the Emperor 
his own opinion, not^ being without apprehension that it 
would be unpalat.eable to him, aBd not coincident with his own 
views. While he was talking to him, he saw him smile, 
which he Interbreted into a sentiment that ho (Elahault) 

VOIj. I. 
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was too English for him in his language and opinions, and 
he said so. The Emperor# said, ‘ I smiled because you so 
exac^y expressed my own opinions,’ and then he told him 
that he took exactly the same view of what his true policy 
w%8 that Elahault himself did. Elahaul| suggested to him 
that, in spite of the civilities shown him by the Northern 
Powers, they did not, and never would, consider him as ‘One 
of themselves, and they only wanl^sd \o make him the 
instrument of their policy or their vengeance; and he re¬ 
minded him tliat while England had at once recognised 
him, they were not only in no hurry to do so, but if England 
had not recognised him as she did, he would nol^hav| been 
recognised by any one of those Powers to this day, all which 
he acknowledged to be true. 

The prevailing feeling against England which Fl;jhault 
found at Paris has been jn-oved on innunicrable occasions. 
Clarendon is well aware of it, and does his best, but with 
very little success, to bring the foreign Ministers and others 
to reason. Madame de Lieven writes to me in this strain, 
and even liberal and intelligent foreigners like Alfred Po- 
tocki, who has been accused of being a rebel in Austria, 
writes that wo ought to expel the refugees. At Vienna 
the people are persuaded that there is some indirect and 
undefinable participation on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment in the insurrectionary and homicidal acts of Milan 
and Vienna, and they have got a story that the assassin 
Libeny had a letter of Palmerston’s in his shoe. Unrea¬ 
sonable as all this is, we ought to make great allow^pce for 
their excited feelings, for they have a case against us of a 
cumulative character. It goes back a long way, and em¬ 
braces many objects and details, and is principally attri¬ 
butable to Palmerston, partly to his doings, and perhaps 
more to his sayings. They cannot forget that he has long 
been the implacable enemy of Austria, that he advised her 
renunciation of her Italian dominions, and that he and his 
agents have always sympathised with, and sometimes aided 
and abetted most of the revolutionary movements that have 
taken place. Then there was the Haynavf affair, and the 
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lukewarmness and indifiPerence wMcli the GoTCmment of 
that day, and Palmerston parttcularly, exhibited about it; 
then the reception of Kossuth, the public meetings !i«d his 
speeches, together with the speeches at them of Cobden and 
others of which wo notice was ever taken, and finally (the 
transaction about Palmerston’s receiving Kossuth and his 
famous answer to the addresses presented to him from 
Finsbury and Isliiigt,on. Alt these things satisfy the foreign 
Gftverninents that wo are not only politically but nationally 
their enemies, and that ive harbour their rebellious subjects 
out of hatred to them, and that we regard with sympathy 
and .a se*cret satisfaction the idots which they concoct in 
safety here and go forth to execute abroad. And when they 
are told that'our laws afibrd these people an asylum, which 
no Gtvemment has the power to deny them, and that Par¬ 
liament and public opinion will not consent to arm the 
Government with the powers of restraint or coercion they do 
not possess, they only explode the more loudly in denuncia¬ 
tions against that fi-ee and constitutional sj'stem which is 
not only a perpetual rejiroach, but, as they think, a source of 
contimliil danger to their own. So much for foreign affairs. 

At home, while the political sky is still serene enough, 
thoi*3 are some rocks ahead, and I think the Government in 
pc^il from mor» than one cause. First and foremost theix! 
is the Indian question. There is something ominous in the 
conjunction between a Coalition Government and an India 
Bill, and if they don’t take care, they will get into a scrape.' 
The Opposition is broken and disorganised, and at present 
there is no disposition on the part of the extreme Liberals to 
join in any strong measures against the Government; but 
this is a .q'iestion on which all the scattered fractions might 
be made easily to combine, and there are already symptoms 
of a posstble combination ad hoc in the Indian Committee of 

> [The Ohartei* of the East India fbmpany being about to expire, tiir 
Charles Wood, the President of theTloard of Control, introduced in an 
elaborate Speech a Bill for the future government of India by the Compfgiy, 
which changed th^constitution and limited the patronage of the Court of 
Directors. The BiH was finally jiassed on July 28.] 
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the House of Commons. Lowe is very mucli dissatisfied 
with Charles Wood, and with, the intentions of Government, 
and ecen talks of resigning; and the ‘ Times ’ is going into 
fnrious opposition on the Indian question, and is already 
attacking the Government for their supposed intentions. 
This, therefore, is assuming a serious aspect. There is besides 
the Budget and the difficulty of the Income Tax, and th'fese 
two questions are enough to put them in great perplexity. 

March The question of Indian government and the 

renewal of the Charter is every day increasing in impprtance 
and attracting more and more of public attention. It is a 
matter of great difficulty for the Government to ‘deal with. 
They ai’e threatened by cuemies, and pressed bj' friends and 
half friends, who want them to postpone any measure for 
another year or two 3 (‘ars. They, <jn the contrary,“Stand 
pledged, and think they ought to propose something this 
jmar. It presents a field on which tlm various fractions of 
hostility and scmi-hostilitj’' to the Government may meet 
and combine, and perhaps place them in great difficulty. 
The Committees are going on taking evidence w'ith the 
knowledge that the Government will probably not *wait for 
their several reports before proceeding to legishition. Gran¬ 
ville has got the management of the Goveniment measures 
in the House of Lords, and is working very hard at Indian 
affairs, Yesterda}’ I met at dinner at Ellice’s two able men 
just arrived from India for the purpose of giving evidence, 
a Mr. Halliday and a Mr. Marchmont. They are for main¬ 
taining the present system, but with many reforms and 
alterations; they spoke highly of Lord Dalhousie as a man 
of business. ^ 

March 2'Uh .—As I never see Clarendon new, who is 
entirely absorbed in the duties of his office, he engaged 
me to go and dine with him alone yesterday, that ■we might 
have a talk about all that is going on,“and he told me a 
great deal of one sort or another. I learnt the state of our 
relations with France and Russia in reference to the Turkish 
business, and he gave me to read a very curiqus and in¬ 
teresting despatch (addressed to John EussellJ from Seymour, 
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giving an account of a long conversation he had liad with 
the Emperor Nicholas about Turkey and her prospects and 
condition, and his own intentions and opinions, which, were 
amicable towards us, and very wise and moderate in them¬ 
selves, contemplating the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, 
disclaiming in the strongest terms any design of occupying 
Constantinople—^|aore tlnin that, declaring that he would not 
do it.—but supjiosing the event to happen, not thinking the 
scJlution of the problem so difficult as it is generally regarded. 
He threw out that he should have no objection, if a partition 
was ever to take place, that we should appropriate Egypt 
and»Candia to ourselves. Ho seems to have talked very 
frankly, and lie said one curious thing, which was that^ 
Kussia was not without a nwolutionary substratum, which 
was ^uly less apiiarent and less menacing than in other 
parts because he possessed greater means of repression, 
but nevertheless that the seeds were there. It is lucky 
Dundas is a prudent man, and refused to carry his fleet up 
to the vicinity of the Dardanelles at Hose’s invitation, or 
mischief might have ensued. As it is, wo disapprove of 
E.ose’s*proceedings and have approved Dundas’s, at the same 
time ordering him not to move without express orders from 
home, and moreover Clarendon lefused to give Stratford 
CVnning any discretionary authority to’send for the fleet 
(though it was afterwards given), which ho had asked to be 
entrusted with. Clarendon is much dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the French Government, who were in a great 
hun-y to send off their fleet, and Uiey sent orders to sail on 
the mere report of what Rose had done, and w’ithout waiting 
to learn the result of his apjdication to the Admiral; and 
they did^this, although they knew the despatches wore on 
the road,* and that a very few hours would put them in 
possessfon of the actual state of the case. Moreover, Cowley 
moved heaven and earth to induce Drouyn do Lhuys to 
withdraw thft ordej/ to sail, Jiut without effect. They per¬ 
sisted ^n it, after they knew wo were not going to stir, 
and Cowley (;ould not see the Emperor, who he says was 
evidently avoiding any communication with liim. Still 
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very friendly language continues to pass between us, and 
our Government are inclined to attribute this unwise pro¬ 
ceeding to the vanity of the French, their passion for doing 
something, and above all the inexperience and want of 
sav&ir faire in high matters of diplomacy of the Emperor 
and his ministers. There is not one amongst them who is 
fit to handle such delicate and impojtaijt questions, the 
Emperor, who governs everything by his own will, less than 
any; and Drouyn de Lhuys, who has been for many yeahs 
engaged more or le.ss in the Foreign Office, is a very poor 
and inefficient minister. 

Clarendon told me he had scon Brnnnow, and iffter 
^recapitulating to him all the various causes for alarm, 
resting on facts or on rnmour.s, especially with regard to 
Russia and her intentions, he said that our Governfiient 
had received the word of honour of the Emj)eror that he 
had no sinister or hostile intentions, and disclaimed those 
that had boon imputed to him, and that on his word they 
relied with such implicit confidence that he had not the 
slightest fear of disquietude, itrunnow was exceedingly 
pleased, and said that was the way to treat the Eifl’peror, 
who would bo excessively gratified, nothing being dearer 
to him than the confidence and good opinion of this country,, 
and he said he would send off a courier the next day, avtl 
Clarendon should dictate his despatch. The instructions 
given to Menschikoff have been enormously exaggerated, 
the most serious and offensive parts that have been stated 
(the nomination of the Greek Patriarch, &c.) being tdlally 
false.' I asked what they were, and he said nothing but 

’ [Whilst those pacific a-ssurance-s wore ffiwn in Ijondon', Prince Men- 
schilcoft'arrived in Constantinople on MarchS, and commenced that arrogant 
and aggressive policy which led in the course of the year fh hostilitiea 
hotween Russia and the Porte. It has, however, only recently transpired, 
by the publication of Lord Malmeshury’s Memoirs [voL i. p. 40!2), that when 
the Emperor Nicholas came to England in 1844, he, Sir Robert Peel, then 
Prime Minister, the Buhe of Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign 
Secretary, drew np and signed a Memorandum, the spirit and scope of which 
was to support Russia in her legitimate protection of the Greek religion and 
the holy shrines, and to do so wit hout consulting Francd. To‘obtain this 
agreement was doubtless the object of the Emperor's jouVney. It bore his. 
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a string of conditions about shrines and other ecclesiastical 
trifles. Walewski seems to haves done well here, condemning 
the conduct of his own Government, and not concealing^ from 
them his own opinion, and entirely going along with us. It 
was on Saturday night that the courier arrived with Roll’s 
and Dundas’s despatches, and a few of the Cabinet met on 
Sunday at the Admiralty to talk the matter over. Clarendon 
sent for John Russell from Richmond, and he thought it 
adfisable to summon Palmerston to this conciliabule, to 
keep him in good humour, which it had the effect of doing. 
There were himself, Palmerston, John Russell, Aberdeen, 
and Graham. He had written to Lord John on Saturday 
night, and sent him the despatches; he got an answer from 
him, full of very wild talk of strong measures to be taken, and ‘ 
a fleel^ent to the Baltic to make peremptory demands on the 
Emperor of Russia. This, however, he took no notice of, 
and did not say one word to Aberdeen about it, quietlj^ 
letting it drop, and accordingly he heard no more about it, 
nobody, he said, but me, knowing what Lord John had pro- 
liosed. I asked him what were Palmerston’s views. He 
replftid that he did not say much, and acquiesced in his and 
Aberdeen’s prudent and reserved intentions, but ho could see, 
frora a few words that casually escai)ed him, that he would 
haije been ready to join in more striirgeut and violent 
measures if they had been proposed. His hatred of Russia 
is not extinguished, but as it was, there was no expressed 
difference of opinion, and a general agreement. He said he 
had had a prejudice against Gladstoge, but he now liked him 
very much, and Granville had already told me the same thing. 

• 

own personahtulrimture. Tho existencp of tliis Moinorandum whk a profound 
secret known only to tbe Queen and to ttiose Ministers who held in succes¬ 
sion the seala'of tho Foreign Department, cacli of wliom transmitted it 
privately t(» his successor. Lord Malmesbur)'received tho document from 
Ijord Granville, and ov leaving office in IKofi handed it to Lord .lolm 
Bussell. This fact^ hitherto unknown, tlirows an entirely new light on the 
causes of tho Crimean War. The l£piperor of Kiissia naturally relied on 
the support of the very ministers who had signed the agreement and were 
again in power, whilst Lord Al)erdeen was conscious of having entered 
into an engagemenff wholly at variance with the course of policy into which 
he was reluctantly ffriven.—IT. K.] 
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Aberdeen likes liis post and enjoys the consciousness of 
having done very well in it.*^ He is e.xtremely liberal, but of 
a wise and well-reasoned liberality. As it has turned out, 
ho is far fitter for the i^ost he ocenpies than Lansdowne 
would have been, both morally and physically'. 

The Queen is devoted to this Government, and expressed 
to Aberdeen the liveliest apprehcrisiot,> le^:t they should get 
themselves into some scrape with the India Bill, and en¬ 
treated he would run no risks in it. Aberdeen, in announc¬ 
ing this one day to the Cabinet, said that the best thing for 
them to do was to bring forward a measure of so jiboral and 
popular a character as to make any serious oppositioli im¬ 
possible. Clarendon agreed in this, and I told him that this 
had long been my' own idesi:, and that what they ought to do 
was to throw open the civil and military appointments to 
competition, and to grant appointments after examination 
to qualified candidates, just as degrees are given at the uni¬ 
versities. Wo passed the whole evening togelher, talking 
over all matters of interest, and he told me everything he 
knew himself. 

April Alh .-—I went to Althorp last week, and returned 
for a Council on Friday. After it Graham and I stayed 
behind, when he talked about the Government »,nd *their 
prospects, whicdi "lie thought pretty good;'they were g<Jing 
on in great hiirmony, and the greater, he thought, because 
they had originally had such diversities of opinion. This 
led to a disposition to mutual concession, and feelings of 
delicacy towards each other. The Queen is extremely aftached 
to Aberdeen, more than to any minister she had ever had. 
Lord John’s position auom.alous and unsatisfactory, iind 
always a question whether he would not become disgusted 
and back out. Graham said that Clarendon’'was doing 
admirably—^better than he had anticipated. 

Lady Lyttelton, whom I met at Althorp, told me a great 
deal about the Queen and hei-children; notbing particularly 
interesting. She said the Queen was very fond of them, but 
severe in her manner, and a stiiet discipiiuarian in her 
family. She described the PrincC of Wales'to be extremely 
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shy and timid, with very good principles, and particularly 
an exact obseirer of truth; the Princess Eoyal is remarkably 
intelligent. I wrote this because it rvill hereafter be*curious 
to see how the boy grows up, and what sort of performance 
follows this promise, though I shall not live to see it. She 
^oke in very high terms of the Queen herself, of the Prince, 
and of the sim^iliaity and happiness of her private and 
domestic life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Weakiies.s of Ibo (ioverninoiit - (ilailKtu’ios Budf'et— A (Jonver.'iation 
■with Diaraoli—Suicidal Conduct, of the TovicK—TTieir Irritation—A 
Cliarp" agiiinst Jlr. Cladstono defeated—Tlie Stati'ord Committee— 
Harmony of the Goverimient- Electoral Corrn])tiou—Iiupeudiiijf War 
--Success of the Goveriimout Alacaulay’s Speech on tlrs Judges' 
E.xclusion Hill—Erroneous l‘redicti{)ns from I’aris—Unsettled Policy 
^ as to the War—Uovd .lohu‘.s Anti-Catholic Speeeh -The English and 
E’rcneh Elsets .sail for the Dardanellea —Coudmn. of Austria—Russia 
means War — Attacks hy the O])po.aiti<>n - Explauations de,8i?id- • 
Attempted Alediation Lord Ahordeen'.a Confidence shaicen—Divisions of 
Opinion—Tern)S of Accommodaliou—Lord Pulim‘r.ston'.s Views—^I’ro- 
spoet of Peace Divi.don in the Lords on the Siicimssion Duties Bill—• 
I'Viendly Relations of Lord Palmcrsion and Lord Claretidon—-Fears of 
War—Hopes of Peace Lord Palnu'rston and .Mr. Cohden—^Rejection 
of the Vienna Notu—Lord Palmenston courted hy the Tories—Lord John 
Russell's Po.sitiou-- Tho Duke of Bedford's Part in the last Crisis— 
Dangers at Constantinople Lord Stratford's Influence — Sdspected 
Intrigue of France with Russia—Lord Palmerston goes to Balnioral-- 
Sir James Graham's View—Lord Stratford's Conduct- Importance of 
the Vieirna Note—Cabinet suimnonial. “ 

* o 

London, April 2l.sf, 1853.—1 Lave had SHcli a Lad fit of 
gout ill my hand, that I have been unable for some time past 
to write at all, though there has been plenty to write about. 
The Government has been sustaining defeats in the Hhuso 
of Commons on detached questions of taxation, much to 
their annoyance a,nd embarrassment, and which were more 
serious from the inference to be drawn from, thfcin than 
for their intrinsic importance. They were caused by the 
meddling and absurd crotchets of some of their friends, and 
the malignity and unprincipled conduct of their enemies: 
the first bringing forward motifins for reduction of certain 
items, merely to gratify clients or constituents, an^ the 
Tories joining with the Radicals in voting for Jihinge which 
they opposed when they were themoelves in rtEce, reckless 
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of consistency or of consequences. But the whole affair 
was unpleasant,' as it displayed strikingly how little autho¬ 
rity the Government has over the House of Commons, and 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of carrying on the service 
of the country. 

These little battles were, however, of little moment com¬ 
pared with the gjpeat event of Gladstone’s Budget, which 
came off on Monday night. He had kept his secret so well, 
thht nobody htid the least idea what it was to be, only it 
oozed ®ut that the Income Tax was not to be differentiated. 
He spoke for five hours, and bj^ universal consent it was one 
of the grandest displays and most able financial statement 
that ever was heard in the House of Commons; a great ^ 
scheme, boldly, skilfully, and honestly devised, disdaining 
populiir clamour and pressure from without, and the execu¬ 
tion of it absolute perfection. Even those who do not 
admire the Budget, or who are injured by it, admit the merit 
of the performance. It has raised Gladstone to a great 
political elevation, and, what is of far greater consequence 
than the measure itself, has given the countiy assunince of 
a TO*a» t!qual to great political necessities, and fit to lead 
parties and direct governments. 

iilpril 22;tfL—I met Gladstone last night, and had the 
plV'Sure of congratulating him and his Vife, which I did 
with great sincerit}', for his success is a public benefit. They 
have been overwhelmed with compliments and congratula¬ 
tions. Prince Albert and the Queen both wrote to him, and 
John Russell, who is spitefully reponted to have been jealous, 
has, on the contrary, shown the warmest interest and satis¬ 
faction in his success. The only one of his colleagues who 
may have laeen mortified is Charles Wood, who must have 
compared Gladstone’s triumph with his own failures. Prom 
aU one c9,n see at present, it promises certain success, though 
many pai-ts of the 'Budget are cavilled at. It will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to' find any common ground on which 
Hadicalg or Irish can join the Derbyites to overthrow it, and 
the sanguine expectations which the latter have been enter¬ 
taining for sou» time, of putting the Government into some 
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inextricable fix, liave given way to perplexity and despond¬ 
ency ; and they evidently do not know what to do, nor how to 
give effect to their rancour and spite. Lord Derby had a great 
meeting not many days ago, at which he rceomiuended union, 
and cheered them on in opposition, of course for form’s 
sake, talking of moderation and jtriuciples, neither of which 
lie cares a fig for. Mischief and (ymftision, veugeaneo 
against the coalition, and taking the chance of what may 
happen next, are all that he and Disraeli arc bent upon. ‘ I 
met the latter worthy in the street just before the Bndget, 
a day or two previous. He asked me what I thought of the 
state of affairs, and I told him I thought it very unpleasant, 
^^and it seemed next to impossible to carry on the Government 
at all, everybody running riot in the House of Commons, 
and following his own fancies and crotchets; nor did*I see 
how it could be otherwise in the present state of parties and 
the country; that since Peel’s administration, which was a 
strong Government, there had been and apiiarontly there 
could bo none. The present Government was not strong, 
and they were perpetually defeated, on minor points indeed, 
but in a way that showed they had no power tS vvork 
through Parliament. I said of course tliej' would dissolve 
if this continued, but that Gladstone’s Budget might n*ake 
a difference one way or the other. Disraeli scouted the 
idea of a dissolution, by which, ho said, they would cer¬ 
tainly gain nothing. Why, he asked, did not the Peelites 
join us again, as they might have done, and got as good 
terms as they have now, and then there would have? been 
a strong Government again? As I don’t want to quarrel 
with anybody, I restrained what it was on my Hp)s to say«— 
‘ You could not possibly expect them to join you ’—but I 
did tell him that, oven if the present Government could not 
maintain itself, of all impossible things the most ilhpossible 
was the restoration of his Government (ale quale, to which 
he made no reply. To be s»re, the Protectionist seceders 
from Peel have now drunk the cup of mortification, disgrace, 
and disaster to the very dregs. They are a factious and (as 
I hope) impotent Opposition, under the unjftlncipled guid- 
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ance of men, who, clever and plausible tliougli they be, ai-e 
totally destitute of wisdom, siii<;erity, and truth. They have 

not only lost all the Protection for the niaiutenance of 

0 

which they made such struggles and sacrifice.s, but they 
have likewise brought u 2 )ou themselves the still heavier 
blow to the landed iiittu-est whiidi is going to bo inflicted 
ii* the shape of the legacy duty. Had they iiossesscd moi-o 
foresight, and IfeeiJ less violent and unreasonable, this 
^'»ould not have happened to them; for if Peel’s original 
Government had held together, and thej'' had been content 
to accejjt his guidance, no Budget would have contained 
thij mcifeure. Schemes might have been devised to lighten 
their burdens, or to increase the comjjensations they really 
have obtained in other ways; but, bo this as it may, the/ 
wonid certainly have been saved from this direct impost, 
which I doubt if Peel him.self ever conlemi.)]at('d, but which 
he would certainly have si>ared them if they had not deserted 
him, nor would his successors have departed fi-oui his policy 
in this resi)oct. But from first to lust their conduct has 
been suicidal in every rosj)ect. 

3rd.—The Govennuent is going on very flourishingly. 
A capital division in the House of Lords on the Canada Clergy 
E(jsorves Bill,’ on which occasion there was a scone between 
Perby and Clarendon, in which both were, to my mind, in 
tfie wrong. The whole affair appears in all the newspapers, 
but what does not ajr^iear is the rather absurd termination 
of it, when, after much excitement and strong language 
inteichanged, the belligerents ended by drinking each other’s 
healths in water across the table. *Tho victory in the Lords 
has been followed up by one still more important in Ibe 
House oftCommoris on the Income Tax, wbicli was carried by 
71, a grep-t many of the Opposition voting with Government, 
much to the disgust of tlieir friends. These divisions have 
filled tlie Derbyites with rage and despair, and nothing can 
exceed their depression and their abuse of the Budget and 
its authors. What vexes anTl provokes them so much is the 

’ [This» was n Bill abolisliinjr the fitlo of tlie Protestant Clergy to certain 
portions of wast% lands in the ^Colony.] 
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ascendency and triutnpli of tlie Peelitos. They could endure 
it in the Whigs, but their liatrod of the name and party of 
Peel i% inextinguishable. 

May —At Newmarket last week, during which the 

Budget was making its way very sueccssfully through the 
House of Commons, where Gladstone has it all his own way. 
The Speaker told me he was doing his business th^e 
admirably wnsll. While 1 was at Nowmai^ket came out the 
strange story of Gladstone and the attempt to extort money 
from him before the police magisti’ate.' It created fijr the 
moment great surprise, curiosity, and interest, but has almost 
entirely passed away already, not having been faken,. up 
politically, and there being a general disposition to believe 
*liia story and to give him credit for having had no improper 
motive or purpose. Nevertheless it is a very strange affair, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily explained. It is creditable 
in these days of political rancour and bitterness that no 
malignant attempt has been made to vilify him by his oppo¬ 
nents or by the hostile part of the press. On the contrary, 
the editor of the ‘ Morning Herald ’ wrote him a very hand¬ 
some letter in his own name and in that of the proprietor, 
assuring him of their confidence in his purity and innocence, 
and that nothing would induce them to put anything 
sive to him in the paper, and they had j)ui,-posely insert^ 
the police report in an obscure p>art of the paper. It is very 
fortunate for Gladstone that he was not intimidated and 
tempted to give the man money, but had the courage to face 
the world’s suspicions and meet the charge in so public a 
manner. 

The Stafford Committee" has at length closed its prq.- 
cecdings, after exposures of the most disgraceful kihd, which 
are enormotisly damaging not only to Augustus Stafford 
himself but to Lotd Derby and his Government. The Duke 
of Northumberland comes clear out of it as to corruption, 
but cuts a wretched and ridiculous figure, having failed to 

* [jVn attempt had hem made to extort money from Mr. Gladstlme on a 
apurious charge, which he met hy instandy giving th^ deiiritiuent into 
custody and meeting tlie case at a police office.] • 
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perform the duties or to exercise the authority of a First 
Lord while he was at the Admiralty. Disraeli’s evidence 
was nothing but an attempt to shirk the question and in¬ 
volve it in a confusion of characteristic verbiage which only 
excited ridicule. This affair has done great harm to them 
as a party, and served to make them more odious and con¬ 
temptible than they were before.' They are now irretriev¬ 
ably defeated, afld though they may give much trouble and 
•yirow difficulties and ob.structions in the way of the Govern¬ 
ment, it is all the}" can do. Every day adds to the strength 
and consistency of the Government, both from their gaining 
favour *ud acquiring influence in the country, and from 
the ruin in which the Tory party is involved, and the total 
impossibility of their rallying again so as to form anothet 
Go'v^rnment. This latter consideration has already pro¬ 
duced the adhesion of some moderate and sensible men who 
take a dispassionate view of affairs and who wish for a 
strong and efiiciont Government, and it will produce still 
greater effects of the same kind. 

May 22nd ,—I met in a train a day or two ago Graham 
ami tlio Speaker, not having seen Graham fora longtime. 
Since my friends have been in office I have hardly ever 
set eyes on them or had any communication with them. 
Crraham seemed in cxeollont spirits about their political state 
tTnd prospects, all owing to Gladstone and the complete 
success of his Budget. The long and numerous Cabinets, 
which were attributed by the ‘Times’ to disunion, were 
occupied in minute consideration cf the Budget, which was 
there fully discussed, and Gladstone spoke in the Cabinet one 
day for three hours, rehearsing his S 2 )eoch in the House of 
tlommone, though not quite at such length. Graham again 
said Clarendon was doing admirably. Palmerston he thinks 
much Ranged and more feeble, his energy much less, and 
his best days gone by. He thinks Lord John’s position 

’ [Charges of misconduct in tfce department of the Admiralty were 
brought* against Mr. Augustus Stafford, who had held office under the late 
Govemmei^t. They were Investigated by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons.] ^ 
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witUout office an unfortunate one, and regrets lie did not stay 
at the Foreign Office or take another; lie thinks his influence 
impaired by having none. He talked of a future Head, as 
Aberdeen is always ready to retire at any moment, but it is 
very difficult to find anyone to succeed him. I suggested 
Gladstone. He shook his liead and said it would not do; and 
he was for John Russell, but owned there were difficulties 
there too. He considered Derby and thoiTifi'ies irretrievably 
ruined, their characters so damaged by Stafford’s Committe^e 
and other things; he spoke of the grand mistakes Derby had 
made. Gladstone’s object certainly was for a long time to 
be at the head of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, and to join with Derby, who might in fact have 
laad all the Peclites if ho would have chosen.to ally himself 
with them instead of with Disraeli ; thus the latter had ^een 
the cause of the ruin of the party. Graham thought that 
Derby had committed himself to Disraeli in George Ben- 
tinck’s lifetime in some way that prevented his shaking him 
off", as it would have been his interest to do. The Peelites 
would have united with Derby, but would have nothing to do 
with Disraeli. Bad as the cases were that had comp fopth 
at the election committees, that of Liverpool was worse than 
any of them, and would create a great scandal. Forbes 
Mackenzie could not face it, and would probably retire; fiat 
it is doubtful if this would prevent an enquiry and exposurfe, 
and when boundless corruption appeared at such a place as 
Liverpool, with its numerous constituency, it was a blow to 
the representative system itself, and showed the futility of 
attempts to destroy bribety and improper influence. 

May 30i/i.—Great alarm the last two or three days at an 
appr'oachiug rupture between Russia and Turkey, as, if il 
takes place, nobody can pretend to say what the consequences 
may be. Vast indignation of course against the l^mperor 
of Russia, who certainly appears to have departed &om the 
moderate professions which he made to Seymopr a short tiine 
ago, and the assurances that’^were given to us and France. 
But Clarendon, whom I saw yesterday, is rather dispdked to 
give him credit for more moderate and pacffic intentions 
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tlian liis conduct seems to warrant. He says tliat he is per¬ 
suaded the Emperor has no idea, of the view that is taken of 
his proceedings here, and that he thinks he is requiring no 
more than he is entitled to; and it is only the other day 
that Nesselrode congratulated Seymour on the prospect of 
everytliing being satisfactorily settled, having no doubt of 
the Turks accepting the last proposals made to them, a copy 
of which Nesselrode Sliowed him. Still, though matters look 
very black. Clarendon is not without hopes of war being 
averted and some means found of patching up the affair, the 
Emperor having promised tluit he will in no case resort to 
nlterwr lAeasures without giving us notice of his intention. 
The difficulty for him now is to recede with honour, as it 
would be to advance without danger. He has once before * 
receded after to a certain degree committing himself, and he 
may not choose to do so a second time. Then he is naturally 
provoked with the French, who are in fact the real cause of 
this by i.heir intrigues and extortions about the holy places; 
and we suspect that h(i is, besides this, provoked at the 
Montenegrin affair having been settled by Austria without 
his having a finger in that pie. All these considerations 
combined make great confusion and difficulty. Brunnow is 
in mortal agony, dreading above all things the possibility of 
big fiaving to leave this country. 

The Government continues to go on very well; the Oppo¬ 
sition got up a debate on the legacy duties in the House 
of Lords the other night, which only served to prove how 
entirely Derby’s influence has declined even there. They 
had thought themselves sure of beating the Government, but 
not only were they defeated, but accident alone (people shut 
out and absent) prevented their being defeated by a con¬ 
siderable njajority. The Cabinet is going on in the greatest 
harmony, and the men who were strangers up to the time 
of ‘‘its formation have taken to each other prodigiously. 
Aberdeen unfortunately wants the qualities which made 
Lord Lansdowne so good a leafier, and is rather deficient in 
tact ami temper in the House of Lords as he used to be 
formerly, when* he attacked Lord Grey’s Government and 

Toil. I. r 
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Palmerston’s administration of foreign affairs always with, 
too mnch asperity ; but in spite of these defects he has not 
done ill even there, and in the Cabinet he is both liked and 
respected, being honest, straightforward, and firm, very fair, 
candid, and unassuming. Granville tolls me that of the 
whole Cabinet he thinks Aberdeen has the most phick, 
Gladstone a great deal, and Graham the one who has the 
least. He speaks very well of Molesw'orfli, sensible, coura¬ 
geous, and conciliatory, but quite independent and plain 
spoken in his opinions. 

June Igt .—John Itussell made an imprudent speech the 
night before last on the Irish Ghurch, giving grftit offence 
to the Irish and the Catholics. He could not help, as leader 
of the Government, opposing a jiroposition having for its 
object the destruction of the Irish Church, but he might 
have done it with more tact and discretion, and not in a way 
to elicit the cheers of the Tories. The Tail will pay him off 
for this whenever they can. Quantum mutatus ah illo, who 
broke up a Government for the sake of an aj)propriation 
clause. 

Last night Macaulay reappeared in the House -of Com¬ 
mons, and in a speech of extraordinary power and eloquence 
threw out the Judges’ Exclusion Bill.‘ It was the first 
time he had spoken, and though his physical strength is’m- 
paired he showed that his mental powers are undiminished. 

Senior called on me a day or two ago, just returned from 
Paris, where he has been living and conversing witti all the 
notabilities (principally of the Liberal party), an4 Ife tells 
me there is but one opinion amongst them, that this Empire 
cannot last, and they only differ as to the time it may l^st. 
Most of them think it will be short. Thiers gives it only a 
year, Duchiltel alone thinks it will go on for some years. 
The unpoputerity of Louis Napoleon increases and his dis- 

’ [A Bill-was before Parliament wliich would have excluded the Master 
of the Bolls from the House of Commons, he being' Qje only .Tndge who 
could sit there. The Judge of the Admiralty Court had already been ex¬ 
cluded. Macaulay opposed the Bill with Such force and eloquence that he 
changed the opinion of the House, and de£eated the measure. -An unusual 
occurrence.] • • •, o 
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credit likewise, and as soon as the unpopularity shall extend 
to the army, it will be all over •with him. The Opposition 
which has sprung up, which has increased rapidly and will 
increase still more in the Corps L^gislatif, is deemed to he 
very important and significant, and they think it will he 
impossible for him to go on with such a body so constituted 
antf disposed, and he will have to decide upon suffering the 
embarrassment it wifi cause him, or having recourse to a 
cottp d'etat, a measure which would bo hazardous. There 
are no ^esh adhesions to the Court beyond the half dozen 
men of rank or name who have already joined it, and who 
are h 9 .ted t,nd despised for having done so. While such is 
the opinion of the people of mark at Paris, they arc never¬ 
theless sensible tif the danger which would accompany a 
countar revolution, and of the uncertainty of what might 
follow, what influences might prevail, and what form of 
government be adopted; but they seem generally to think 
that while in the first instance there would be a succession 
of provisional arrangements and fleeting transitory govern¬ 
ments, it would end in the restoration of the monarchy 
under llenri V., but that this would not take place by the 
acceptance and triumph of any divine hereditary right, but' 
mus4 be adopted by the nation and ratified by a national 
votj. , 

June $th .—I saw Clarendon on Friday morning for a 
few minutes; he takes a very gloomy view of the Eusso- 
Turkish'ittuestion, and is greatly disgusted at having been 
deceives! by the Emperor; he says he is harassed to death 
with the whole affair, and with the multiplicity of business 
‘he .has besides; .he has a difficult task to perform, taking 
a middle* position in the Cabinet between the opposite 
opinions of. those who are for more stringent measures and 
those wh*, like himself,.are for patience and moderation. 
Palmerston, in whom his ancient Eussian antipathies are 
revived, is for vigour, and as in former times ‘leading John 
Bussell by the nose,’ Clarendon and Aberdeen for modera¬ 
tion I but ,he is beset by ^different opinions and written 
suggestions ancj proppsalejl and all this worries him exceed.- 
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ingly. I asked Mm how the Court was, and he said very 
reasonable, their opinionsi being influenced of course by 
Aberdeen. 

He talked with great disgust of John Eussell’s si)eech 
on the Irish Church, how unfair it was as well as unwise, 
and how reckless of the damage it caused to the Govern¬ 
ment, and the embarrassing and awkward situation in which 
he thereby placed many of their supjtorters. Those are the 
general sentiments with regard to that speech, which «vas 
neither more nor less than speaking the Durham letter over 
again, and, considering what that famous letter cost him, he 
might have been expected to steer clear of such a ^crape. 
But he is more than ever the creature of impulse and of 
temper, and he seems to have lost a gre.at deal of his tact 
and discretion, and certainly he is no longer fit to b% cither 
head of a Government or leader of the House of Commons, 
and perhaps the latter j)osit.u>u in such a Govci-nment as this 
suits him still less than the former would. When I came 
to town yesterday morning T found that several of the Irish 
Eoman Catholic members of the Government, occupying 
subordinate offices (Messrs. Keogh, Monsell, and^; Sadleir), 
had resigned in consequence of Lord John Enssell’s speech, 
but an hour afterwards I learnt that they had been induced 
to remain by an .assurance from Lord Aberdeen that Lord 
John did not express the sentiments cf the Government on 
this subject. 

Charles Wood brought on the India Bill on Friday night 
in a speech of unexampled prolixity and dulness. There is 
not yet time to ascertain how the plan is likely to be re¬ 
ceived, but I suspect it will meet with a great deal of oppo¬ 
sition, although, as it is more favourable to the existing 
interests than was expected, it will very likely pass, as, if 
Leadenhall Street was to go further, it would ceigtainly fare 
worse. 

8t. Leonwrds, June 7th .—I am here for Aspot, a lovely place 
and divine weather. The affiair with the Irish has ended as 
harmlessly as anytMng so awkward could do. Mr. _G.‘H. Moore 
asked some rather impertinent questions |n the House of 
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Commons on Monday, which Lord John answered in an 
easy, nonchalant, jesting manner. The House laughed, 
nobody said anything, and there it ended, hut the Brigade 
will probably seek opportunities of showing their teeth and 
of revenging themselves on Lord John. It has been rather 
mostifying for him, but he has taken it very quietlj', and 
Aberdeen’s letter t* llfonsell was shown to him and received 
his^ assent. The French are behaving very well about the 
Eastern question, and I begin to think that it will in the 
end bl(Tw over, as diplomacy will probably hit upon some 
expedient,ft)r enabling the Emperor of Eussia to do what 
his rdal interests evidently point out. 

Juve Vith.—\ came back from Ascot on Friday, having 
met Clarendon on Thursday on the course, who gave me an 
account of the state of aflairs. On Saturday I met 
Walewski at dinner, and had much talk with him, and 
yesterday I saw Clarendon again. The great event has 
been the sailing of our fleet from Malta to join the French 
fleet at the mouth of the Dardanelles, to the unspeakable 
satisfaction of the French Government, who desire nothing 
so much as to exhibit to all Europe an entente cordialc with 
us; and Wiilewski said to me that, however the affair might 
end,*this great advantage they liad at all events obtained.' 
The Emperor of Eussia will be deeply mortified when he 
hears of this junction; for besides that it will effectually 
bar the approach of his fleet to Constantinople, if he ever 
contemplated it, there is nothing he dislikes and dreads so 
much as the intimate union of France and England. His 
Majesty is now so greatly excited that nothing can stop 
hifh, and ^e told Seymour the other day th.it he would 
spend his last rouble and his last soldier rather than give 
way. Stilf he professes that he aims at no more than a. 
temporary occupation of the Principalities, and renounces 
all purpose of conquest. The Eussian army will therefore 
certainly march in, and it wilUbe the business of the other 

’ [Ordersyvorc sent to Admiral Diindaa on June 2 to oail for llie Dar¬ 
danelles, and the fleet proceeded to Besika Hey, together with the French 
fleet.] * 
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Governments to restrain the Turts and prevent a collisiorjj 
■which Walewsld thinks they can certainly do. 

jtustria holds the same language that we do, but will 
not act. Clarendon sent for Count Colloredo on Saturday 
(who never h<!nrs from Buol), and set before him in detail all 
the datigv'Ts with which Austria is menaced by the possibility 
of war breaking out in the East, a^d» above all by that 
of France being brought into the field in hostility with 
Austria. J n such a case the French would be quite unscru¬ 
pulous, and excite all the revolutionary spirit, which? though 
now repressed, is thickly scattered over every jjart of the 
Austrian Empire, from Milan to Hungary. Collbredo 
acknowledged the truth of the rei>resentatipn^ and promised 
to report textually to Buol what Clarendon said. 

All now depends on the Emperor Nicholas himself. If 
he adheres to his determination not to advance beyond the 
Principalities, time will be afforded for negotiations, and 
some expedient may be found for enabling him to recede 
without discredit, and without danger to his own prestige 
at home. The French and English feel alike on.,this point, 
and are conscious that the Emperor has gone too far to 
recede. He is pushed on by an ardent and fanatical party 
in Bussia, and is not entirely his own master. Both Gov'em- 
ments are therefore willing to make allowance for'lhe 
exigencies of his position, and to assist him to the uttermost 
of their power in getting honourably out of the scrape into 
which he has plunged himself and all Europe. 

Jane 22nd .—The Opposition papers (especially the Morn¬ 
ing Herald ’ and the ‘ Press,’ Disraeli’s new journal) have been 
making the most violent attacks on Aberdeen and Clarendon, 
calling for their impeachment on the ground of their con¬ 
duct in this Eastern quarrel, particularly charging them 
with having been cognisant of and approved of^Mensehi- 
koflPs demands, which have occasioned all the hubbub. At 
last it was thought necessary, to make a stafement in reply, 
which was done by the ‘ Times ’ on Thursday laat. The 
article was a good one, but contained an inaccuracj’, about 
which Brnnnow wrote a long but friendly letter of complaint 
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to Clarendon. The day after this, another article was 
inserted to set the matter right, with which Brunnow was 
quite satisfied; but the explanations of tiie ‘ Times ’«failed 
to stem the torrent of abuse, and the Tory papers only 
repeated their misrepresentations with greater impudence 
and malignity than before. It was thought necessary a 
stop should be pu^to^this, and it was proposed to Clarendon 
to let discussions come on in both Houses, moved by Layard 
iri'the Commons, and Clauricarde in the Lords, which would 
afford •an opportunity for the only effectual contradiction. 
Ministerial statements in Pai-liameiit. Last night I met 
him*at the Palace, when we talked the matter over. He is 
still of opinion that it is essential to delay the explanations^ 
and put off all discussion till the matter is decided one 
way T)r another. He thinks so in reference to the case 
itself, leaving out of consideration the convenience of the 
Government; he thinks that any discussion in the House of 
Commons will elicit a disposition for peace ii tout pric, which 
would seriously embarrass affairs, and only confirm Russia 
in the cqurso she is pursuing. I do not think so, but his 
opinions are founded on what he hears Cobdeu has said, 
and on the auirrms of the peace party. He told me again 
what a task his is in the Cabinet, standing between and 
nSediating betw«fm Aberdeen and Palmcr^on, whose ancient 
and habitual ideas of foreign policy are brought by this busi¬ 
ness into antagonism, and he says the difficulty is made 
greater by Aberdeen’s unfortunate manner, who canuot 
avoi(f some of that sneering tone* in discussion which so 
seriously affects his popularity in the House of Lords. He 
is therefore obliged to take a great deal upon himself, in 
order to prevent any collision between Palmerston and 
Aberdeenf It appears that Palmerston proposed on Satur¬ 
day last* that the entrance of the Russians into the Princi¬ 
palities should be considered a casus belli, in which, however, 
he was overruled and gave W 9 .y. The Cabinet did not come 
to a wote upon it, but the general sentiment went with 
Aberdeen! and Clarendon, and against Palmerston. He 
seems to havfe given way with a good grace, and hitherto 
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nothing has occurred of a disagreeable character; on the 
contrary, both Clarendon and Granville tell me Palmerston 
has bdiaved very well. Clarendon thinks (and in this I con¬ 
cur) that the country would never forgive the Government 
for going to war, unless they could show that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary and that they had exhausted every means^of 
bringing about a pacific solution of the question, and nobody 
here would care one straw about the Russian occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 

That all means have not been exhausted is deal- from 
tliis fact. The Austrians, who are more interested than any¬ 
body, have moved heaven and earth to effect a settlentent, 
,^nd the Emperor of Russia has himself asked for their ‘ horn 
ofices ’ for that end. They have entreated the Turks on the 
one hand to strike out some mezzo lermine eompatible'Vith 
their dignity and with their previous refusals of Menschi- 
koff’s terms, promising that they will urge its acceptance on 
the Emperor with all their force, and on the other hand thej' 
have implored the Emperor to delay the occupation of the 
Principalities, so that by temporising, mediation, and a joint 
action and a judicious employment of diplomatic resources 
and astuteness, it is still possible some mode may be hit 
upon of terminating the quarrel. 

July Qth. —For‘the last fortnight or three weeks little 
has occurred which is worth noting. The Eastern Question 
drags on, as it is likely to do. Aberdeen, who ten days ago 
spoke very confidently of its being settled, now takes a more 
desponding view, and the confidence he has hitherto reposed 
in the E<uperor of Russia is greatly shaken. Clarendon has 
long thought the prospect very gloomy, but they are stHl 
endeavouring to bring about an accommodation. The ques¬ 
tion resolves itself into this : what are the real wishes and 
views of the Emperor ? If his present conduct is the exeou- 
tion of a long prepared purpose, and he thinks the time 
favourable for the destruction.of Turkey, no‘efforts will be 
availing, and he will listen to no proposals that we can 
possibly make. If, on the contrary, he is conscious that he 
has got into a dilemma, and he wishes to cAricate himself 
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from it by any means not dishonourable to himself, and such 
as would not degrade him in fhe eyes of his own subjects, 
then, no doubt, diplomatic astuteness will sooner or later hit 
upon some expedient by which the quarrel may be adjusted. 
Which of these alternatives is the true one, time alone can 
sljpw. Meanwhile the expense to which the Turks are put 
in the wretched *ta^e of their finances will jprove ruinous 
to them, and, end how it may, the fall of the Turkish 
dominion has been accelerated by what has already taken 
place.* There has been a great deal of discussion about 
bringing,on debates on the Eastern Question in both Houses, 
but till the leading men of all parties have deprecated dis¬ 
cussion, and it^was finally determined last night that none^ 
should take place. Disraeli alone, who cares for nothing 
but ifiaking mischief, tried to bring it on, but in the House 
of Lords Derby took a different and more becoming course, 
and recommended Clanricarde to give it up. Disraeli urged 
Layard to persevere. Granville told me yesterday that 
while he lamented that Aberdeen as not a more judicious 
and conciliating leader in the House of Lords, and was so 
inferio* in this respect to Lord Lansdowne, he liked him 
very much, thought he was a very good Prime Minister, and, 
abtfve all, anything but deficient in political courage, in 
v^iich respect he was by no moans infeHor to Palmerston 
himself. 

The Government have been going on well enough on the 
whole. Their immense majority on the India Bill was 
mattSr of general surprise, and showed the wretched tactics 
of Disraeli, as well as his small influence over his party, for 
Ife could not get one hundred of the Tories to go with him. 
A few small holes have been made in Gladstone’s Budget, 
but nothifig of consequence. Tom Baring, however, told me 
he thought Gladstone had made some great mistakes, and 
that Graham would have been a better Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; l5ut this I mu(i}i doubt. Pojjularity is very 
necessary to a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Graham 
would never have been so persuasive with the House as 
Gladstone. * * 
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July 12th .—The ‘ Times ’ newspaper, always famous for 
its versatility and inconsistency, has lately produced articles 
on the'Eastem Question on the same day of the most oppo¬ 
site characters, one warlike and firm, the next vehemently 
pacific by some other hand. This is of small importance, 
but it is indicative of the diflference which exists in the 
Cabinet on the subject, and the explanation of the incon¬ 
sistency of the ‘ Times ’ is to be found in the double in¬ 
fluence which acts on the paper. All along Palmerston has 
been urging a vigorous policy, and wished to employ more 
peremptory language and stronger measures toward^ Eussia, 
while Aberdeen has been very reluctant to do as much as 
^e have done, and would have been well content to advise 
Turkey to accept the last ultimatum of Eussia, and so 
terminate what he considers a senseless and mischidvous 
quarrel. Clarendon has had to steer between these two 
extremes, and while moderating the ardour of Palmerston, 
to stimulate Aberdeen, and persuade him to adopt a course 
congenial to public opinion in this country, which, however 
inclined to peace and abhorrent of war, is not at all disposed 
to connive at the aggrandisement of Eussia, or to submii to 
the insolent dictation of the Emperor. The majority of 
the Cabinet have supported Clarendon, and approximate 
more nearly to thd pacific policy of Aberdeen than to tile 
stringent measures of Palmerston. When the two articles 
appeared in the ‘Times,’ to which I particularly allude, 
Clarendon approved of the first, and found great fault with 
the other, while Aberdeen wrote to Delane and expressed 
his strong approbation of the second, and his conviction 
that the public would sooner or later take the views therein 
set forth. Clarendon tells me that he has no doubt Aber¬ 
deen has on many occasions held language ih various 
quarters that was not prudent under the circumstaiices, and 
was calculated to give erroneous impressions as to the in¬ 
tentions of the Government, and he thinks tha’t the Emperor 
himself has been misled by what he may have heard both of 
the disposition and sentiments of the Primei Minister, and 
of the determination of the House of Combions and the 
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country at large to abstain from war in every case except 
one in which our own honour and interests were directly 
concerned. * 

I had a long talk with Clarendon on Sunday, when he 
told me that the chances of peace were a little better than 
t^ey had been, inasmuch as there seemed to be a disposition 
at St. Petersburg tj treat, and the Austrian Government was 
now in earnest bringing to bear all their influence on the 
jfimperor to accept reasonable terms of accommodation. 
Collotedo brought him the copy of a despatch to St. Peters¬ 
burg, wjiieh he said was excellent, very frank and free in its 
toife. Austria seems more fully sensible of the danger to 
herself of any war, which- would inevitably let loose th^ 
revolutionary element all over the world. Clarendon has 
drawn up the project of a Convention which embraces aU the 
professed objects of the Ejnperor, and which the Turks may 
agree to; he sent it to Pails, whence Drouj-n de Lhuys has 
returned it, with tlio full concurrence and assent of the 
French Government, and it went to Petersburg yesterday. 
The reception of this proposal will determine the question 
of peace or war. 

July lUh .—G-said to mo this morning that Pal- 

irftrston is beginning to stir up matters afresh. I saw him 
Yesterday mofning at Holland House in close confabulation 
with Walewski, with whom I have no doubt he interchanged 
warlike sentiments, and complained of the lukewarmness of 
Aberdeen and Clarendon. It is evident that he is at worh, 
and*probably, according to his ancient custom, in some un¬ 
derhand way in the press. His flatterers tell him that a 
Inajority^of the House of Commons would support him and a 
warlike policy, and though ho may wish to believe this, and 
perhaps does, he will hardly go the length of trying to break 
up this* Cabinet, with the desperate hope of making a,nother 
Govemment himself, based on the policy of going to war. 
Certain newspapers are alwagrs asserting that the Cabinet is 
divided and in dissension, and at the same time accusing it 
of timidity <ind weakness, urging strong measures, and 
asserting th^t, if we hsd employed such long ago, Enssia 
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■wolild have been frightened, and never have proceeded to 
such lengths. Bat the Gcfvernuient are resolved, and 
wisely, "to avoid war as long as they can, and if driven on 
to it, to be able to show the country that they had exhausted 
aU means of preserving peace. 

July 18<7i.—At last there appears a probability of this 
Turkish question being amicably settled. , On Saturday *I 
was told that despatches were just come from Sir Hamilton 
Seymour of a more favourable character, and representing the 
Imperial Government as much more disposed to treat, with a 
real disposition to bring the negotiations to a successful issue. 
My informant added that Palmerston predicted that none of 
the projects and proposals which have emanated from the 
different Courts would be accepted at Petersburg, which he 
thought they all would. Yesterday I saw Clarendon, ‘and 
found matters even in a still more jiromising state. After 
the Cabinet Walewski went to him, and communicated to 
him very important news (of a later date than Seymour’s 
letters) from St. Petersburg, which to my mind is decisive 
of the question of peace. It appears that both France and 
Austria have been concocting notes and projects of a'pacific 
tendency to be offered to the Emperor. There have been 
several of these, some framed at Constantinople, others ait 
Paris. A short time ago the French Government prepared 
one, which it submitted to ours; Clarendon thought it 
would not answer, and told them so. They asked whether 
he had any objection to their sending it off to St. Petersburg 
and Vienna and making the experiment. He replied, hone 
whatever, and though ho did not think it would succeed, he 
should rejoice if it did, as, provided the affair could be set-» 
tied, it did not matter how. In the meantime he drew up 
his own project of a Convention, which went to Paris, and 
received the cordial approbation of the Emperor; and this 
document is now on its way to Petersburg. In the mean¬ 
time the French project was sqnt there, Castelbajac took it 
to Nesselrode, who read it very attentively, and said that he 
liked it very much, but that he could give no positive answer 
till he had submitted it to the Emperor. The sfene afternoon 
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he saw the French minister again, and told him that he had 
laid the project before the Emperor Nicholas, and that His 
Majesty was not only satisfied, but grateful for it, ‘ ncjn seule- 
ment satisfait, mais reconnaissant,’ and that the only reason 
he did not at once close with it was that his ally, the Emperor 
of Austria, had also submitted a proposal, and he did not 
Itke to take another from another Court exclusively without 
previous communidhtion with him. Clarendon thinks that 
his proposal will be still more agreeable to the Emperor than 
the !i5|rench one, and that ho will probably end in taking it; 
nor will there be any difiScnlty in this, because our’s is so 
fuUy ccfhenrred in by France as to be in fact her’s as much 
as our’s. 

July 31»b-^Having been at Goodwood the last week, 1[ 
have not troubled myself with politics, either home or foteign, 
nor have any events occurred to excite interest. The most 
important matter here has been the division in the House of 
Lords on Monday last on the Succession Duties Bill, on which 
the Opposition were signally defeated. For a long time the 
Government were very doubtful of obtaining a majority, but 
their whippers-in were more sanguine at last. Great exer¬ 
tions were made on both sides, the Derbyites whipped up all 
t^e men they could lay their hands on, and the Govei’nment 
fetched their^ ministers from Paris and Brussels, and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The majority was greater than 
either side expected, and Derby and his crew wore exceed¬ 
ingly disconcerted, and Derby himself much out of humoui’. 
Wlttn Bessborough went over to him after the division, and 
said ‘ Lord Aberdeen wants to know if you will object to the 
.Bill being read a third time on Thursday next,’ he pettishly 
replied,* The Bill may go to the devil for all I care ; I shall 
take no further trouble about it.’ 

August 1st .—I saw Clarendon as usual yesterday (Sun¬ 
day), when he read to me a letter from Sir Hamilton Sey¬ 
mour, givingk an account of his delivering to Nesselrode the 
Convention which Clarendon sent over, as well as reading to 
him Clarendon’s private letter, which was a stinging one, 
but very goad. Nesselrode said of all the projects he liked 
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that the best, and if it was tendered to them from Vienna, 
he thought it might do as tha basis of an arrangement, but 
he coulf^ give no positive answer till he had submitted it to 
the Emperor. At the Cabinet on Saturday Clarendon read 
Seymour’s letter, when his colleagues begged they might see 
the private letter of his which was alluded to, and he pro¬ 
duced and read that likewise. It was generally approved oi;, 
but the next day Palmerston wrote a. nOte'to Clarendon, in 
which he expressed the warmest approbation of his note, 
and added that he had only refrained from saying all he 
thought of it at the Cabinet lest Ms approval might make 
others think it was too strong. He added that he 'rejoiped 
that the management of our foreign affairs was in such able 
hands, and that, in fact, he (Clarendon) could do and say 
whaf Palmerston Mmself could not have done. It wj;,s a 
very handsome letter, very satisfactory both to Clarendon 
personally and as showing that there is no disagreement on 
the Eastern Question in the Cabinet, or at least between 
Palmerston and Clarendon, which is the essential point. 
Their union aud friendship are remarkable when we recollect 
their past antagonism and Palmerston’s jealousy of Claren¬ 
don, and the persuasion of both himself and Lad y Palmerston 
that Clarendon was always waiting to trip up his heels and 
get his place. All tliese jealousies and suspicions were, howr- 
ever, dissipated when Clarendon refused the I'oreign OflSce 
last year, since which time they have been the best of friends, 
and Palmerston was quite satisfied at his having the Foreign 
Office. With regard to the chances of a pacific sottlenyent, 
the assurances from St. Petersburg are all very favourable, 
but the acts of the Russian generals in the Principalities are 
quite inconsistent with them, and between these conflicting 
manifestations Clarendon is in no small doubt and apprehen¬ 
sion as to the result. 

London, August 8th .—Ever since last Monday, when 
Clarendon made a speech in the House of Lqrds on which 
a bad interpretation was put in ' reference to the question of 
peace or war, there has been a sort of panic, and the public 
mind, which refused at first to admit the possi|ility of war. 
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suddenly rnshed to the opposite conclusion, and everybody 
became persuaded that war .was inevitable. The conse¬ 
quence was a great fall in the funds, and the depreciation of 
every sort of security. So matters remained till the end of 
the week. On Saturday afternoon I met Walewski, who 
told me he had that day received a letter from Castelbajac 
(the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg), informing him 
that the Empero:^hftd signified his willingness to accept the 
proposal which was then expected from Vienna, and last 
night fresh news came that the proposal had arrived, and he 
had said he would take it, if the Turks would send an 
ambassaftor with it, exactly as it had been submitted to him. 
This 1 heard late last night, and Granville considered it con¬ 
clusive of an immediate settlement. But this morning T 
went to Clarendon and found him not so sure, and not 
regarding the pacific solution as so indubitable; there still 
remain some important matters of detail to be settled, though 
certainly the atfair wears a much more favourable aspect, and 
there is every reason to hope it will all end well. But while 
this proposal was concocted at Vienna, the Cabinet here 
(last Saturday week) made some small verbal alterations in 
it, so that ultimately it will not bo presented for the Em¬ 
peror’s formal acceptance word for word the same, and if he 
wants a pretext to back out of his present engagement, he 
can therein find one, as he only agreed to take it if it 
was word for word the same. Then it has not yet been 
submitted to the Turks, and it is by no means sure they may 
not Slake difficulties, or that Stratford Canning may not 
raise obstacles-instead of using alf his influence to procure 
their agreement, so that Clarendon does not consider that 
we are owi of the wood, though he expects on the whole that 
it will end well. If it does it will be the triumph of diplo¬ 
macy, agid a signal proof of the wisdom of moderation and 
patience. Granville says it will be principally owing to 
Aberdeen, wht> has been very staunch and bold in defying 
public clamour, abuse, and* taunts, and in resisting the 
wishes and advice of Palmerston, who would have adopted a 
more stringerj and unewnpromising course. 
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August 9th .—At Court yesterday Aberdeen was quite con¬ 
fident of the settlement of tbp Eastern affair, and Brunnow, 
wlio \^as there with the Duchess of Leuchtenberg to see the 
Queen, very smiling. Clanricarde interrupted Clarendon in 
the House of Lords, and made a violent speech. Clarendon 
answered very well, without committing himself. The 
Government are in high spij’its at the prospect of winding 
up this prosperous Session with the settieillent of the Eastern 
Question : nothing else is wanting to their success. i 

August Tilth .—I saw Clarendon yesterday. Notliingnew, 
but he said he fully expected Stratford Canning would play 
some trick at Constantinople, and throw obstaclfes in the 
way of settlement. This seems to mo hardly possible, unless 
'he behaves foolishly as well as dishonestly, and.it can hardly 
be believed that his temper and Eussian antipathic^ will 
betray him into such extravagant conduct. It is, however, 
impossible to consider the affair as ‘ settled.' 

Yesterday all the world went to the great naval review 
at Portsmouth, except myself. It appears to have been a 
fine but tedious sight, for Granville set off at 5.30 a.m., and 
only got back at one in the morning. 

August 27th .—Since the 11th I have been absent from 
town, at Grimstone for York races, then at Hatchford, and 
since that gouty. , While at York the Session closed wif-h 
eclat by a speech of Palmerston’s in his most flashy and suc¬ 
cessful style. John Eussell gave a night at last for the discus¬ 
sion of the Turkish question, and made a sort of explanation, 
which was tame, meagre, and unsatisfactory. After ^ome 
speeches expressive of disappointment and disapprobation, 
Cobden made an oration in favour of peace at any price, 
and this drew up Palmerston, who fell upon him -with great 
vigour and success. The discussion would hg,ve ended 
languidly and ill for the Government but for this ^brilliant 
improvisation, which carried the House entirely with it. It 
was not, however, if analysed and calmly fionsidered, of 
much use to the Government a% to their foreign policy, for it 
was only an answer to Cobden, and Palmerston did not say 
one word in defence of the policy which has ^een adopted. 
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nor identify himself witli it, as he might as well have done. 
Though there wegs nothing ii* it positively indicative of 
dissent and dissatisfaction, any one might not unfairlji draw 
the inference that, if Palmerston had had his own way, he 
would have taken a more stringent and less patient coarse. 
However, nothing has been made of this, and on the whole 
hi# speech did good, because it closed the discussion hand¬ 
somely, and left the finprossion of Palmerston’s having cast 
his lot for good and all with his present colleagues, as is 
really ^le case. 

The Session ended with a very flourishing and j)rosperous 
speetdi M)m the Throne, and nothing was wanting to the 
coinjflete success of the Government but the settlement of 
the Turkish question, which, however, seems destined to be * 
dolay«d some time longer : for the Turks have refused to 
accept the Vienna note, except with some modifications, 
though these are said to be so immaterial that we hope the 
Emperor will not object to them. But all this is vexatious, 
because it reopens the whole question, causes delay and 
uncertainty, and keeps the world in suspense and apprehen¬ 
sion-. Siranville told me that what had occurred showed 
how much more sagacious Aberdeen had been as to this 
afiair than Palmerston, the former having always maintained 
thjt there vvoul(} be no difficulty with the Emperor, but if 
any arose it would be from the Turks; whereas Palmerston 
was always sure the Turks would make none, but that the 
Emperor would refuse all arrangements. 

August 28th .—It seems the Turks, after a delay of ten 
days from receiving the pro 2 wsition, sent it back to Vienna, 
asking for some not important alterations; but immediately 
afterwards* they required a stipulation for the evacuation 
of the Principalities, and guarantees that they should not 
be occupied again. It is very improbable that the Emperor 
will listen to such conditions. Nesselrode has all along told 
Seymour that they (the Kussians) mean in fulfilment of their 
pledges to evacuate the Principalities, as soon as they have 
got the reypiired satisfaction, but that it must not be made 
a condition, and entreatec^ him to abstain from any demand 
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•which might give an air of compulsion to the act, much in 
the same way as we have „told Nesselrode he must not 
attempt to make any stipulation about the withdrawal of 
our fleet. Clarendon thinks that the Emperor is certain to 
reject the Turkish terms, and that the Turks are very 
capable of declaring war thereupon; for in their last com¬ 
munication they said that they were prepared for ‘ toutes 
les eventualites,’ and he suspects that Gtratford has not 
hond fide striven to induce them to accept the proffered 
terms. Their rejection is the more unreasonable because 
the proposal is a hash-up of Menschikoff’s original Note, 
and that which the Turks proposed in lieu of it, but in 
which the Turkish element preponderates, so that not only 
are their honour and dignity consulted, but in refusing they 
recede from their own original proposal. 

The Queen is gone to Ireland, and Lord Granville with 
her, who is afterwards to attend her to Balmoral. This is 
new, because hitherto she has always had with her either the 
Premier or a Secretary of State. Granville is to be relieved 
when circumstances admit, but at present there is no other 
arrangement feasible. Aberdeen and Clarendon are both 
kept in town till the question is settled. Newcastle got 
leave to go to Clumber for his boys’ holidays, and Her 
Majesty does not dpsire to have the Home Secretary. 

But Charles Villiors told me last night that Lord 
Palmerston’s influence and popularity in the House of 
Commons are greater than ever, and if this Government 
should be broken up by internal dissension, he w'oulcjL have 
no difSculty in forming another, and gathering round him a 
party to support him. This is what the Tories are anxiously 
looking to, desiring no better than to serve under «him, and 
flattering themselves that in his heart he personally dislikes 
his colleagues, and in political matters agrees wi^h them¬ 
selves. They pay him every sort of court, never attack 
him, and not only defer to him on all occasions, but make 
all the difference they can between him and the rest of the 
Government; nor does he discourage or reject these civilities, 
though he does not invite them, or say or d^ anything in- 
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consistent with his present position, but he probably thinks 
the disposition towards him ef that large political party 
enhances his value to his own friends and increases his power, 
besides affording to him a good alternative in case anything 
should happen to break up the present Government or 
separate him from it. 

• Septewher 2nd .—For the last week the settlement of 
this tedious Turkifh Question has appeared more remote than 
e»er, and Clarendon was almost in despair when I saw him 
a few days ago, and the more so because he suspected that 
Lord Stratford was at the bottom of the difficulties raised 
by '^e Ifrvan. However, according to the last accounts it 
would seem that Stratford was not to blame, and had done 
what he could to get the Turks to comply with the terms of* 
the (Jonference. At this moment the affair wears rather a 
better aspect, and my own belief is that it will be settled. 
It is a great bore that it drags on in this way, creating 
alarm and uncertainty, shaking the funds, and affecting 
commerce. 

The Duke of Bedford, of whom I have seen nothing for 
a long tkne, called on me a few days ago, and talked over 
the present state of affairs, and the position of Lord John 
Eu^sell. He said Lord John was now quite satisfied with 
it,j and rejoiced, at his own comparative.freedom, and his 
immunity from the constant attacks of which he used to be 
the object; and he is now conscious that, by the part he 
has acted in waiving his own pretensions, he has not only 
not degraded himself, but has greatly raised himself in 
public estimation and acquired much credit and popularity, 
besides rendering the country a great service. He is very 
well with* his colleagues, and gratified at the deference 
shown him, and the consideration he enjoys in the House of 
Common*.. There, however, I know from other sources, all 
the popularity is engrossed by Palmerston and by Gladstone, 
and Lord John'Jias foolishly suffered Palmerston to take his 
place as leader very often, because he chose to stay away at 
Eichmondj and not come near the House. 

The Duke Jook this opportunity of telling me what is 
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now a very old story, but which he said he thought he had 
never told me before, and I um not sure whether he did or 
not. It was what happened to him at the time of the forma¬ 
tion of this Government last year, of which he was evidently 
very proud. Just before the Derby Government broke down, 
and before that reunion at Woburn of which so much was 
said, the Prince gave him to understand that they shodld 
look to him for advice if anything occurred, which they were 
every day expecting. The Duke was at Woburn, and ofie 
morning when the hounds met there and half the pounty 
was at breakfast in the great hall, word was brought him 
that a messenger had come from Osborne with a letter for 
him. He found it was a letter from the Prince, in which he 
informed him that this was despatched by a Safe and trust¬ 
worthy hand, and nobody was to know of its being lent; 
that the Derby Government was at an end, and the Queen 
and Prince were anxious for his opinion on the state of 
affairs, the dispositions of public men, and what course they 
had better take. The Duke had recently been in personal 
communication with all the leaders, with Aberdeen and 
Lord John, Newcastle, Clarendon, Lansdowne, Palmerston, 
and others, and he was therefore apprised of all their sen¬ 
timents and in a condition to give very full information 
to the Court. He sat himself down and with the greatqct 
rapidity (his horse at the door to go hunting) wrote four or 
five sheets of paper containing the amplest details of the 
sentiments and views of these different statesmen, and ended 
by advising that the Queen should send for Lords Lansdowne 
and Aberdeen—as she did. Lord John had already told him 
he did not wish to be sent for. After this of course he could 
not resent the advice the Duke gave; and happily Lord 
John was firm in resisting the advice of some of tlwse about 
him, and acted on the dictates of his own conscientious 
judgement and the sound advice of his friends. 

September Urd .—I dined last night tete-d-tS(e with Claren¬ 
don and heard all the details of the state of the Turkish 
question, and read the interesting correspondence o.f Cowley, 
with his accounts of his conversations withvthe Emperor, 
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and many other things. Clarendon is very uneasy because 
he thinks the Emperor Nicholas* pride will not let him accept 
the Note as modified by the Turks, though he would have 
accepted the same Note if it had been presented originally 
by the Conference. This is one danger. The next is one 
at Constantinople, whore there is a strong bigoted violent 
party for war, disused to dethrone the Sultan and replace 
him by his brother. This brother (of whom I never heard 
bSfore) is a man of more energy than the Sultan, and is 
conneeted with the fanatical party. The Sultan himself is 
enervate^ by early debauchery and continual drunkenness, 
an^ therefore in great danger should he by any unpopular 
measures provoke an outbreak from the violent faction^ 
Clarendon tliiilks that Stratford has encouraged the resist¬ 
ance* of the Divan to tlje proposals of the Conference, and 
that he might have persuaded the Turks to accept the 
terms if he had chosen to do so and set about it in a proper 
manner; but Clarendon says that he has lived there so 
long, and is animated with such a personal hatred of the 
Emperor, that he is full of the Turkish spirit; and this and 
his tentper together have made him take a part directly 
contrary to the wishes and instructions of his Government. 

thinks he wishes to bo recalled that he may make a 
j^ievance of it^and come home to do all the mischief ho can. 
Westmorland wrote word the other day that Stratford’s lan¬ 
guage was very hostile to his Government and the Ministers 
of all the other Powers at Constantinople, thought he had 
actuiflly resigned, and reported the,fact to Vienna. 

The most important question now pending is what to do 
with the fleets. They cannot remain much longer in Besika 
Ba.]', ancT must either retire to Vourla or enter the Dar¬ 
danelles. • The Emperor Napoleon wishes they should enter 
the Daifianelles, but only a little way, and not go on to Con¬ 
stantinople ; and Clarendon takes the same view, proposing 
a mezzo termite. The Empeyor x>rofesses an earnest desire 
for a peaceful solution, and the strongest determination to 
act in concert*with England to the end, and his views seem 
very sensible tnd proper* But, notwithstanding this disposi- 
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tion, in which he probably is sincere, there is reason to 
beliere that he is all the tidie keeping np a sort of secret 
and underhand communication vdth Russia, and the evidence 
of this is rather curious. It appears that he has recently 
written a letter to the Duchess of Hamilton, in which he 
says that he believes the Russians will not evacuate the 
Principalities, and that he does not care if they stay there. 
This letter the Duchess showed to Brunnow, and he imparted 
it to Aberdeen, who told Clarendon, but none of the other 
Ministers know anything of it. Clarendon wrote word of 
this to Cowley, and told him to make what use ,of it he 
thought fit. In the first instance he said something' to 
prouyn de Lhuys of the Emperor’s entertaining views dif¬ 
ferent from our’s, which Dronyn repeated to the Emperor, 
who spoke to Cowley about it, and protested that he halS no 
separate or different objects, when Cowley, without men¬ 
tioning names, told him what he had heard of his having 
written. The Emperor made an evasive answer to this, but 
gave many assurances of his determination to act with us 
heartily and sincerely. This incident seems to have made a 
great impression both on Cowley and Clarendon, particularly 
as both know something more. Cowley says he knows that 
the Emperor has a private correspondence with Castelbaj'ac, 
of which Drouyn de Lhuys is ignorant, and Seymour writes 
to Clarendon that he has observed for some time past a great 
lukewarmness on the part ®f the French Minister in pressing 
the Russian Government, and an evident leaning to them. 
As the Duchess of Hamilton has no intimacy with Bruifnow, 
it appears very extraordinary that she should communicate 
to him a letter of the Emperor’s, and such a letter, which 
would be a great indiscretion unless he had secretly desired 
her to do so; and all these circumstances taken*together 
look very like a little intrigue between the Emperor S,nd the 
Russian Court, which would also be very consistent with his 
secret, false, and clandestine mrtde of conductmg his affairs. 
It is probable enough that he may wish to keep on good 
terms with Russia and at the same time maiiataimhis inti¬ 
mate connexion with England. That he is beift on avoiding 
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war there can be no doubt, and for very good reasons, for 
France is threatened with a Scarcity, and he is above all 
things bent on keeping the people supplied with food sit low 
prices; and for this object the French Government is straining 
every nerve and prepared to make any amount of pecuniary 
sacrifice; but the necessity for this, which absorbs all their 
means, renders itrfi^ the same time particularly desirable to 
maintain peace in Europe. 

There never was a case so involved in difficulties and 
complieations of different sorts, all the particulars of which 
I heard ^ist night; but the affair is so tangled, that it is 
impTissible to weave it into an intelligible and consistent 
narrative, and T can only jot down fragments, which may, 
hereafter serve to explain circumstances connected with 
the Shiouement, whenever it takes place. John Kussell and 
Palmerston are both come to town, so that a little Cabinet 
will discuss this matter. Palmerston is extremely reason¬ 
able, does not take the part of the Turks, but on the con¬ 
trary blames them severely for making difficulties he thinks 
absurd and useless, but is still for not letting them be 
crushed^ He is on the best terms with Clarendon, and goes 
along with him very cordially in his policy on this question. 
Both Palmerston and Lord John seem to agree with Cla- 
r&don on the ‘question of the disposal'of the fleet better 
than Aberdeen, who is always for trusting the Emperor, 
maintaining peace, and would be quite contented to send the 
fleet to Vourla or Tenedos, and would see wdth regret the 
more.*energetie course of entering.the Dardanelles. How¬ 
ever, there is no chance of any material difference on this 
score, and I have no doubt, if the question is not settled 
before the end of the month, the fleets will anchor within 
the straits and there remain. . 

I waS glad to find that the Queen has consented to let 
Palmerston take his turn at Balmoral, and Aberdeen has 
informed him lhat he is to gq tliere. It was done by Aber¬ 
deen speaking to the Prince at Osborne, who said he thought 
there would be no difficulty. The Queen acquiesced with 
the good sens# she genemlly shows on such occasions, being 
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always open to reason, and ready to consent to whatever 
can be proved to her to be right or expedient. 

September Uh .—I went to Winchester yesterday, and fell 
in with Graham in the train, so we went together and had a 
great deal of talk, mostly on the Eastern Question. He 
thinks the Emperor of Eussia will not accept the Turkish 
alterations, and he is very hot against Stratford, to whom*lie 
attributes all the difficulties. He has beard that Stratford 
has held language hostile to the Government, and he 'is 
inclined to think not only that he has acted treacherously 
towards his employers, but that proofs of his treachery might 
be obtained, and he is all for getting the evidence if possible, 
and acting upon it at once, by recalling him ; he thinks the 
proofs might be obtained Ihrough the Turkish Ministers, 
and if they can be, he would not stoji to enquire who migiit be 
displeased, or what the effect might be, but do it at once. 
He acknowledges, however, that it would not do to act on 
surmises or reports, and that nothing but clear proofs of 
Stratford’s misconduct, such as will satisfy Parliament, would 
render such a step justifiable or safe. With regard to the 
fleets, he says there is no reason why thej’^ should not remain 
in BesikaBajq and it is a mistake to suppose they could not, 
and he is very decidedly against their entering the Darda¬ 
nelles in any ease-, because it would be contraiy to treaty 
and afford the Emperor of Eusshi a just casm belli-, and he 
maintains that his having (contrary to treaties and inter¬ 
national rights) occupied the Principalities affords no reason 
why we should infringe j-hem in another direction. When 
this question comes to be discussed, his voice wilt evidently 
be for not entering the Dardanelles, though he acknowledges 
that we cannot retreat while the Eussians remain where 
they are. Jle talked a great deal about Palnlorston, qf 
whom he has some distrust, and fancied he has ’been in 
communication with Stratford, and that he would concur 
with him in his proceedings, and he expressfcd great satis¬ 
faction when I told him that Palmerston and Clayendon 
were on the most cordial and confidential teyms, .and that 
lihe former entirely disapproved of the conduct of the Turks. 
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(•which, is that of Stratford) in regard to the Note. He thinks 
Palmerston looks* to being Prime Minister, if anything 
happened to Aberdeen, but that neither he nor John Bus¬ 
sell'could hold the office, as neither would consent to the 
elevation of the other. On the whole, he inclines to the 
opinion that Palmerston has made up his mind to go on with 
this Government tgiij his present colleagues, that he means to 
act fairly and honestly with and by them, and has no arriere 
pemee towards the Tories, though he is not sorry to have 
them always looking to him, and paying him, as they do, 
excessive court. It ensures him great support and an easy 
life <11 the House of Commons, where, however, he says Pal¬ 
merston has done very little this year, and he does not seem, 
much impressed with the idea of his having gained very 
considerably there, or obtained a bettor position than he had 
before. 

Septemler 8 lh .—I saw Clarendon on Sunday. There is 
nothing new, but he said he would lay two to one the 
Emperor does not accept the modified Note; it will be a 
contest between his pride and his interest, for his army is in 
such a state of disease and distress that he is in no condi¬ 
tion to make war; on the other hand, he cannot without 
extreme humiliation accept the Turkish Note. What will 
happen, if he refuses, nobody can possibl/ divine. The four 
Ministers met to discuss the matter, and were very har¬ 
monious ; Palmerston not at all for violent measures, and 
Clarendon said he himself was the most warlike of the four. 

I told*him of my journey with Graliam and all that he had 
said. He replied that he knew Graham -ivas very violent 
againgt Stratford, but that it would be impossible to make 
oubany case against him, as he certainly had read to the 
Turkish Minister all his (Clarendon’s) despatches and in- 
structionS, and he gave the most positive assurances, which 
it would be difficult to gainsay, that he had done everything 
in hispower toTnduco the Turkish Government to give way 
to the advice of the Conference, and whatever his secret 
wishes and opinions might be, there was no official evidence 
to be had that%e had failed in doing his duty fairly by his 
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own Government; therefore it would be out of the question 
to recall him. 

September 20th .—At Doncaster all last week; I found 
Clarendon yesterday very much alarmed at the prospect in 
the East. He thinks it will be impossible to restrain the 
Turkish war party; he told me that the Conference at Vieiyia 
had imparted their Note to the Turkish Ambassador there, 
aud both he and his dragoman had expressed their entire 
approbation of it. They had considered this to aiford a 
strong presumption that it woxild not bo unpalateStble at 
Constantinople, but it was not sent there because this would 
have occasioned so much delay, and it was desirable to” get 
(the Eussians out of the Principalities as spee^lily as possible. 
The Bussian generals had actually received orders to pre¬ 
pare for the evacuation, which the Emperor would have 
commanded the instant he heard that the Turks were willing 
to send the Vienna Note. The Emperor Napoleon has again 
given the strongest assurances of his determination in no 
case whatever to separate his policy from ours, his resolution 
to adhere to the English alliance, and to maintain peace 
a tout prix, which he frankly owns to be indispensably neces¬ 
sary to the interests of his country. The Austrians are 
already beginning to hang back from taking any decided 
part in oijposition to Eussia, and while still foady to join 'm 
making every exertion to maintain peace, they are evidently 
determined if war breaks out to take no part against 
Eussia, and this disposition is sure to be improved ^ the 
interview which is about'totake place between the Emperors 
of Eussia and Austria. 

September 20th .—I have been at Hatchford all last week. 
I saw Clarendon on Thursday before I went there, and heard 
that two ships of each fleet were gone up the Dardanelles,' 
and that the rest would probablj' soon follow, as the French 
were now urging that measure.- He was then going to 
Aberdeen to propose calling I’tlSe Cabinet together, fhe state 

r* 

’ [The British vessels were steamers, the'Retribution’luidanather. There 
was at that time only one line-of-battle ship in each ffpet having steam 
power; all the other vessels of the line were sailing ships.] 
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of affairs becoming more critical every hour, and apparently 
no chance of averting war. 'The prospect was not the 
brighter from the probability of a good deal of difference of 
opinion when they do meet. He showed mo a letter from 
Palmerston, in which he spoke very coolly of such a contin- 
geijcy as war with Eussia and Austria, and with his usual 
confidence and flippancy of the great blows that might be 
inflicted on both Powers, particularly alluding to the possible 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, an object of which he 
has probably never lost sight. Meanwhile the violence and 
scurrility,of the-press here exceeds all belief. Day after 
day the Eadical and Tory paper's, animated by very different 
sentiments and motives, pour forth the most virulent abuse « 
of the Emperor of Eussia, of Austria, and of this Govern¬ 
ment, especially of Aberdeen. 
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CHAPTER IV.« " 

'J'lie Oouference at Olmiitz - The Tuifa declare "War—Lord Palmerkon's 
Views Ijorf Palmerston lauded hr the Radicals and the Tories—Failure 
of the Pacific Policy - Lord Aberdeen desares to resifrn—Lord John to 
be Prime ilinister—Obstach's to Lord John's P#etensioii8*-l)anger of 
breaking up the Olovernment—Lord John's Wilfuluessand XTnpophlarity 
—Alliance of the Northern Powers defeated by Manteuff'el—Conflict of 
the two Policies- Meeting of Parliament discussed - French Refugees in 
Belgium — (ieneral Baraguay d'Hilliers ssnit to Constanfinopje -Mr. 
Reeve returns from the La.st Lord John's Reform Bill- -The Umperor 
of Russia writes to the (Jueen—Sir James Uraham's Views on Reform, 
&c.-- Opponents of the Reform Scheme— Aliortive Attempts at Negotia¬ 
tion—The Four Powers agree to a Protocol—Loiil Palmerston threatens 
to secede — Lord Palmerston resigns on the Reform Scheme—Ijord 
Palmerston o])posed to Reform—Efl'ects of Imd Palmerston’s Re.signa- 
tion—Conciliatoiy (.Ivertures—Lord Lansdowne’s Position—Lord Aber¬ 
deen's Account -Lady Palmerston makes up the Disflate — T.ord 
Palmerston withdraws hie Resignation -Baraguay d'Hilliers refuses to 

enter the Black Sea—AVar resolved on-- Review of the Trans.vction. 

« 

October 4th. —went to The Grove on S.atarday, and sp/ent 
great part of the afternoon on Sunday reading the Eastern 
Question despatches, printed in a Blue Book to be laid by- 
and-by before Parliament. On Sunday came Westmorland’s 
account of his interviews with the Emperor of RusSia and 
Nesselrode at Olmi'itz, which sounded very satisfactory, for 
the Emperor was very gracious and pacific, and Nesselrode 
in his name disclaimed in the most positive terms any in¬ 
tention of aggrandising himself at the expense of .Turkey 
or of claiming any protectorate, or asserting any claims in¬ 
consistent with the sovereignty and independence of the 
Saltan, and moreover signifie(} his willingaeSs to make a de¬ 
claration to that effect in such form and manner a** might 
be hereafter agreed upon. All this was very.well, and 
served to confirm the notion that, if some* sensible men, 
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really desirous of settling the question, could be brought 
together, the accqmplishment «Rrould not be difficult; but 
the distance which separates the negotiating parties* from 
eaf:h other, and the necessity of circulating every proposition 
through so many remote capitals, and the consequent loss 
of time, have rendered all conferences and pacific projects 
unsfvailing. ^ 

Yesterday mornitfg a messenger arrived, bringing the 
teltsgi*aphic despsitch from Vienna, which announced the 
determi[pation of the Turks to go to wai*, and that a grand 
Oottncil was to be assembled to decide on the declaration, 
iiew^ whicli precluded all hope of adjustment; * and yester¬ 
day afternoon the further account of the decision of the 
Council was received. Such of the Ministers as are iu town 
met i» the afternoon, and it was decided that all the rest 
should be summoned, and a Cabinet hold on Friday next. 

It will be no easy matter to determine what part we shall 
take, and how far wo shall mix ourselves up in the quarrel 
as belligerents. It will be very fortunate if the Cabinet 
should be unanimous on this question. Palmerston has 
hitherto lacted very frankly and cordially with Clarendon, 
but the old instincts are still strong in him, and they are all 
like^ to urge him to recommend strong measures and an 
acljve interference. Granville told me last-night he thought 
Palmerston was not at all displeased at the decision of the 
Turks, and as he still clings to the idea that Turkey is 
powerful and full of energy, and he is quite indifferent to the 
dangei»to which Austria may be exposed, and would rejoice 
at her being plunged in fresh difficulties and threatened with 
fresh rebellions and revolutions, he will rather rejoice than 
not at th^ breaking out of hostilities. He will not dare to 
avow his real propensities, but he will cloak them imder other 
pretences* and pretexts, and give effect to them as much as 

' [The declaration of the Turkish Council or Divan, lield on October 3, 
was to the effect that, if the Principalities were not evacuated in lifteen days, 
a state of war would ensue. To this fhe Emperor of Ilnasia responded on 
October by a formal declaration of war. War being declared, the 
Straits were rtpened^and, at the request of the Sultan, the allied fleets entered 
the D.urdanelles on October 22.] , 
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he can. He has been speechifying in Scotland, where, though 
he spoke very handsomely of Clarendon, he did not say one 
word jn defence of Aberdeen, or anything calculated to put 
an end to the notion and repeated assertions that he and 
Aberdeen had been at variance on the Eastern Question. I 
find Aberdeen feels this omission very much, and it would 
certainly have been more generous, as well as more just, if he 
had taken the opportunity of correcting tne popular error as 
to Aberdeen, after having been reaping a great harvest<of 
popularity at his expense. 

Palmerston’s position is curious. He is certainly very 
popular, and there is a high idea of his diplomatic‘'skill„and 
vigour. He is lauded to the skies by all the Eadicals who 
‘are the admirers of Kossuth and Mazzini, who want to 
renew the scenes and attempts of 1848, and who faiMjHhat, 
if Palmerston were at the head.of the Government, howould 
play into their hands. On the other hand, he is equally an 
object of the flattery and praise of the Tories, who cannot get 
over their Mfeing succeeded by, a Peelite Prime Minister, and 
they cling to the belief thift there can be no real cordiality, 
and must be complete difference of opinion, between Aber¬ 
deen and Palmerston, and they look forward to the prospect 
of their disunion to break up this odious Government, p,nd 
a return to office, with Palmerston at their head. These 
are the political chimeras with which their brains are filled, 
and which make them take (for very different reasons) the 
same part as the Eadicals on the Eastern Question. My 
own conviction is that both parties reckon without thei« host. 
Palmerston is sixty-nine years old, and it is too late for him 
to look out for fresh political combinations and other con¬ 
nexions, nor would any object of ambition repay him for the 
dissolution of all his personal and social ties. , He will, 
therefore, go on as he does now, accepting such popularity 
as is offered him as a means of enhancing his own im¬ 
portance in this Cabinet; and, in the, event of any accident 
happening to it, of making his own pretensions avaitole. 

October 6th .—Delane was sent for by Lord Aberdeen the 
night before last, when they had a Jong convei’sation on the 
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state of affairs, and Aberdeen told* him that be was resolved 
to be no party to a war with I^ussia on such grounds as the 
present, and he was prepared to resign rather than incur 
such responsibility. This was the marrow of what he said, 
and very important, because not unlikely to lead to some 
difference in the Cabinet, and possibly to its dissolution. 

^October 7th .—Clanricarde called here yesterday inoruiiig; 
he is very strong J^inst the Government and their policy, 
and maintains tliat if we had joined France and sent the fleet 
up when she did, the Emperor of Russia would then have 
receded, as his obstinacy was entirely caused by his convic¬ 
tion that»France and England would never remain united, 
and that nothing would induce the latter to make war on 
Russia. He. said this idea had been confirmed by the ^ 
langAtea of Aberdeen, who had continually spoken of his 
determ^ation to avoid war to Brunnow and others, and in 
his letters to Madame de Lieven —lapaix a toidprix. Clanrd- 
carde, however, himself said ho would not declare war against 
Russia, and we might defendj^urkey without agoing that 
length. 1 went and told Clarenollt all he had said (in greater 
detail), ajid he owned that it was more than probable that 
Aberdeen had held some such language as was attributed to 
him; indeed, he had more than once had occasion to re- 
mejnstrate with him upon it. Clarendon was very uneasy at 
the prospect of the discussion about to take place, and 
contemplates as extremely probable the breaking-up of the 
Government on the question of war. Palmerston has been 
very r(jperved; but always on the same friendly terms with 
his colleagues, and Clarendon in’particular; but LaAy 
Palmerston as usual talks d. qui veut Vmtendre of the mis¬ 
conduct 0 # the whole affair, and aflSrms that, if Palmerston 
had had the management of it, all would have been settled 
long ago.^ As matters have turned out, it is impossible 
not to regret that we were perhaps too moderate and patient 
at first; for as,the course we have adopted has not been 
successful, it seems unfortunate we did not try another, 
which iSight have been more so. But this is judging apres 
coup, and nothing is so easy as to affirm that, if something 
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Bad been done, which wfts not done, success would have 
attended it. , 

Octoher Sth. —The Cabinet went off very well yesterday, 
no serious difference of opinion about anything, and a good 
concurrence both as to what had been done and what ought 
to be done hereafter. Lord Aberdeen is well pleased, 

NewmarJeet, Octoher 12th. —This morning I met the DtlSce 
of Bedford on the heath, who told me Ife wanted very much 
to speak to me about certain communications he had re¬ 
ceived which made him e.'ctremcly uneasy, and full of^appre- 
hension of coming difficulties, threatening the very existence 
of the Government. It scorns that a short time dgo l^ord 
Aberdeen imparted to John Riissoll his wish to resign, and 
to place the Government in his hands. lie -said that ho 
had only taken his present post because his doing so w%b in¬ 
dispensable to the formation of the Government, and had 
always contemplated Lord John's eventually succeeding him, 
and he thought the time was now come when he might 
very properly do so. He did not anticipa te any insunnount- 
able opposition in any quarter, and he should himself speak to 
Gladstone about it, who was the most important person to be 
consulted, and he was in fact only prevented doing so, as he 
had intended, by not being able to go to Scotland, wherp be 
bad expected to meet Gladstone. Wbetber Aberdeen bad 
spoken to Gladstone since his return to London, the Duke 
of Bedford did not know. No steps appear to have been 
taken with regard to Palmerston, nor does it appear that 
any progress was made in accomplishing this change^ The 
Queen had been apprised of Aberdeen’s intentions. Such 
was the state of things when a short time ago the Duke 
received a letter from Lord John, in which he‘said that 
matters could not go on as they were, and that there must 
be some changes; and that very soon he could no linger act 
without being primarily responsible for the policy of the 
Government—in other words, without resuming his post of 
Prime Minister. This is all the Duke knows, as Lord John 
entered into no explanations or details, and he is in total 
ignorance of the grounds of his brusque determination, and 
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of what can hate occmred to produce it. He sees, however, 
all the difficulties and embarrassments that in consequence 
of it are looming in the distance, and how very possibly it is 
that the Government may be broten up. All this we very 
fully discussed, but without either of us being able to guess 
what it all means, or what the result will be of Lord John’s 
putting his intentions into execution. 

October liSth. —f «ime to town j^esterday moniiug, and in 
tht! afternoon went to the Foreign Office, and saw Clarendon, 
to whom T imparted what the Duke of Bedford had told me. 
He saitf he knew it all, Aberdeen having told him what had 
passed between John Russell and himself; but having made 
Clarendon give his word of honour that he would not say a 
word < f it to anybody, so he said, ‘ I would not mention it' 
even ^ you, to whom I tell everything.’ He then, however, 
went into the whole question, and told me what had passed, 
which did not exactly agree with the Duke’s story. Accord¬ 
ing to Clarendon, Lord John wont to Lord Aberdeen before 
Parliament was up, and told him he could not consent to go 
on in his present position, to which Aberdeen replied, ‘ Very 
well, ym^only moot my own wishes, and you know I always 
told you that I should be at a,ny time ready to resign my 
place to you.’ 

,profiling more seems to have taken glace at that time, 
nor till lately, wiion Lord John went again to Aberdeen, and 
repeated his determination not to go on ; but this time the 
communication does not seem to have been received by Aber¬ 
deen -^ith the same ready acquiescence in the proposed 
change, and some plain speaking took place between them. 

I infer, but as Clarendon did not expressly say so I put it 
dubiously,*111 at Aberdeen had spoken to Gladstone and ascer¬ 
tained that^he would by no means agree to the substitution 
of John Russell, and should go with Aberdeen if he retired. 
At all events, while Aberdeen told him that he was prepared, 
if he wished it, J;o broach the matter to his colleagues, he 
intimated to him that it was evident he wanted to turn him 
out, anJ put himself in his place, but that he (Aberdeen) 
could not ^ree’to retire at this moment, and before Parlia- 
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ment met, and that Lord John had better well consider the 
step he was abont to take, as it would in all probability 
breal^ up the Government, and asked him if he was prepared 
to encounter the odium of doing so, more especially as he 
must remember that he had only consented to form this 
Government on Lord John’s own assurance to him that he 
was himself unable to form one. He asked him if he ■was 
secure of Palmerston’s concujTenco iu the change he pro¬ 
posed, and he replied that he did not expect to find any 
difficulty in that quarter. This was the substance of what 
passed between them, Aberdeen being evidently a good deal 
nettled, and thinking Lord John is behaving verj ill. This 
■is Clarendon’s opmion also, and he thinks, if Lord John 
persists, the Government will be inevitably .broken up, for a 
considerable i)art ol‘ the Cabinet will certainly not consent 
to have Lord John again placed at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. Clarendon does not believe a word of Palmerston’s 
being a party to it, and he knows that both Gladstone and 
Newcastle would resigu. Graham he is not sure of, but 
inclines to think he would retire with Aberdeen, especially 
if Aberdeen has any compulsion or ill-usage to copiplain of. 
For the moment, however, this storm has blown over, .as Lord 
John has signified to Aberdeen that he does not mean to 
press the matter p,gaiu for the present. The Queen, whej> it 
was mentioned to her, was anything but approving of or 
consenting to the change. 

In all this matter there is little doubt that Lord John has 
been instigated by his connexions, and they none of them. 
Lord John himself included, have sense enough to see that 
the course he is adopting is quite suicidal, and would be not 
less fatal to his own reputation and popularity than to the 
Government he belongs to. He failed as Priqje Minister, 
and no credit attended his Administration, and no,.regret his 
fall. The popularity he lost, he in good measure regained 
by his conduct on the formation of this Government, when 
he waived his own preteiiMons, and for the public good 
consented, after having held the first place, to accept the 
second; but the world does not know hoi%reluctantly and 
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grudgingly he did this, and how sorely his pride and vanity 
suffered on that ofcasion. The»position he occupied of leader 
of the House of Commons without an office was anomalous, 
and many thought it objectionable, but he himself insisted 
on it, and it proved successful. The. House of Commons 
not only accepted it, but were pleased to see a man so 
eiflinent eschewing office with its functions and emoluments, 
and gratuitously devoting himself to the service and the 
Irtisiness of Parliament. He became popular again in the 
House^and would have been more so if he had not chosen 
to quit the Treasury Bench early every afternoon, and go 
dovijn to*E.ichmond, leaving Palmerston to do his work, and 
ingratiate himself with the House. Aberdeen reminded Loifl. 
John that thi.«rposition, which he now found intolerable, was 
one he had chosen to make for himself; that he had not only 
declared he could not form a Government, but that every 
office had been at his disposal, and he had been invited to 
take the greatest offices, or, if he preferred it, auy smaller 
one, but that he had insisted on holding none. Aberdeen is 
quite right not to resign now, or before P.arliament meets, 
where he must appear as Minister to defend his own 
policy. 

expect that Lord John will not renew his demands 
f«r some time, Jf at all; but if he does, this is what will pro¬ 
bably take place. The Government will be broken up. Lord 
John will try to form one and will fail, and the Government 
will again be constituted minus Lord John. Nobody would, 
I think, go out with him. This is ^upjmsing (which I think 
certain) that Palmerston would not make common cause 
with him, but prefer to remain with the rest. There would 
then remkin the great difficulty of the lead of the House of 
Commons.and the part Palmerston would play; but, danger¬ 
ous as it would be, it would probably be found necessary to 
trust him with the lead, most distasteful though it would be 
both to Aberdten and to the Queen. 

Oc^hcr I8ih .—The Emperor of Russia moved heaven and 
earth to ^ing^ about a new Holy Alliance between himself, 
Austria, and Ibrussia, in ,which he would have succeeded if 
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it had not been for the wisdom and firmness of Manteuffel,' 
who was proof against all hie seductions. Austria consented, 
but only on condition that Prussia did likewise. The King 
of Prussia would have given way with his characteristic 
weakness, but Manteuffel would not hear of it, and contrived 
to keep his master straight. In an interview of two hours 
between the Emperor andManleuffel tetc-c'i-tete, theEinpifl'or 
employed all the means he could think of to prevail on the 
Prussian Minister, but all in vain; he refused positivoly'to 
allow Prussia to dexjart from her neuti'ality. This had the 
effect of beeping Austria neutral also, and that of making 
the Emperor more inclined to x'cace ; but the Turkish decla¬ 
ration of war and iiercniptory summons to him to quit the 
Principalities leave him no alternative but’ that of hiking 
uj) the gauntlet thus thrown down. '■ 

November 2nd. —All last week at Newmarket, during which 
nothing of moment occurred but the renewed attempts at 
negotiation, and the consent of t he Turks to defer the coni- 
menceinent of hostilities. I saw Clarendon the day before 
yesterday, who told me how matters stood, and showed 
me a despatch just received from Vienna with a eopy of a 
very moderate and pacific Note from Nesselrode to Buol, 
showing that there is every disposition at St. Petersljurg 
to patch matters ui). Clarendon told me that he was heartily 
sick of the whole question, in which the double trouble and 
difficult^' were cast upon him of reconciling the Russians and 
the Turks and of preserving agreement in the Cabinet, where 
Aberdeen was always opposing measures of hostility towards 
Russia, and Palmerston for pushing them forward. He said 
he steered between the two, and that he and John Russell 
were more nearly agreed than any of the others; fie told me 
at the same time a characteristic trait of Palmerston, The 
Turks having determined to plunge into war against the 
advice of their protectors, especially against our’s, and it 

‘ [Count Manteuffel was the Prussian Minister for foreign Affairs, and 
the leading member of the Prussian Cabinet. He was accused of sacrificing 
Prussian interests to those of Austria at the Conference of Olmiitz; but in 
fact he succeeded in defeating what would have been 'a verjt formidable 
confederacy of the German Powers with Eusaa.] * 
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having been made known to ns that the Sultan and his 
Ministers were not disinclined tb be guided by us, but that 
they were themselves overruled and driven to this eitreme 
course by the Grand Council, it became necessary in Claren¬ 
don’s opinion to notify to the Turkish Government that, 
since they had thought fit to take their own independent 
course, we should^rcserve to ourselves the right of acting 
according to our own discretion, and not consider ourselves 
bound to be dragged into a war at the heels of the- Grand 
Council which is an assembly of ruffians and fanatics, by 
whom it,would be utterly inconsistent with the dignity of 
our Crown that our policy should be governed and influenced. 
It seems too that this is a point on which the Queen feels, 
very strongl}’*, and is exceedingly anxious that the honour 
and (Rgnity of the Crown should not be comxiromised. Ac¬ 
cordingly Clarendon drew up a despatch to this efiect, to 
which the Cabinet acceded, and Palmerston also, though with 
some reluctance. However, ho not only saw the proposed 
despatch, but he made some alteration in it with his own 
hand, thereby of course subscribing to it. Just after this 
Clarenddh went to Windsor, and submitted the despatch to 
the Queen and the Prince; they objected to it that it was 
no1>»strong enough in their sense, but Clarendon prevailed 
uJJon them to waive their objections, arid, as it had been 
agreed to in the Cabinet, to let it go. But before it was 
gone Clarendon received a letter from Palmerston, strongly 
objecting to the despatch altogether, and desiring Clarendon 
to infirm Lord Aberdeen that he would be no party to such 
a communication. This was extremely embarrassing. Clar¬ 
endon spoke to Aberdeen, and afterwards (at Aberdeen’s 
suggestion) informed the Queen what had occurred. Her 
Majesty said, ‘ I advise you not to attach much importance 
to this c«mmunication. I know Lord Palmerston from much 
experience, and it is probably only an attempt to buUy, which, 
if you take no hotice of it, yop will hear no more of.’ The 
result justified the Queen’s sagacity, for Clarendon sent off 
the despatch, ivnd at the same time wrote word,to Palmer- 
scon that he h*d done so^giving him sundry reasons why he 
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conH not do otherwise, to which he received in reply a very 
good-humoured letter, merely saying that,fas it was gone, it 
was usLdess to say any more about it, and probably it would 
do no harm. 

There has been talk abroad and discussion in the Cabinet 
about the meeting of Parliainout. Lord John and Lord 
Aberdeen both wished Parliament to meo;*, the first because 
he is always hankering after the House of Commons, the 
latter because he wished Parliament to decide on the question 
of peace or war, so that in the one alternative his hands 
might be strengthened, or in the other he inighf have a 
pretext for resigning. But both Clarendon and Palmerston 
,were much against it, and now that there is a fresh prospect 
of peace, it is rendered more unnecessary and" undesirable. 

King Leopold is here, still uneasy (though less thdn he 
was) upon the subject of his di:meh'g with tlie Emperor of the 
French. The cause of them is the libellous 2 >ublicatious of 
the French refugees in Belgium. They compose the most 
outrageous attacks of a personal nature on him and the 
Empress, which they have printed in Belgium, and get these 
pajpers smuggled into Franco, and disseminated amohgst the 
lower classes, and particularly the troojss. This naturally 
gives the Emperor great offence, and Leopold would afford 
him redress if he could; but the Constitutien was made By 
journalists, and the unrestrained liberty of the press is sO' 
interwoven with the Constitution, that the Legislature itself 
has no power to deal with the case, nor any power short of a 
Constituent Assembly. All this Leopold has submitted to 
his powerful neighbour, and their relations seem tp be more 
amicable; for very civil letters have passed between the two 
monarchs, through the Prince de Chimay, whom Leopold 
sent to compliment the Emperor when he went" lately to 
Lille. 

November lOth .—All attempts at settling the Eastern 
Question by Notes have beeq rudely interfupted by the 
abtual commencement of hostilities. Meanwhile the»l'Tote8 
sped their yay, but at Vienna it was deemed no longer 
possible to settle it in this manner, d)ut that there must now 
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be a regular treaty of peace, the terms of which the Allies 
might prescribe, Mid there is how a question of having a 
Congress or Conference here, to carr}’- on the affiiir. ‘It is, 
however, diflBcnlt to make out what the rrench are at, and, 
with all our intimacy, we must keeii on our guard against all 
contingencies on the part of our Iiniierial neighbour. Nobody 
knows what is his #eg,l motive for sending Baraguay d’Hilliers 
to Constantinople. Francis Baring, when I told him of this 
appointment, said it could be only for the purpose of quar- 
relling,»for he was the most violent of men, and was certain 
to quarre], with whomsoever he had to deal. If this be so, his 
quaiTrelling with Lord Stratford is inevitable, and it is by 
no means improbable that Louis Napoleon is tired of playing, 
second fiddle’to us, and sends this General there for the 
express purpose of counteracting our superior influence, and, 
by the tender of military counsel and aid, to substitute his 
own for ours. 

Reeve is just returned from the East, having spent some 
time at Constantinople, and he came home by Vienna. Lord 
Stratford treated him with great kindness and hospitality, 
and tallied to him very openly. He says that Stratford 
exercised a great but not unlimited influence and control 
ove» the Turkish Government, and of course is very jealous 
of the influence he possesses; for example, he boasted to 
Iteeve that he had carried a great point, and had procured 
the appointment of the candidate he favoured as Greek 
Patriarch, an interference which, if it had been made by the 
Empefor of Russia, whoso concern ibis much more than our’s, 
would hav.e excited in us great indignation. Such an exer¬ 
cise of in§uence and in such a matter, of which the Russians 
are well aware, is calculated to exusperate them, and it is 
not unnathral that the Emperor should feel that, if any 
foreign iiffluence is to prevail in Turkey, he has a better right 
ttian any other Power to establish his own. Reeve has a 
very poor opinion of the pow«y, resources, and political con- 
ditioir«f Turkey, and does not doubt the military success of 
the Russians. • He says that the corruption is ^normous-rr- 
everybody bribfes or is bisbed. The Greek Patriarch whom 
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Stratford got ai)pointed had to pay largo sums to Eedschid 
Pasha and his son. The wh(J]e State is rotten to the core. 

N^emher I2th .—This inoniing John Eiissell breaks 
ground on the Reform plan, by referring his scheme to a 
Committee of the Cabinet, which is to meet at his house, 
consisting, besides himself, of Granville, Newcastle, Grahq,m, 
Charles Wood, and Palmerston. I am^mid he will propose 
a lower franchise, probably 5Z., in spite of many warnings 
and the signs of the times, which are very grave and alai’m- 
ing—nothing but strikes and deep-rooteJ discontent on the 
part of the working classes. I am in correspondence with 
Ellesmere on the subject, and have sent his letters to John 
, Russell, who does not appear dispo.sed to admit the force of 
his reasoning against lowering the franchise. This Com¬ 
mittee will probably be on the whole favourable to a demo¬ 
cratic measure. Lord John from old prejudices and obstinacy', 
Graham from timidity, Newcastle because he has espoused 
Liberal principles; Granville will be inclined to go with 
Lord John, and Palmerston alone is likely to stand out 
against a democratic scheme, unless Charles Wood should 
go with him, of whose opinions on the question of Reform I 
know nothing. Aberdeen is himself a Reformer, but I hear 
he is resolved not to consent to a 5Z. franchise. I confesV to 
great misgivings About this project in the 'pi^sent state'of 
the country, and dread the further progress of democratic 
power. The success of the great Reform Bill and the 
experiences of twenty years without any of the apprehen¬ 
sions of the anti-Eeformers having been realised, are now in 
my opinion sources of danger, as they create an opinion that 
progress, as it is called, is not only necessary, but- perfectly 
safe. It consoles me for growing old that I shall not live to 
see the confusion in which this well-ordered State is likely 
to be involved, the period of peril and suffering it Will have 
to go through, and the reaction, which will restore order 
and tranquillity at the expense, of that temperate and rational 
freedom, which we alone of all the nations of the ea4fth are 
in possession of. I see no reason why, if we choose reck¬ 
lessly, and without any cause, tc cast awa^ the good we 
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enjoj, we should be exempted from paying the penalty which 
our folly and wicbedness would so richly deserve. The above 
question in all its ramifications is infinitely more important 
than the Eussian and Turkish quarrel, but there is no saying 
how the former may be indirectly and consequentially affected 
thjough the latter by means of the political differences which 
may arise out of«t. Everything now looks black in the 
political horizon, and the war which has begun between the 
principals can hardly fail to extend itself sooner or later to 
the coHateral parties. 

NoveifiberHitli .—Yesterday morninghaving met Clarendon 
on the railway, ho from Windsor, I from Hillingdon, I got 
into the carriage and went home with him. He told me all hev 
had to tell, of what he had to go through with the conflicting 
proposals of Palmerston and Aberdeen in the Cabinet: the 
latter as averse as ever to any strong measures, and always 
full of consideration for the Emperor; the former anxious for 
war, and with the same confidence and rashness which were 
so conspicuous in him during the Syrian question, insisting 
that nothing will be so easy as to defeat Enssia, and he now 
goes the length of urging that none of the old treaties 
between her and the Porte should be renewed. All this 
jaSlancc, however, do(!S not go much beyond words, for he 
evinces no disj)ositioa to separate fronl his colleagues or 
to insist on any course which the majority of the Cabinet 
object to. 

The Emperor of Eussia has taken the unusual step of 
writing an autograph letter to the Queen. Brunnow, who 
was rather puzzled, took the letter to Aberdeen, and asked 
what he .was to do with it. Aberdeen told him to take it 
to Clarendon, who sent it to the Queen. She sent it to him 
to read, abd he suggested certain heads of an answer, but 
did not*communieate the letter, nor the fact of its having 
been received, to any one but Aberdeen. The Queen wTOte 
an answer in French, and belays a very good one. 

0(»wley has sent him an account of a conversation Be 
lately had with, the Emperor Napoleon, in which, he said that 
the condition*of France and the rise in the price of pro- 
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visions, so deeply affecting the working classes, made him 
more than ever bent upon pr<feerving peace, and he proposed 
that the Powers should be invited to concur with England 
and Prance in drawing up a scheme of pacification and 
arrangement, which should be tendered to the belligerents,, 
and whichever should refuse to accept it should be treated as 
an enemy. Clarendon said that there vveite many objections 
to this plan, but he seemed to believe in the sincerity of the 
Emperor’s desire for peace, in spite of the opposite presump¬ 
tion afforded by Barugnay d’Hilliers' mission, and itsnccom- 
panimeut of French ofiicers. He attributes that njissioh to 
the wounded vanity of France, and the determination ofitho 
jGovemment to send some man who shall dispute the in¬ 
fluence of Stratford, and assort that of Franco. * I’he character 
of Stratford had been fully explained to Baraguay d’Hihiers, 
and ho went, ostensibly at least, with instructions and an 
intention to act with him in harmony, but this the character 
of the two ambassadors will probably i-ondor quite impossible. 

The Queen told Clarendon an anecdote of Palmerston, 
showing how exclusively absorbed ho is wiQx foniign politics. 
Her Majesty has been much interested in and aliftmed a^ 
the strikes and troubles in the North, and asked Palmerston 
for details about them, when she found he knew nothing 
at all. One inomiiig, after previous enquiries, she said to 
him, ‘ Pray, Lord Palmerston, have you au)' news ? ’ To 
which lie replied, ‘ No, Madam, I liave heard nothing; but 
it seems certain the Turks have crossed the Danube.’ 

In the afternoon I called on Graham at the Adm^ralty, 
and had a long talk with him about the Government and its 
prospects, and the disposition and intentions of Jphn Rus¬ 
sell and of Palmerston. He is, contrary to custom, very 
cheerful and sanguine on these points; he was apprised of 
all that Lord John has said and done, but except on one 
occasion, just about the time of the prorogation, has had no 
communication with Lord John himself on thfe subject. He 
is now satisfied that Lord John has abandoned his Assigns, 
and has made up his mind to go on as he is,»and"he infers 
this from his frank and friendly conduct abotlit the Reform 
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Bill, whicli he has not kepi to himself, but submitted to a 
Committee for the«purpose of Ifringing it before all his col¬ 
leagues in a very good spirit, and quite -willing t<f have 
Palmerston on this Committee, from whom the greatest 
opposition was to be expected. Graham said their first 
meeting had gone off very pleasantly, and Palmerston had 
urged much less ohiqption than he had expected; he thinks 
therefore that his own reflexions and his kuowledg(! of the 
diflSculties whiel) would oppose themselves to his i)urpose 
have determined Lord John to iicquieaee in liis present posi¬ 
tion, nor^s ho afraid of Palmerston soj'arating himself from 
this^abiuet, thinking that at his age he will not speculate 
so deeply for the chance of greater power and a higher place,, 
to be^mrchasecT at the certain sacrifice of all his social re¬ 
lations and personal connexions, and he therefore expects 
Palmerston will conform to the general sentiments and de¬ 
cisions of his colle.agues, both as to foreign policy and to 
Eeform. Graham said he approved entirely of Lord John’s 
scheme, and thought his proposed measure good and safe. 

Novnmhcr 'H’tth .—Council at Windsor on Friday 25th. 
i^he Qudbn was afflicted by the Queen of Portugal’s death, 
though they never saw each other but once -when they were 
children. I heard the particulars of the Eefonn Bill, which 
(if there is to bc! ou<i at all) seems as litths mischievous as 
can be. It seems to have enountered little or no opposition 
in the Cabinet, and Lord John considers it as bii.viug been 
accepted and settled there. Lord Lansdowne lias not pro¬ 
nounced himself positively ; but though, no doubt, ho dislikes 
it exceedingly, they think he will not retire upon it, and np 
to the present time he has indicated no such intention. 
Graham, who is always frightened, told me on Friday he 
was very tfneasy lest Lansdowne should decline to bo a party 
to it. • 

Palmerston has written a letter to Lord John, strong in 
the beginning, clenouncing the measure as unnecessary and 
unwiwis and complaining of his having originally committed 
his colleagues .to it, by declaring his own opinion without 
any previous donsultatioa and concert with them. Then, 
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after criticising the Bill (ably, as I am told), he ends by 
announcing that he shall cotisent to it. .He sent copies of 
this levter to Aberdeen and to Lansdowne. 

I brought Clarendon from the station to Downing Street, 
when he told mo that he had begun some fresh attempts at 
renewing negotiations. The proposal of the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon to force terms on the two parties jwould not do, but 
he had sent a proposal of some sort (I could not exactly 
make out what), which, contrary to his expectation, Buol 
had agreed to; but he did not seem veiy sanguin® about 
any result from this beginning. He said nothing could 
exceed the diffieulties of the case, nor the embarrassments 
»of his own position. The Turks are now indisposed to agree 
to anything, or to make any concessions whaitever, and of 
course the Emperor of Eussia neither will nor can 'make 
peace and withdraw, without some plausible satisfaction. 
Then at home the difficulty is just as great between Palmer¬ 
ston, who is all for going ahead, and wants nothing less 
than war with Eussia, and Aberdeen, who is in the other 
extreme—objecting to everything, and proposing nothing. 
John Eussell is very reasonable, and agrees almost^ entirely 
with Clarendon; but whenever he thinks he is going to bo 
outbid by Palmerston, is disposed to urge some violent 
measures also. He said he had a regular seene with Abe‘r- 
deen the other day. After this Note (or whatever it was) 
had been discussed and agreed to in the Cabinet, and all 
settled, Aberdeen came into his room, and began finding fault 
with it, and raising all sorts of objections, when Clarendon, 
out of all patience, broke out: ‘ Eeally, this is too bad. You 
come now, after it has all been settled in the Cabinet where 
you let it pass, and make all sorts of objections. And this 
is the way you do about everything; you object to'-all that is 
proposed, arid you never suggest anything yourselft What 
is it you want? Will you say what you would have done? ’ 
He declares he said all this with the greatest'vivacity, being 
really exasperated. Aberdeen had nothing to saj^ and 
knocked under. The truth seems to be that the attacks 
upon him in the newspapers (though they don’t know it) 
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are pretty well justified, aud very little exaggerated ; nor is 
the idea of Palmerston’s real, inclination much mistaken. 
They have hy acciclent very nearly hit upon the truth., Aber¬ 
deen, it seems, objects particularly to have any Conference 
here, and if there is to be anything of the kind, it seems 
likely to take place at Vienna, where, however, somebody 
wcfnld be sent to assist, if not to supersede, Westmorland. 

Deevniher 10^/^,^-SThe Protocol just signed at Vienna 
btings the four Powers together again, aud Austria not only 
signed it with alacrity, but Buol told Westmorland, if the 
Emperor of Russia was found unmanageable, ‘ Nous irons avec 
voug jusqu'au bout.’ The Turks are now desired to say on 
what terms they will make peace, and I expect they will reply 
that they will mot make peace at all till the Principalities* 
are evacuated. It .seems very doubtful whether this fresh 
opening will lead to any result between two Powers so im¬ 
practicable as the belligerents. 

The Duke of Bedford has been endeavouring to persuade 
Lord John to reconsider the franchise in his Reform Bill, 
and Lord John tells him not to be afraid of its going too 
low, an4 that there is more chance of its appearing too 
niggardly. Aberdeen said it was not yet settled. Mean- 
wlyle, the Bill is drawm and privately printed. Lord John 
considers it to liavc been accepted by th§ Cabinet, and that 
he is sure of the acquiescence of the two princijial dis¬ 
sentients—Lansdowne and P.alincrston. The former wont 
out of town, only saying that he hoped the landed interest 
would* have its due share of influence. Palmerston’s letter 
I have already mentioned; but the other day Lady Pal¬ 
merston held forth to the Duke against the Bill, aud said 
that it w^is not settled at all, but was still under the con¬ 
sideration, of the Cabinet; from which he infers that Pal¬ 
merston still making or prepared to make objections and 
difficulties. Between Reform and the Eastern Question, 

I think this Gavemment would infallibly be broken up but 
from^e impossibility of anofher being formed. I am sti^ 
persuaded^ Palmerston will not try a new combination, and 
break with all Jiis old friends and associates for the purpose 
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of pnttin" himself at the head of some fresh but unformed 
combination. Great as his t^mbition is, he will not sacrifice 
so muph to it, and risk so much as this would oblige him to do. 

December 12th .—I begin to think that I am after all mis¬ 
taken as to Palmerston’s intentions, and that his ambition 
will drive him to sacrifice everything and risk everything, 
in spite of his age and of all the difficulties he will hfave 
to encounter. I have said what passed*' between the Duke 
of Bedford and Lady Palmerston about Reform. This 
morning the Duke of Bedford came here, and told me he 
had called on Clarendon on Saturday, when he said to 
Clarendon that he was very uneasy about Palmefston^ and 
thought he was meditating something, though he did not 
know exactly what ho was at. Clarendon interrupted him 
—‘Certainly, he is meditating breaking up the Govern¬ 
ment ; in fact, lie told mo so.’ At this moment it was an¬ 
nounced that two or three foreign Ministers were waiting to 
see him, when ho abruptly broke off the conference, and they 
parted. I said, ‘ Depend upon it, what Clarendon alluded 
to was not the Reform Bill, but the Eastern Question ; and 
it is on that that Palmerston is making a stir.’ Jho Duke 
said ho thought so too; indeed, ho was sure of it, because 
Clarendon did not trouble himself about Reform, and he Jhad 
already told him more than once what excessive trouble a,!id 
annoyance he had had between the widely opposite views 
and opinions of Aberdeen and Palmerston, and that he had 
only been able to go on at all from the agreement between 
Lord John and himself. However, Lord John is to sea Aber¬ 
deen this morning, and his brother afterw.ards; and before the 
day is over wo shall learn something more of this disagree¬ 
able matter. My belief is that the differences between 
Aberdeen and Palmerston have arrived at a hejght which 
threatens a break up, and that, with reference to this occur¬ 
ring, Palmerston is also going back on the Reform question ; 
that if he does separate from the Governmenfi, he may reserve 
himself to work both questiSns. But I refrain from further 
speculations, as in a few hours they will be resolved into 
certainty of some sort. * 
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Panshaiiger, December 14th .—^It turned out that Palmer¬ 
ston had struck on account of !^eform, and not (ostensibly, at 
least) about foreign affairs. John Eussell was indignant, and 
inveighed to his brother against Palmerston in terms of 
great bitterness, saying he was absolutely faithless, and no 
reliance to be placed on him. Of this fact these pages 
contain repeated proofs, but I own I am amazed at his 
making this flare^tfp on the question of Reform. But his 
whole conduct is inexi>licable, and there is no making out 
what he is a,t. The news of the Turkish disaster in the 
Black Sea is believed, but Governmenit will do nothing about 
it till tHey receive authentic intelligence and detailed ac¬ 
counts of the occurrence.' So Clarendon told Reeve on 
Monday, but he is disposed to take a decisive part if it alP 
turu|! out to be true; and yesterday Delane had a long con¬ 
versation with Aberdeen, who owned that if the Russians 
(as they suppose) attacked a. convoy of transjjorts at anchor, 
it is a ver}' strong case, and he thought war much more 
probable than it was a few days ago, and he did not speak 
as if he was determined in no case to declare it. This does 
not surjjfise me, in spite of his previous tone ; for ho has gone 
so far that he may be compelled in common consistency to 
go farther. 

, London, December 17tli .—Yesterday morning the news 
of Palmerston’s resignation was made public. It took 
everybody by surprise, few having been aware that he ob¬ 
jected to the Reform measure in contemplation. I received 
the intelligence at Panshanger, and as soon as I got to town 
went to Clarendon to hear all aboul it. He had been quite 
prepared for it, Palmerston having told him that he could 
not take*this Bill. Clarendon says Palmerston behaved per¬ 
fectly well, and in a very straightforward way from first to 
last; "V^en he was invited to join the Government, he told 

' [The Russian fleet in tlie Black Sea attacked and destroyed the Turkish 
squadron in the hyrhour of Sinope on Novtimber 30. This decisive event, 
which was at variance with the psevioiis declarations of the Emperor of 
Russwi compelled the British and French ttovernments to order their fleSts 
to enter thq Black Sea and occupy it. The Russian fleet withdrew within 
the harbours of ^ehastopol.] 
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Aberdeen and Lansdowne that ho was afraid the Reform 
Bill would bring about another separation between them. 
When^ the time arrived for discussing the Bill, and John 
Russell proposed to him to be on the Oomraittee, he said 
that he accepted, because, although he saw no necessity for 
any Reform Bill, and he entirely disapproved of John Russell’s 
having committed himself to such a measure, he would Mot 
(as matters stood) absolutely object to ai!y’ measure whatever, 
but would join the Committee, discuss it, state all his objec¬ 
tions, and endeavour to procure such alterations in it as 
might enable him to accept it. Binding himself ufiable to 
do this with the Committee, ho still waited till the measure 
had been brought before the whole Cabinet; and when he 
‘ found that his objections were unavailing,. and that the 
majority of his colleagues were resolved to take Lord John’s 
scheme, nothing was left for him but to retire. He said he 
might have consented to a smaller measure of disfranchise¬ 
ment, and the appropriation of the disposable seats to the 
counties, but to the enlarged town representation, and espe¬ 
cially to the proposed franchise, he could not agree; and 
moreover he said he was not prepared, at his time of life, 
to encounter endless debates in the House of Commons on 
such a measure. The first time. Clarendon said, he had ever 
heard him acknowledge that he had a time of life. Clarendon 
showed me a very friendly letter Palmerston had wi'itlen to 
him, expressing regret at leaving them, and saying he 
(Clarendon) had a very difficult task before him, and, ‘ as the 
Ii-ishman said, I wish yer Honner well through it.’ He has 
never hinted even at any dissatisfaction as to foreign affairs 
as forming a part of his grounds for resigning. 

Clarendon said he thought it would ere long be the means 
of breaking up the Government, and I thought so too; but, on 
reflecting more deliberately upon the matter, I am disposed 
to take a different view of the political probability, and of 
the part which Palmerston will play. As I have been so 
qonstantly opposed to him, aiM have both entertained and 
expressed so bad an opinion of him on a great many" occa¬ 
sions, I feel the more both bound and incline^ to 3o justice 
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to his conduct upon this one, in which, so far as I am in¬ 
formed, he really has been irreproachable. The first thing 
which seems to have suggested itself to everybody is tjiat he 
has resigned with the intention of putting himself at the 
head of the opponents of Eeform, of joining the Derbyite 
party, and ultimately coining into office with Derby, or 
forming, if possible, a Government of his own. I doubt all 
this, and judge of fiiS future conduct by his past. If he had 
been actuated by selfish and separate objects of ambition, 
and really contemplated transferring himself from the Whig 
to the I'ory party, or setting up an independent standard, 
instead oT breaking with this Cabinet on the question of 
Reform, he would certainly have done so upon the Turkish 
war, as he easily could. Ho would then have gone out 
amidst shouts of applause; ho would have put the Govern¬ 
ment into an immense difficulty, and he would have reserved 
to himself to take whatever course he thought fit about 
Reform. He has acted much more honestly, but less cun¬ 
ningly for his own intei-est, supposing that he has the views 
and projects that arc attributed to him. Lord Lansdowne 
is placed in great embarrassment, for he agrees entirely with 
Palmerston; and if he acts consistently on his own convic¬ 
tions, he will retire too—that is, cease to form a part of the 
Cijiinet. Clarendon expects he will do so.^ 

Ilatchford, Becemher —On Monday when I came to 
town from Goodwood, where 1 went on Sunday, I found a 
letter, from Lady Palmerston, very friendly indeed. She 
said h^r son William had told her what I had said to him 
about Palmerston and his resignation, which had gratified 
her. She then went on to explain why he had resigned, and 
why.at this moment instead of waiting longer; she said he 
would have, accepted a Reform Bill, but wanted Lord John’s 
to be altered, had pi-oposod alterations, and written to 
Aberdeen to urge them, and upon Aberdeen’s reply that his 
suggestions could not be taken, he had no alternative but to 
resign, and he had thought if fairer to the Government tos, 
do so at once, and give them time to make their arrange¬ 
ments, than to put it off till the last moment, when Parlia- 
VOL. I. * I 
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ment was on the point of meeting. I confess I think he was 
right in so doing, and I vas greatly provoked with the 
‘ TimfiS ’ for attacking him, twitting and sneering at him, 
and finding fanlt with him for his desertion; so provoked 
that I wrote a h;tter to the ‘Times,’ which appeared on 
Tuesday, with my opinion thereupon. 

On Tuesday morning I was surprised at receiving a letter 
from Lord Lansdowne, entreating I would tell him what was 
said, and what was the state of public opinion about Palmer¬ 
ston’s resignation, giving mo to understand that he was as 
yet undecided what course he should adopt, and should not 
decide at all events tiU he had seen the Queen next Friday; 
he also said that he had been greatly surprised at this hap¬ 
pening ‘so soon, whatever might luive been»the case later, 
having occurred (marvellous to say) before there had been 
any decision taken by the Government as .such on the whole 
matter, or any ground for me at least to think that issue 
would be joined upon it without that apparently essential 
preliminary.’ I wrote to him in reply all I had heard of 
the reports and notions floating about, and said I hoped his 
determination would eventually be not to withdraw, and I 
sent him Lady Palmerston’s letter to me, which I said 
seemed to me somewhat at variance with his statement, in 
as much as Palmerston evidently considered, that the matter 
was settled. I don’t understand, however, why he wrote to 
Aberdeen, if the question was still before the Cabinet, and 
not yet definitively settled. Assuming Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement to have been correct, Palmerston ought to have 
disputed the matter in the Cabinet, and if overruled there, 
he might have resigned, and not till then. 

Delane went to Aberdeen, and asked him for his version 
of the affair, when he said at once he had, no hesitation in' 
saying that the Eastern Question was the cause and tho’sole 
cause of Palmerston’s resignation; that he had all along 
been opposing what was done, and might have resigned 
oUpon it any time for months past, and that but for that 
question he would have swallowed the Eeform Bill. Delane 
observed, if this was true, Palmerston had acted a very high- 
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minded and disinterested part. It has been imprudent of 
the Government p 9 .pers to insist so strenuously that Palmer¬ 
ston resigned solely on account of Reform, and tha# there 
was no difference on foreign policy, because this elicited a 
violent article in the ‘ Morning Post,’ insisting in turn that 
the Eastern Question was the real cause of his retirement, 
anS everybody will^believe that this was inserted or dictated 
himself. It is strange to find myself the advocate and 
apologist of Palmerston, when the preceding pages are . 
brimful,of censure of his acts and bad opinion of his cha¬ 
racter; lyit, whatever prejudices I may have or have had 
against him, they never shall prevent my saying wh%t I 
believe to be true, and doing him ample justice, when I. 
think that he* is acting honourably, fairly, and conscien¬ 
tiously. This letter of Lord Lansdowne’s has a little shaken 
my convictions, but still I am struck with the fact of his 
having refrained from resigning on the Eastern Question, 
when by so doing ho might have damaged the Goveimment 
immensely, and obtained for himself increased popularity 
and considerable power if these were his objects. 

Londni, December ‘Zlnd .—I went to town this morning, 
called on Lady Palmerston, found her in good sjnrits and 
huMsour, and vastly pleased at all the testimonies of appro- 
bsftion and admiration ho has received. She exclaimed with 
exultation, ‘He is always in the right in everything he 
does,’ a position I could not confirm, and which I did not 
care to dispute. We then talked of the present crisis, when 
to my* no small amazement she said that she saw no reason 
now why it should not be made up, and he should not 
remain, that he left the Government with regret, liked his 
office, and had no wish to quit his colleagues, but could not 
consent to^uch ti measure as Lord John had proposed. She 
then recapitulated what she wrote to me, and complained 
of Aberdeen’s having replied to Palmerston’s note in such a 
style of perempliory refusal; if he had only expressed regret 
at the difference, and proposed a fresh reference to th6 
Cabinet, it might have been avoided. Still, she thought if 
they were disposed to be reasonable it was possible to repair 
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the breach. Palmerston had never had any answer to his 
letter of resignation, no notice had been l^ken of it, nor had 
the Queen’s acceptance of his resignation ever been conveyed 
to him. She talked with bitterness of the articles in the 
‘ Times,’ and of his resignation having been so hastily pub¬ 
lished, and said he had all along been very much dissatisfied 
with the condnct of the Eastern Question, and convinced that, 
if his advice had been taken at first, we should not be in our 
present dilemma and embarrassing position, and he had only 
consented to stay in the Government, when overruled in his 
suggestions, because he thought he could nevertheless effect 
some good by remaining, and tender essential aid to Claren¬ 
don. I expressed the strongest desire that the matter might 
he patched up, and entreated her to try and* bring it about. 
Palmerston was gone out, so I did not see him. 

I then went to the Office, and directly wrote to Graham, 
who was at the Cabinet, begging him to see me, and telling 
him I had reason to believe Palmerston was not disinclined 
to stay. Meanwhile Bessborough called on me, and told 
me all the reports from Marylebone and other parts of the 
metropolis, as well as the country; all represented Palmer¬ 
ston’s popularity to he immense, great enthusiasm about the 
Eastern Question, and profound indifference about Reform ; 
and he said there was a report that Palmerston was not un¬ 
likely to stay in, and that it was of the greatest importance 
that he should. He also said that Hayter declared there 
was no chance whatever of their carrying the Reform Bill 
in the House of Commons, especially if Palmerston headed 
the opposition to it. 

He was hardly gone when Graham came to me. I told 
him all that had passed between Lady Palmerston and me, 
and entreated him to see if something could net bo done. 
He said he himself should be too happy to bring it about 
if possible, and he had no personal ground of complaint, 
but he did not know how Lord John might be disposed, 
‘particularly as Palmerston in one of his letters had,»poken 
in very uncourteous terms of him and Aberdeen, He said 
'it was wonderful how Palmerston, quite uiriike most men, 
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was often intemperate with his pen, while he was always 
very guarded in lj.is language.* In reply to some of the 
things Lady Palmerston had said, ho told me that tlie diffi¬ 
culty was that Palmerston’s objections went to the -principle 
of the measure, and though the details might still be open 
to discussion, it was imjiossible they could concede the 
principles of the pjeasure without dishonour, and this was 
not to be thought of. That with regard to fresh reference 
to the Cabinet, Palmerston had stated all his objections to . 
the Cattfnet, when they had been considered and overruled, 
therefore^ another reference to the Caiwici would have been 
useless. He asked me if Palmerston was prepared to give 
up his objections. I said I presumed not, but he must, 
understand tliAt I did not know what he was prepared to 
concd&e or require, only what I had reiieated, that he was 
not disinclined still to remain if the matter admitted of 
adjustment. He said the office was still open, and that the 
Cabinet then going on was not about filling it up, but 
entirely on the Eastern Question. After a good deal of talk 
we parted, he promising to see what could be done to bring 
about a compromise and reconciliation. 

I then wrote to Lord Laiisdowno telling him what had 
passed, and suggested that, as he is to see the Queen to¬ 
morrow, he shoald invoke her assistance to settle this affair, 
and so the matter stands. I am satisfied that at this moment 
Palmerston would prefer staying where he is to anything 
else, present or prospective, and he dons not wish to embark 
in fre^ combinations; but it is impossible to say what he 
may not do under fresh circumstances, and if he is exposed 
to all the ^attractions of excessive flattery and the means of 
obtaining great power. If this Government should be over- 
thrpwn, I’see *o other man who could form one. Derby 
is in such a deplorable state of health that I do not think he 
could possibly undertake it, and though Palmerston’s diffi¬ 
culties would ¥e great, they .would not be insurmountable, 
and the very necessity of having a Government, and the 
impossibility of any other man forming one, would give him 
great facilities^ and draw.a great many people from various 
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parties to enlist under Mm. It is, therefore, of immense 
importance that there should he a compromise now, for I 
am strongly of opinion that if there is not the Government will 
not be able to go on. What I fear is that, if a negotiation 
should be begun, the parties will not come to terms, and 
neither be disposed to make sufficient concessions. Lady 
Palmerston hinted at Aberdeen’s going (j.nt, which she sSid 
he had always professed his readiness to do, but I gave her 
to understand that if he did. Lord John would insist dn 
taking his place, which would not, I apprehend, ^ more 
palateable to Palmerston than the present arrangement. 

December '^Ath .—I went to town this morning to hear 
^ what was going on. I found Granville who told me there 
was a negotiation on foot, conducted by Newcastle, who had 
been to Palmerston yesterday and discussed the niatter. 
Palmerston was to give Ms answer at twelve to-day; Granville 
did not think amy concessions about Eeform were to be made 
to him, and nothing more than an agreement that the whole 
question should be reconsidered. He was to write a letter, 
saying there had been ‘ a misunderstanding,’ said he was 
evidently dying to remain, full of interest in foreige. politics, 
and could not bear to be out the way of knowing and having 
a concern in all that is going on, and probabl}' by no meems 
insensible to the difficulties of another positiem, that of being 
the leader of an Opposition, and still more to the having to 
form and carry on a Government should that Opposition be 
successful. All this I think exceedingly probable. I then 
went to Clarendon, where I learnt that Palmerston had 
given Ms answer, and that he meant to stay. He had 
written a letter, not exactly such a one as they could have 
wished, but which must do; and though it was not yet 
formally settled, it had gone so far that it could not 
fail now. Both Clarendon and Granville told me John 
Eussell had behaved admirably, which I was glad to 
hear. Granville thinks Palmerston has no rancum against 
Aberdeen, but a good deal against John Eussell. Granville 
said I had made a bad selection in writing to Graham on 
Thursday about Palmerston’s staying in, as of all the 
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Cabinet lie was the man most against him, and most opposed 
to his return; bui Clarendon •said for that very reason he 
was very glad I had addressed myself to Graham, and that 
I had since written him a strong letter, as I did yesterday, 
setting forth as forcibly as I could the expediency of a 
reconciliation and the danger of Palmerston’s separating 
himself from them,«ynd the infallible consequences thereof. 

Walewski has been making a great flare up about the 
article in the ‘ Times,’ stating tliat Dundas wanted to 
pursue ilie Eussian fleet after Siiio^ie, and that Baraguay 
d’Hillierj put his veto on the operation. Clarendon assured 
him the statement was inserted without his privity, and he 
had nothing to do with it. Walewski then asked him to^ 
authorise a formal contradiction in the ‘ Globe,’ or to let 
it be* officially contradicted in the ‘ Monitcur.’ Clarendon 
declined the first, and advised against the latter course. I 
offered to speak to Delano about contradicting it in the 
‘ Times,’ which I afterwards did. He said the fact was 
true, and he had received it from various quarters, and it 
was useless to contradict it; but there was no reason the 
^ Monitedr ’ should not do so if they liked, so I sent him to 
Clarendon to talk it over and settle what was to bo done to 
smuoth the ruffled phrmage of the French. 

• On Thursday at the Cabinet the resolution was taken 
which amounffe to war. The French sent a proposal that 
the fleets should go into the Black Sea, repel any Eussian 
aggi-ession, and force any' Eussian ships of war they m*et 
with £o go back to Sebastopol, usiug force in case of resist¬ 
ance. We assented to this proposal, and orders were sent 
accordingly. This must produce hostilities of some sort, 
and renders war inevitable. It is curious that this stringent 
measure Should have been adopted during Palmerston’s 
absence,•and that ho had no hand in it. It will no doubt 
render the reconciliation more agreeable to him. This 
incident of his‘resignation anjl return, which has made such 
a hubbub not only here but all over Europe for several days, 
is certainly extraordinary, and will hardly be intelligible, 
especially as iff will hereafter appear that he has withdrawn 
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his resignation with hardly any, or perhaps no, conditions. 
On looking dispassionately al it, it seems .to me Palmerston 
and itberdeen have both been somewhat to blame. Lord 
Lansdowne left town ten days or a fortnight ago, with a 
distinct understanding, as he afSrms, that the question of 
the Reform Bill was not to be definitively settled till after 
Christmas, and though he was aware of, Palmerston’s objec¬ 
tions, he had no idea he would take any decisive step tjll 
then. A few days after he was gone to Bowood, Palmerston 
wrote to Aberdeen, a most unnecessary and Ul-judged act. 
Aberdeen—instead of referring in his answer to tjie above- 
named understanding, and giving no other answer, replies 
that he has consulted John Russell and Granville, who think 
that nothing can be proposed that will remove tis objections, 
and that he agrees with them, on which Palmerston sends 
in his resignation in a letter described to be brief and 
peremptory in its tone. All these letters were wrong, and none 
of them ought to have been w'ritten. I see they (his colleagues 
or some of them) think Palmerston never had really any 
intention of quitting his post, but more suo tried to bully a 
little, not without hopes that he might frighten them into 
some concessions on the Reform Bill, and meaning, if he 
failed, to knock under, as he has so often done upon oMier 
occasions. I am much inclined to suspect there is a grdat 
deal of truth in this hypothesis, being struck by Lady 
Palmerston’s mildness and abstinence from violence and 
abuse, and the evident anxiety of both of them for a recon¬ 
ciliation, and again by the very easy terms on which fie has 
been induced to stay. There has been no exaction or dicta¬ 
tion on his part, but, so far as appears at present, something 
very like a surrender. 
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CHAPTER V, 

l5)rd I’almersfon's Ectuni—The Czar's Desi<fiia—Uiieertain Prospects—A. 
Dinner of I.awyers- Preparations for War—^The Reform Scheme modi¬ 
fied—^Russian Preparations for War—Entry of the Rlack Sea—Intrigues 
of Fra»ce with Russia —Attacks on Prince Albert—Virulence of the 
Press—Attitude of Russia—Reluctance on both sides to engage in War 
—Prince Albert’s Participation in Adairs of State Opening of Parlia¬ 
ment—Vindiciition of Prince All)ert—Oder of Marriage of Prince'* 
N^oloon to Princess Mary of Cambridge—Publication of the Queen’s 
Speech—Tile Hesitation of Austria—Justification of the tVar --The Blue 
Books—Popularity of the War—Last Ed’orts for Peace—The Emperor 
Napoleon’s Letter—Lord John’s Reform Bill—Dilliculties arising—^The 
Greeks—Objections to the Reform Bill—^I’ostponcincnt of the Reform 

Bill. 

Bowood, December 26th .—I came here to-day through 
town, ■niicre I saw en passant Granville and Clarendon; 
received a letter this morning from Graham, telling me 
everything was arranged and Palmerston would stay, which 
ctf course I knew long hefore. Clarendoiuthooght Newcastle 
had managed it exceedingly well, inasmuch as by this 
mixture of conciliation and firmness he had got Palmerston 
to -write and withdraw his resignation, without any condi¬ 
tions; indeed. Clarendon considtirs that Palmerston has 
virtually acceded to all the provisions of Lord John’s Bill to 
which he had objected. Whether his actions correspond 
with this idea we shall see hereafter. The letter he has 
wijtten they say is ‘ artful and cunning,’ but Aberdeen 
does nok appear dissatisfied with it; and as it is a consider¬ 
able concession in him to write any letter at all, they are 
right not to qharrel about tlje expressions. On the wholej 
I am now of opinion that Palmerston will be damagedylJjj 
this prooeediug. Nothing could justify his resignation -ui 
such a crisis but a case <of urgent necessity, and if h'^ realfy 
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was urged to it by sucb a necessity, be clearly could not be 
justified in recalling his resignation five £>t six days after¬ 
wards,‘finding himself exactly in the same situation as he 
was in before it. It seems to me that he is certainly on 
the horns of this dilemma, that he was either wrong in 
resigning or wrong in returning. I told Lord Lansdowne 
so, but he did not say much in reply; ,i»nd I find the lan¬ 
guage of this place is all favourable to Lord Palmerston, 
which I pn.'sume to be from tlioir sympathising in his 
objections to Eeform; and they throw most of the blame on 
Aberdeen for writing to him the letter he did, in ^hich no 
doubt he erred. However, they are all very glad it is nlade 
,up, and justly think that the less that is said about it 
hereafter the better. I think now that some steps had been 
taken towards a reconciliation oven before the Thursday 
when Lady Palmerston spoke to me, and the Queen knew 
on Thursday that the reconciliation was highly probable; 
for she wrote to Lord Lansdowne that evening, and told 
him he need not come to Windsor on Fridaj', which letter 
he received just as he was going to set off. The Tories 
and the Eadicals are equally puzzled, perplexed, ^nd dis¬ 
gusted, and do not know what to say. They accordingly 
solace themselves with such inventions and falsehoods a^ it 
suits their several purposes to circulate. » * 

Clarendon received a letter from Cowley while I was 
with him, in which he said he sent him a paper tending to 
slfow that the Emperor of Eussia was bent upon the destruc¬ 
tion of Turkey, and prepared to run every risk, and encounter 
any enemy, in the pursuit of that object. This is, I think, 
very likely; and what is equally likely that, per d(f,mna per 
emdes, and with much danger and damage to himself, he will 
accomplish the ruin of the Tui’k. But all speculation must 
be vague and fallacious as to the results of such a war as is 
now beginning. 

January 3rd, 18.')4.—I returned from Bowood on Satur¬ 
day, having had no conversation whatever on politics <with 
Lord Lansdowne—and of course I sought .none. News 
came there that the Turks had accepted tMe proposal of 
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the Allied Powers to enter into a negotiation, and we are 
now waiting to what the Bmperor of Russia will be dis¬ 
posed to dobut almost everybody thinhs he will refuse to 
treat, and- certainly he will never admit, as the preliminary 
condition of negotiation, that no former treaties shall be 
revived. The Cabinet meets to-day for the purpose, I con¬ 
clude, of resuminjj^the consideration of the Reform Bill. 
The only thing Lord Lansdowne did say to me was, that he 
had had several conversations with John Russell when he 
was at JJowood, and that ho thought he had made an im¬ 
pression ,on him; he evidently expected that Lord John 
would make concessions in his Bill which might satisfy, or 
partly so, him and Palmerston. ^ 

January 5th .—I dined on Tuesday with the Chancellor, 
Lord* Cranworth: an array of lawyers, the Chancellor of 
Ireland (a coarse, vulgar-looking man, with twitchings in 
his face). Lord Campbell, Alderson, Coleridge, and the 
Solicitor-General (Bethell); besides these Aberdeen, Graham, 
and one or two more men. 

I sat next to Graham and had much talk. He said the 
Cabinet that morning had gone off easily, and he thought 
matters would jiroceed quietly now. Palmerston is quite at 
hisi ease and just as if nothing had happened, which was 
exactly like him. Graham thinks the Emperor of Russia is 
determined on war, and wUl not consent to negotiate ; he said 
he had been as anxious as any man to maintain peace, but if 
we TSfere driven to go to war, he was for waging it with the- 
utmost vigour, and inflicting as much injury as we could 
on Russia, and that we might strike very severe blows. It 
was commonly supposed Sebastopol was unassailable by sea, 
but he was not satisfied of that, as they are not in pos¬ 
session of'suffiaient information to be at all sure about it, 
but thatche did not know what a powerful fleet with the aid 
of steam could not accomplish. He was inclined to believe 
that such a fledt might force the entrance to the place and 
destroy the Russian fleets, but that it would probably cost 
many ships to, effect such an operation. In discussing the , 
probability of»Russia aqd Turkey being brought to terms 
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we agreed that the conditions accepted by the Turks should 
prove a sufficient basis. When I asked ,him whether this 
would'not satisfy even Palmerston, and whether he would 
not be desirous of peace if it could be so brought about, he 
said he thought not, that Palmerston’s politics were alwaj's 
personal, and that nothing would satisfy him now but to 
humiliate the Emperor. 

Yesterday afternoon I saw Clarendon at the Foreign 
Office. He said the Cabinet went off smoothly enough, and 
Palmerston did not appear dissatisfied; confirmed what 
Graham said of his easy manner—no awkwardness or re¬ 
serve. Aberdeen had written to him in answer to his letter 
(recalling his resignation, saying he wondered he should 
have thought the matter of the Reform Bill^iial; and John 
Bussell, when it was all over, cfilled on him. The altei'a- 
tions in the Reform Bill w<?re principally those: to e.vtend 
somewhat the disfranchisement and to give more of the seats 
to the counties (which was what both Lord Lansdowne and 
Palmerston wished), and to reduce the county franchise 
from 20 to 10, taking Locke King’s plan, the town franchise 
to be 61., with three years’ rating, as originally ■proposed. 
This is intended to admit the working classes; as Clarendon 
said, the principle of the last Reform Bill having been* to 
exclude them, and -this to admit them. It reems now that 
Lansdowne and Palmerston will not dissent from this plan, 
though they do not like it. The various propositions were put 
by the vote seriatim in the Cabinet and carried nem. diSs., so 
that, instead of everything having been conceded to Pal¬ 
merston (as the lying newspapers proclaimed), nothing has 
been ; and he has, on the contrai-y', knocked under., 

Clarendon showed me the Note submitted to the Turkish 
Government with the proposals as the basis of negotiatiops, 
to which we have not yet received a formal answer; but 
from a confused telegraphic message they think the Turks 
have accepted them. These terms will then Have to' go to St. 
Petersburg. But meanwhile the notification to the Emperor 
of the orders to our fleets was to reach St. Petersburg this 
day, and Clarendon thinks it exceedingly lately this will 
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produce an immediate declaration of war ou his part. His 
warlike preparations are enormous, and it is said that the 
Church has granted him a loan of four and a half millions to 
defray them. I told Clarendon what Graham had said to 
me of Palmerston’s disposition. He said he did not know, 
but it was not unlikely, and quite true about personal motives 
aHvays influencing his conduct; and that he had always 
pleased himself witll the reflexion that the downfall of Louis 
Philippe might be traced to the Montpensier marriage, which 
had really been the remote cause of it. Graham had told 
me that Stratford was now really anxious for peace, for he 
began to see the possibility of war bringing about the sub¬ 
stitution of French influences at Constantinople in place of 
Kussian, and of the two he infinitely preferred the latter.* 
ClarSndon confirmed this. 

January Gtli .—All going ou very amicably in the Cabinet, 
and Pam and Johnny the best friends possible, cutting their 
jokes on each other, and Palmerston producing all his old 
objections to the Eeform Bill just as if it was discussed for 
the first time. From what has been settled in regard to the 
fleets at Constantinople I think we are running an enormous 
risk of some great catastrophe.' It appears that Admiral 
H»melin declared it was impossible to enter the Black Sea 
with safety, ^^nd Baraguay d’llilliers ^agreed with him. 
Dundas was of the same opinion, but said he was ready to go 
if ordered. Stratford was not convinced of the danger as 
BarS^uay d’Hilliers was. Before the opinion of the Frei»«ii. 
Admiral could reach Paris orders were sent out for the fleets 
to enter, and though some discretion is left to the Admirals, 
the orders are so precise that it is extremely probable they 

' [On November 30 tlie Russian fleet from Sebastopol attached tbo 
Tujkish squadi'on in the harbour of Sinope and destroyed it. It was this 
violent action on the part of Russia that at once decided the British and 
French Governments to occupy the Black Sea with their fleets. The Russian 
ships withdrew within the harbour of Sebastopol, which they never left 
again. I believe that Admiral Dundas and Admiral J.yons proposed to 
enter the Black Sea at once and intercept the Russian vessels before thjy 
could reach Sebastopol, but this proposal was overruled by (he French 
officers, whb were disinclined to act until they received iiereniptory orders 
from the Emiiero#.] 
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will obey them in spite of the danger, great as it is; for the 
Black Sea is so dark they can take no observations, and so 
deep it cannot be sounded, perpetual fogs (which make the 
darkness), and no harbour where the fleets can take refuge. 
If the fleets should meet with any serious disaster, the indig¬ 
nation and clamour here w'ould be prodigious, and the most 
violent accusations would be levelled at the Government. 'It 
would be said that they would not let the fleets go during 
the summer and safe seasons, when they could have done 
anything they pleased; but, having allowed the Sinope affair 
to take place, and failed to bring about peace, the}' now send 
the fleets when they can do no good and prevent no mischief, 
^and only expose them to damage or destruction. 

Broadlands, January —I came here on Friday; no¬ 
body is here but the Flahaults and Azeglio; 1 walked with 
Palmerston yesterday and talked of the Turkish question. 
He thinks the Emperor will jiot declare war on receiving 
news of the orders to the fleets, but send some temporising 
answer. He said that if these orders had been sent four 
months ago, the whole thing would have been settled, which 
may or not be true; he is very confident of the success of 
our naval operations, and of the damage we may do to 
Kussia; he has never alluded to Eeform or anything con¬ 
nected with it, and is in very good humour. ^ * 

January 15th .—I have never yet noticed the extra¬ 
ordinary run there has been for some weeks past against the 
.trourt, more particularly the Prince, which is now exciting 
general attention, and has undoubtedly produced a consider¬ 
able effect throughout the country. It began a few weeks 
ago in the press, particularly in the ‘ Daily News ’ and Ahe 
‘Morning Advertiser,’ but chiefly in the latter, and was 
immediately taken up by the Tory papers, theMorning 
Herald ’ and the ‘ Standard,’ and for some time pfist they 
have poured forth article after article, and letter after letter, 
full of the bitterest abuse and all sorts of lies. The ‘Mom- 
iag Advertiser ’ has sometimes had five or six articles on the 
same day all attacking and maligning Prince Albert. Many 
of these are very vague, but the qharges against him are 
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principally to this effect, that he has been in the habit of 
meddling improperly in publjp affairs, and has used his 
influence to promote objects of his own and the inte) 5 ests of 
his oito family at the expense of the interests of this 
country; that he is German and not English in his senti¬ 
ments and principles; that he corresponds with foreign 
princes and with British Ministers abroad witliout the know¬ 
ledge of the Govenfinent, find that he thwarts the foreign 
policy of the Ministers when it does not coincide with his . 
own ideas and purposes. He is particularly accused of 
having exerted his influence over this Government to prevent 
thejf tilling the course' which they ought to have done with 
regard to Turkey, and of having a strong bias towards 
Austria and.ljussia and against France. Then it is said* 
that .ho is always present when the Queen receives her 
Ministers, which is unconstitutional, and that all the papers 
pass through his hands or under his eyes. Ho is accused of 
interfering with all the departments of government, more 
particularly with the Horse Guards, and specifically with the 
recent transactions and disagreements in that office, which 
led to lijic retirement of General Brown, the Adjutant- 
General. Then he and the Queen are accused of having got 
up^an intrigue with foreign Powers, Austria particularly, for 
getting Palmerston out of office hist year; that she first 
hampered him in the Foreign Office, by insisting on seeing 
his despatches before he sent them off, and then that she 
com^'slled John Eussoll to dismiss him on the ground. 
disrespectful conduct to hersolt^ when the real reason was 
condescension to the wishes of Austria, with which Power 
th^ Prince had intimately connected himself. Charges of 
this sort,* mixed up with smaller collateral ones, have been 
repeated <Jay after day with the utmost virulence and inso¬ 
lence by both the Eadical and the Tory journals. For some 
time they made very little impression, and the Queen and 
Prince were n(jt at all disturbed by them; but the long con¬ 
tinuance of these savage libCls, and the effect which th^ 
continual refutation has evidently produced throughout the 
country, iiave*turned their indifference into extreme annoy- 
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anoe. I must say I never remember anytliing more atrocious 
or unjust. Delane went to^ Aberdeen and told bim that 
immense mischief had been done, and that he ought to know 
that the effect produced was very great and general, and 
offered (if it was thought desirable) to take up the cudgels 
in defence of the Court. Aberdeen consulted the Prince, 
and they were of opinion that it was better not to put forth 
any defence, or rebut such charges in thb press, but to wait 
till Parliament meets, and take an opportunity to repel the 
charges there. One of the papers announced that a Liberal 
member of Parliament intended to bring the matter 'forward 
when Parliament meets, but I do not expect he Will make 
his appearance. At present nobody talks of anything else, 

' and those who come up from distant parts of the country 
say that the subject is the tinivei-sal topic of discussion in 
country towns and on railways. It was currently reported 
in the Midland and Northern counties, and actually stated in 
a Scotch paper, that Prince Albert had been committed to 
the Tower, .end there wore people found credulous and foolish 
enough to believe it. It only shows how much malignity 
there is amongst the masses, which a profligate^ and im¬ 
pudent mendacity can stir up, when a plausible occasion is 
found for doing so, and how ‘ the mean are gratified by 
insults on the high.’ It was only the other day that the 
Prince was extraordinarilj' popular, and received wherever 
he went with the strongest demonstration of public favour, 
ag/i I'ow it would not be safe for him to present hjtpself 
anywhere in public, and very serious apprehensions are felt 
lest the Queen and he should bo insulted as they go to open 
Parliament a fortnight hence. In my long experience I 
never remember anything like the virulence and .profligacy 
of the i>ress for the last six months, and I rejoice • that 
Parliament is going to meet and fair discussion begifi, for 
nothing else can in the slightest degree cheek it, and iiia, it 
may be hoped, will. 

^ January 16th .—The attacks on the Prince go on with 
redoubled violence, and the most absurd lies are put forth 
and readily believed. It is very difficult to ^npw what t<> 
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So, but the best thing will be a discussion in the House of 
Commons, if possible in both Houses. It is now said that 
Sir Eobert Peel is going to raise one. Clarendon tdld me 
yesterday that ho should not be surprised if the Emperor 
of Russia were to recall Brunnow and not Kisseleff, as he 
is more particularly incensed against England, knowing 
very well that we h^ye acted consistently and in a straight- 
brward direction throughout, while the French have been 
continually vacillating, and have kept up a sort of coquetry 
w'ith hyu; for example, Castelbajac congratulated the 
Emperor,on the Sinope affair, and said he did so as a 
Minister, a soldier, and a Christian. A pretty Government 
to depend on, and which our stupid and ignorant press is < 
Lauding to the Skies for its admirable and chivalrous conduct 
as compared to ours. 

January 21sL -For some days past the Tory papers have 
relaxed their violence against the Court, while the Radical 
ones, especially the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ have redoubled 
their attack.s, and not a day passes without some furious 
article, and vei’y often five or six articles and letters, all in 
the same strain. It is not to be denied or concealed that 
these abominable libels have been greedily swallowed all 
ove* the country and a strong impression produced. The 
prtss has been infamous, and I have little doubt that there 
is identy of libellous matter to be found in some of the 
articles/if it should be deemed advisable for the Attorney- 
Generiti to take it up. There can be little doubt that the 
Tory leaders got alarmed and ann«yed at the lengths tc 
which their papers were proceeding, and have taken 
mearores |o stop them. The Radical papers nothing can 
stop} because they find their account in the libels ; the sale 
of yiq, ‘ Advertiser ’ is enormously increased since it has 
begun th^ course, and, finding perfect immunity, it increases 
every dhy in audacity and virulence. One of the grounds of 
attack (in the ‘ Morning Herald.^ and ‘ Standard ’ principally) 
.has been the illegality of the Prince being a Privy Councillor. 
In reply to* this.! wrote a letter (in my own name) showing 
what ^e law iftnd praetiee are, but incautiously said the 

VOL. I. K 
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argument had been advanced by a member of the Gwrlton 
Club, whereas it was in fact*’ a member of the Conservative, 
and I had imagined the two Clubs were the same. This 
mistake drew down on me various lettoi’S, attacking and 
abusing me, and for several days the ‘ Morning Herald ’ has 
been full of coarse and stupid invectives against me, supplied 
by correspondents, who, from the de^vils in their letters, 
must be persons with whom T live in great social intimacy -'' 
They are, however, of a very harmless description, and too 
dull to be effective. , 

January 25th .—I wrote a letter in the ‘ Times ’ (signed 
Juvenal), showing up the lies of the ‘Morning Advertiser,’ 
and how utterly unworthy of credit such a paper is. I find 
Palmerston and Aberdeen have come to an understanding as 
to what shall be said in the way of explanation, which is a 
good thing. It is not to be much, and they will tell the 
same story. One faint ray of hope for peace has dawned. 
The Emperor on receiving our Note has not recalled Brunnow, 
but ordered him to ask for explanations, and he is only to 
withdraw if the answer is of a certain tenor. Clarendon told 
him he could not give him an answer at the moment, and 
Seymour had said in the P.S. to his last despatch, ‘For 
God’s sake don’t give Brunnow any answer for three days.’ 
It is clearly one of two things—the Emperor meditates 
making peace, or he wants to gain time. The fact is, he has 
got the answer, for our instructions to the Admirals (which 
'■''were communicated to him) explain our intention£^‘ In a 
few days more we must receive his reply to the pacific 
overture. 

January 29th .—Brunnow has not received his s^swer, but 
is to have it on Tuesday, when I imagine he will announce 
his departure. Eisseleff has not had his eithei, and tjiere 
is some disagreement as to the answers between us and 
the French Government. Clarendon has sent to Paris the 
answer he proposes to give, Ipit the French wish not to give 
'Kisseleff any answer at all, nor even to tell him what it 
is, but to send their answer through their Ambassador at 
Petersburg, to which Clarendon strenuously' objects. This 
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is only for the purpose of delay, the Emperor Napoleon 
being so reluctant'to go to war, and anxious to put off the 
evil day as long as he can. It is not wonderful, ^r the 
accounts of the distress in France, the stagnation of trade, 
and the financial embarrassments, and the consequent alarm 
that prevails as well as suffering, make it very natural that 
the Government sltould shrink from plunging into a war 
m,e duration of which is doubtful, but the expense certain. 
Oolloredo told me the other day that he thought Orloff’s 
mission io Vienna afforded a good prospect of peace, because 
he was sure Orloff would not have accepted the mission 
unless he had really expected to bring it to a successful 
issue, but Clarendon told me last night that Orloff is only 
empowered to propose the same conditions which the Em¬ 
peror originally insisted on, and that his real object is to 
detach Austria and Prussia from the alliance, by any means 
he can and by offering them any terms they please. 

The attacks on the Prince are subsiding, excejjt from 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ which goes doggedly on in spite 
of its lies being exposed. John Kussell told me the other 
day that Soon after the Queen’s marriage she asked Mel¬ 
bourne whether the Prince ought to see all the papers and 
knoV everything. Melbourne consulted him about it, and 
he thinks that he consulted the Cabinet,' but is not quite 
sure of this. However, Melbourne and Lord John (and the 
who)^ Cabinet if he did consult them) agreed that it was 
quite p'.'Oper she should show him and tell him everything, 
and that was the beginning of his bhing mixed up in public 
affairs. Why he did not then begin to be present at her 
interviews* with her Ministers I do not know, but that prac¬ 
tice began when Peel came in, and Lord John said he found 
it established when he came back, and he saw no objection 
to it. Hfe told me last night that the Queen had talked to 
him about the jjresent clamour, which of course annoyed 
her, and she said, if she had had the Prince to talk to an(^ 
employ in explaining matters at the time of the Bedchamber 
quarrel with Peel, that affair would not have happened. 
Lord John sai(f he thought she must have been advised by 
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somebody to act as slie did, to which she replied with great 
candour and nairete, ‘ No, \t was entirely my own foolish¬ 
ness.*^ This is the first time I have heard of her acknow¬ 
ledging that it was ‘ foolishness,’ and is an sivowal creditable 
to her sense. Lord John said, when Loi-d Spencer was con¬ 
sulted on the matter he replied, ‘ It is a bad ground for a 
Whig Government to stand on, but as ^'entlemon you can’t 
do otherwise.’ 

Fehruarij 1st. —Parliament met yesterday, a greater crowd 
than usual to see the i)rocession. The Queen aivi Prince 
were very well received, as well as usual, if not better; but 
all the enthusiasm was bestowed on the Turkish Minister, 

‘ the mob showing their sympathy in his cause by vociferous 
cheering the whole way. The night went blf capitally for 
the Government in both Houses. In the Lords Derby made 
a slashing speech, but very impnident, and played into Aber¬ 
deen’s hands, who availed himself thereof very well, and 
made a very good answer, which is better to read than it was 
to hear. Derby afforded him a good opportunity of vindi¬ 
cating the Prince, which he did very effectively, and then 
Derby followed him and joined in the vindicatlUn, but he 
clumsily allowed Aberdeen to take the initiative. Clarendon 
answered Clanricarde, who was hostile, but not very bitter ; 
the former showed how much ho suffers from want of prh'c- 
tiee and facility. I thought he would have failed in the 
middle, but he recovered himself and wont on. Derby was 
•^put into a groat rage by Aberdeen’s speech, and coSid not 
resist attacking me (whom he saw behind the Throne). He 
attacked my letter (signed C.), in which I had pitched into 
the Tories for their attacks on the Prince. I saw,his people 
turn round and look towards me, but I did not care a fig, 
and was rather pleased to see how what I Wrote had galled 
them, and struck home. In the Commons the** Govern¬ 
ment was still more triumphant. The Opposition were dis¬ 
organised and feeble; all who spoke on that side took 
3ifferent views, and very little was said. John Bussell made 
a very good speech, and took the bull by the horns about 
the Mnce, entered at once on the^subject, ahd delivered an 
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energetic vindication of and euloginm on liini in his best 
stj'le. It was excellent, and between his speech and Aber¬ 
deen’s and all those who chimed in, that abomination may 
be considered to be destroyed altogether, and we shall pro¬ 
bably hear no more of it. 

This evening-told me a secret that surprised mo 

much. I asked him^casiially if he know for what purpose 
,^inco Napoleon was gone to Brussels, when he told me 
that he was gone to tiy and get King Leopold to use his 
influence here to bring about liis marriage with the Princess 
Mary, the Duke of Cambridge’s sister; that for a long time 
past Palmerston had been strongly urging this match with 
the Queen, and had written heaps of letters to press it, 
having been •!« constant communication about it with 
Walewski and the Emperor himself. They had made such 
a point of it that the Queen had thought herself obliged to 
consult the Princess Mary herself about it, who would not 
listen to it. The negotiator did not make the proposal more 
palateable, and he did not recommend himself the more, by 
suggesting that such a match was very preferable to any 
little Gern^n prince. It is incredible that ho should have 
mixed himself in an aflair that he could hardly fail to know 
mu^ be very disagreeable to the Queen, besides that the 
Paincess is not likely to sacrifice her country and her posi¬ 
tion for such a speculation; so hazardous and uncertain at 
best, and involving immediate obligations and necessities sit 
whieddjer pride could not fail to revolt. 

Fehrtiary 2nd .—The above story, put together with some 
other things, leads to strange conjectures about Palmerston, 
which seem to justify the suspicions and convictions of the 
Court and others about him. I hare before alluded to his 
intimate connexipn with Walewski, and the notorious favour 
with whigh he is regarded by the Emperor, who considers 
him as his great appui here. 

Before proceeding I mus^ however, refer to another 
matter, which seems to have no connexion with it. There* 
is always great ^anxiety on the part of the press to get the 
Queen’s Speedy so as to give a sketch of it the morning of 
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the day wheu it is made, and those who do not get it are 
very jealous of those who dq. There has been great bother 
about it on some former occasions, once particularly, because 
one of the Derbyites gave it to their pa^jer, the ‘Morning 
Herald,’ it having been communicated in strict confidence, 
and according to recent custom, to the leaders of the part}'. 
The other day Aberdeen refused to ^ive it even to the 
‘ Times,’ and of course to any other paper, and he begge^ 
Palmerston not to send it to the ‘Morning Post,’ which'is 
notoriously his paper. Nevertheless, the Speech appeared 
in the ‘ Times,’ and what seemed more extraordinaiy, in the 
‘Morning Advertiser,’ the paper which has been the fiercest 
opponent of the Government, and the most persevering and 
virulent of the assailants of the Prince. How these papers 
got the Speech nobody tnows, but Us there were four 
dinners, at which at least a hundred men must have been 
present, it is easy to imagine that some one of these may 
have communicated it. Delane has friends in all parties, 
and he told me that he had no less than three offers of it, and 
therefore he had no difficulty. But how did the ‘ Morning 
Advertiser ’ come by it ? It is politically opposed,t;oboth the 
Ministry and the Derbyites ; but it must have got the Speech 
from some person of one or the other party, with whoiq it 
has some community of interest or object. Tlie run upon the 
Prince was carried on equally by the ‘ Morning Herald ’ and 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser ’ till within ten days of the meeting 
Parliament, when the former was stopped; therlatter 
never ceased. I have heard it surmised more than once that 
these attache proceeded from Paris, and were paid for by 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, but I never could believe it. 
The other day I met M. Alexandre Thomas at dinner at 
Marble Hill, and we came to town together.. He told me he 
had no doubt the abuse of the Prince was the work of the 
Emperor, and paid for by him. It did not make much im¬ 
pression on me at the moment; but now, patting all these 
things together, I cannot help partaking in the opinion that 
the whole thing has been got up, managed, and paid for by 
Louis Napoleon, Walewski, and another pers(jii here. 
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Brutinow received his answer yesterday,, with many 
civilities and regrets, de part ti d'antre. Orloff as we hear 
has failed in his mission to cajole the Austrian Government, 
but non comtat that Austria will act a firm part against 
Russia. If she would only announce her intention to do so, 
the matter would probably be settled; for Russia would, as 
we believe, certainly come to terms, if she was sure of 
Austria acting against her, so that, in fact, Austria holds the 
^cision in her own hands, and the greatest service she can 
do to Russia herself would be to compel her to surrender, as 
she may still do with an appearance of credit and dignity. 

Februarij i)th .—Nobody now thinks of anything but of 
the coming war and its vigorous prosecution. The national 
blood is up, and those who most earnestly deprecated war * 
are all for hitting as hard as we can now that it is forced 
upon us. The publication of the Blue Books has relieved the 
Government from a. vast amount of prejudice and suspicion. 
The j)nblic judgement of their management of the Eastern 
Question is generally very favourable, and impartial 2’eople 
applaud their jjersevering efforts to avert war, and are satis¬ 
fied that .everything was done that the national honour or 
dignity required. I have read through the thick volumes, 
au^ am satisfied that there is on the whole no case to be made 
against the Goyernment, though there are some things that 
might perhaps have been better done ; but what is there of 
any sort, or at any time, of which as much may not be said 
wheh-we have been made wiser by experience and events ? 
These Books are very creditable in the great ability they 
display. As Lord Ellenborough said in the House of Lords, 
the case had been most ably conducted, both by Govern¬ 
ment an^ its agents. Clarendon’s despatches are exceedingly 
good, and in qne respect greatly superior to Palmerston’s 
when h^ was at tho Foreign Office : they are very measured 
and dignified, and he never descends to the scolding, and the 
taunts, and sarcasms in which the otlier delighted. Palmer-_ 
ston always wrote as if his object was to gain a victory in^ 
war ofwQrds,^and have the best of an argument; Clarendon, 
on the contrary, keeps ^ steadily in view a great political 
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object, and never says a word but with a view* to,attain it. 
Stratford’s despatches are very able, and very well written, but 
they l<jave the impression (which we know to be the truth), 
that he has said and done a great deal more than we are in¬ 
formed of; that he is the real cause of this war, and that 
he might have prevented it, if he liad chosen to do so, I 
have no doubt whatever. His letters liave evidently been 
studiously composed with reference to (he Blue Book, an^ 
that he may appear in a popular light. I find ho has been, 
all the time in correspondence with Palmerston, who, we 
may be sure, has incited him to fan the flame, and encourage 
the Turks to push matters to exti’emities. I should like to 
know what Palmerston nould have said, when he was at the 
'Foreign Office, if one of his ccdleagues had. corresponded 
with any one of his Ministers abroad, in a sense differing 
from tliat in which he himself instructed him. The won¬ 
derful thing is the impunity which he continues to enjoy, 
and how, daring and unscrupulous as he is, and determined 
so have his own way, he eonstantl}' escapes detection and 
exj)Osure. The good case which the Government has put 
forward, and the approach of war, have appav/sntly ex¬ 
tinguished or suspended all opposition, and the Session, 
which everybody expected to be so stormy and dangerous, 
bids fair to be as easy as possible. Grea); difference of 
opinion exists as to the wisdom of committing our Baltic 
fleet to Chai’les Napier. It was, however, decided at the 
^^Huet yesterday that ho should have it,’ and wo haws'got 
a very powerful squadron read}-. The war is certainly very 
popular, but I don’t think its popularity will last long when 
we begin to pay for it, unless we are encouraged and com* 
pensated for our sacrifices by some very flattering successes. 

Fehruary 1 hih .—Several days ago there was a short discus¬ 
sion in the House of Lords, in which the Government, did not 
cut a good figure. Aberdeen made a declaration in favour of 

* ' [Tliere was a question of appointing Lord Dundonald, a far abler man; 

blit he was seventy-nine, and besides he made it a condition that he sbonld be 
allowed to destroy Cronstadt by some chemical process of his own inven¬ 
tion.] 
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peace, saying ‘ war w'as not inevitable,’ which produced an 
explosion against him, and it was so imprudent in him, and 
so calculated to mislead, that Clarendon insisted pn his 
rising again and saying that no negotiations were going 
on, threatening tu do so himself if Aberdeen did not. He 
complied, but the whole thing produced a bad effect, al¬ 
though there are ijg negotiations to which we are a party. 
Austria is making a Jiew attempt with the Emperor, to 
winch she was encouraged by Orloff before he went. We 
are satisfied with the conduct of Austria, but though she 
has rejected the Jtussi.ui overtures, she will jiot engage to 
join* us against Russia in certain contingencies. If she 
would do this, it would )uost probably settle the affair, and 
make the Emix'ror agree to reasonable terms. 

This morning appears in all the newspapers the auto¬ 
graph letter of the Emperor Napoleon to the Emperor 
Nicholas, which has been so much talked of. Jf the Em¬ 
peror of Russia at once closes with it, ho will place us in 
a great dilemma, but it may produce pisiec. (In Sunday 
Clarendon told me all about thi-. hdtei'. The Emperor 
took it i’lto liis head te) write it, and sent a copy here 
tor the a2>proval of our (lovernuK'nt. Claicndon made 
majiy ohjectious particularly to the suggestion of a simul- 
tjwieous withdrawal of the Russian troops and the Allied 
fleets, and to the separate negotiation of Turkey, two points 
we had all along laid great stress upon. Walewski returned 
the i>jW;er with the objections raised by us, and soon after _ 
informed Clarendon tliat the leth'r Jiad been altered accord¬ 
ing to our suggestions, and tbe objectionable i)arts omitted; 
but he did not bring him the amended letter. Clarendon 
wrote to Cowley, and said what had 2)assed, and that he 
was^ glad rthe {iltcrations had been made, but was sur¬ 
prised t]j,e letter, as altered, bad not been shown to him. 
Cowley told Drouyu de Lhuys, who said they had sent the 
letter to Walewski, and he could not think why Clarendon 
had not seen it, and he wrote to Walewski desiring him te 
take it to. Clarendon. He did so, when, much to his annoy¬ 
ance as well a% surprise, he found that they had only made a 
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few verbal alterations, and left the really objectionable parts 
nearly the same as before. This may put us in a very awk¬ 
ward position. If the Emperor Nicholas agrees, we must 
either agree also to what we entirely disapprove, or disavow 
the French, and perhaps separate from them; and it will be 
very embarrassing if the Government are asked in Parlia¬ 
ment whether they were a party to this^ letter and its pro¬ 
posals. • Clarendon told me this was only one of mani^ 
instances in which the conduct of the French had been very 
loitchc and insincere. Ho thinks this more attributable to 
Drouyu than to his master, and Walewski has behaved with 
great loyalty and straightforwardness; but hardly a week 
^has passed that he has not had to complain of something 
done by the French Goveruraeut in a separate or clandestine 
manner, or of some proposal which they ought not to make, 
and this makes one of the difficulties of the position of which 
nobody is aware—.a fine prospect to be man-ied to such a 
people on a great question; but what can be expected from 
the Government of such a Sovereign and such Ministers ? It 
confirms my long settled opinion, that wo are always in ex¬ 
treme danger of being thrown over by them. \^^‘th regard 
to the whole question (and omitting these details) the 
Emperor Napoleon has behaved well enough to us ; for ,he 
has adhered steadily to the joint policy, though it is his 
interest to maintain peace, and public opinion in France 
runs as strongly that way as here it runs in the opposite 
jfiirsction. 

The day before yesterday John Eussell introduced his 
Eeform Bill, having resisted the most urgent representations 
and entreaties to postpone it. His speech was very tame, 
and nothing could be more cold than its reception. The few 
remarks that were made were almost all against it, or par¬ 
ticular parts of it, and it has excited no enthusiasm in any 
quarter. The prevailing impression is that it will not pass 
if it is persisted in. If any Eeform Bill were to be proposed 
at all, this does not seem to be a very bad measure, and some 
points in it are good; but nobody wanted any measure, and 
the few Eadicals who do, do not care for <the particular 
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measures Lord John proposes, and ask for other things 
which he will not hear of, so that ho oftends and alarms the 
Conservatives without conciliating the Liberals, iind he 
disgusts and provokes his own adherents by his refusal to 
defer his Bill. Palmerston and his clique are sure to abuse it, 
and to employ all the underhand means they can to stir up 
opposition to it. ^ 

Fchruarij 20fk .—John Bussell answered the questions put 
in the House of Coniuious about the Emperor Naj)oleon’s 
letter very dexterouslj', tolling the truth, but in a way not 
offensive to the Emperor. lie also made an excellent speech 
on the debate on the Blue Books, brought on by Layard in 
, a bitter speech very personal against Clarendon. The^ 
House of CoMiiuous as well as the country are so exces¬ 
sively warlike that they are ready to give any number of 
men and any amount of money, and seem only afraid the 
Government may not ask enough. I expect we shall have 
had quite enough of it before wo have done with this ques¬ 
tion, and that our successes and the effect produced on 
Russia will not be commensurate with tlie prevailing ardour 
and expeatation here. The most serious of all difficulties 
seems to be rapidly coming, the insurrection of the Greek 
population; and this is a matter which has abeady caused a. 
f;ood deal of difference of opinion and debate in the Cabinet, 
one half wanting to assist in putting down the Greeks, the 
other half opposing this scheme. The danger of attacking 
“T.lie‘t;lljreeks is, that we should thereby throw them at ence 
into the arms of Russia, whereas th,e true policy is to persuade 
them if possible to be quiet, and induce them to look up to us 
for protection and future support. It is an element in the 
question of great importance, and very difficult to deal with. 
It^ is disgusting to hear everybody and to see all writers 
vying -^^th each other in laudation of Stratford Canning, who 
has been the principal cause of the war. They all think that, 
if he had been sincere in his desire for peace, and for an 
accommodation with Russia, he might have accomplisheddt, 
but on tjjie contrary he was bent on bringing on war. He 
said as muct to Lord^ Bath, who was at Constantinople. 
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Lord Bath told liim he had witnessed the fleets sailing into 
the Black Sea, when he replied, ‘ You have brought some 
good njBws, for that is war. The Emperor of Eussia chose to 
make it a personal quarrel with me, and now I am revenged.’ 
This Lord Bath wrote to Lady Ashburton, who told Clarendon. 
I asked John llussell yesterday wliy he sent Stratford back 
to Constantiuc)p]e. Ho said when he sent him the quarrel 
was between Prance and Russia, and only about the Holy 
Places ; they knew nothing there of Meuschikoff’s demands, 
and nobody w'as so qualified as Stratford to assist in settling 
the original affairs. 

Fehrnary 2otlt .—Last night Clarendon made a capital 
sj)eech in the House of Lords, far superior to any he ever 
made before, and the best that has yet been made in defence 
of the Ministerial policy. H(? has got on wonderfully since 
the Session began, each of his speeches being much better 
than the preceding one, till at last ho has made one of very 
great merit and power, as all admit. It was spirited, digni¬ 
fied and discreet. I began to fear he would never get over 
the misfortune of his want of eaidy practice, and never excel 
as a speaker; but this speech was so good, that I «.ow hope 
he will, having acquired confidence and facility, speak up to 
the level of his ability. The rage for this war gets every day 
more vehement, and nobody seems to fear anything, but that* 
we may not spend money and men enough in waging it. 
The few sober people who have courage enough to hint at 
^s being impolitic and uncalled for are almost hooted fTown, 
and their warnings and scruples are treated with indignation 
and contempt. It does now appear as if Austria had made 
up her mind to act with us, and that we may depend upon 
her. The French made known to the Austrian Government 
some time ago that, in the alternative of her taking a hostile 
part, she mu^t expect to be attacked in Italy, and Clarendon 
early in the business pointed out to Colloredo all the serious 
consequences his Government l\ad to apprehend in all parts 
ofiher dominions if she abetted Eussia. With a war so 
popular, and supported cordially by Parliament, and a 
flourishing revenue and trade Government would look round 
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on a cloudless horizon, if it were not for the Eeform Bill, 
which is a mattor replete witti uncertainty, difficulty, and 
danger. Nobody has an idea whether it will be cart-ied in 
the House of Commons; almost all the friends of Government 
want Lord John to withdraw it, and the Cabinet is divided 
on the sxibject. Lord John, Graham, and Aberdeen being 
strongly in favour^ pressing it on at all hazards, Palmerston 
violently against. He has now reproduced all his own ob¬ 
jections and arguments against the Bill itself, as well as 
againsl^ forcing it on now, quite justified in the hitter, but 
unjustifl^ible in the former course. Having once knocked 
under, and come back to office, consenting to swallow it, 
however reluctantly, it is too late to cavil at the Bill itself ;• 
but he may* Consistently and properly unite his voice with 
the voices of all prudent and moderate men, and strenuously 
resist its being persevered in at this moment against a 
feeling and opinion which are all but universal. On the 
whole, I ra ther expect (but with much doubt) tlnit Lord John 
will yield to the general sentiment, and consent to postpone it. 

February 27th .-—We are on the ver}^ verge of a Ministerial 
crisis. J.iiin Russell will listen to no reason about his Reform 
Bill, ho insists on going on with it, and will have it that his 
Inwiour and character demand that he should, and he says, 
* When the homour of public men is preserved, the country 
is safe.’ Clarendon dined here yesterday, and told me he 
^bought Lord John would break up the Government. It is, 
in a political duel between Lord John and Palmerston. 

- thinks, and probably he is« right, that at the last 

moment Palmerston will give way, but in the meantime he 
himself and all his followers and admirers are moving Heaven 
and earth to defeat the measure, and to set up opposition 
to ij;—noite more active than Hayter, Secretary to the Trea¬ 
sury, whose borough is one of those to be disfranchised. 
Everybody thinks Sir Edward Denny’s motion will be 
carried, and if ^t is that LoriJ John will retire. If it were 
not for the difficulty about leading the House of Commons, 
this would not signify. I do not see how any arrangement 
is possible bu| that Paliperston should take the lead, but I 
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do not know if this will not lead to other resignations. 
Clarendon is indignant at thff state of thiiigs brought about 
by Loid John’s obstinacy. He told me that Graham sup¬ 
ported Lord John vehemently, but that Aberdeen took no 
strong part, and had beh.aved very well. Having accepted 
Lord John’s Eeform measure, and pledged himself to it, he 
was ready still to abide by that pledge,, There never was 
such a mess as it all is. Clarendon is now very hot on thi^ 
war, which he fancies is to produce great and uncontem¬ 
plated effects. He says for very many years past Eussia 
has been the great incubus on European improvement, and 
the real cause of half the calamities that have afHicted'the 
. world, and he thinks a groat opportunity now presents itself 
of extinguishing her pernicioirs influence, and by liberating 
other countries from it, the march of improvement and 
better government will of necessity be developed and acce¬ 
lerated, and in this way civilisation itself may be the gainer 
by this contest. The Emperor Napoleon has earnestly pressed 
that our contingent should be put under the command of 
the French Marshal, to which we have altogether objected, 
and he has acquiesced, though reluctantly. We hftve agreed 
on a sort of mezzo termine, viz. that, in the event of a battle 
in which both forces are engaged, they should be under one 
Commander-in-Chief, who must be the Frenchman. Clal- 
rendon lamented that he had got no better Minister at 
Vienna than Westmorland just now, who though well mean¬ 
ing is nearly useless, as Colloi’edo is here, who wiE' take 
nothing on himself. He. says Castelbajac at St. Petersburg 
has really not represented the French Government at all, 
nor acted in any way in conjunction with Seymour, but been 
all along a base courtier of the Emperor Nicholas. Cla¬ 
rendon has again and again remonstrated through Covyley 
with Drouyn de Lhuys on this inconsistency, andJ)rouyn 
has always replied that he is quite aware of it, and has been 
at least as much, annoyed at it, as we could be, but that the 
Efnperor would never allow him to be recalled. I asked 
Clarendon whether, now that war really was inevitable, Aber¬ 
deen was more reconciled to it, and he said liiot at all; he 
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yielded to the necessiiy, but very sulkily, and in the discus¬ 
sions relating to .it in the O&binet he took no part, and 
evinced a total indifference, or rather disgust. Howenrer, he 
expressed great admiration of Clarendon’s speech, which he 
said was the best he ever heard. Lord John has sent to his 
brother to come to town, telling him a crisis is at band. 
Granville, who is ijjl with Lord John, personally and poli¬ 
tically a Reformer, and highly approving of this Bill, is 
going to him to-day to see if he can prevail on him to give 
way to J.he general opinion, and at all events to put him in 
posses8i<jn of what is said and thought on the subject. 

March 6th .—After a great struggle John Russell was 
persuaded to put off his Reform Bill, but onl}'- till the end» 
of April, so That in a few weeks the same embarrassment 
will begin again. The satisfaction at its being deferred at 
all is great and general, and everybody thinks that some 
exptsdieut will be devised for putting it off again, when the 
time comes, and so that we shall be rid of it for this year. 
All the Cabinet was for putting it off, except Graham and 
Aberdeen. The former has devoted himself to Lord John, 
and goes*iieart and soul with him. Why Aberdeen took 
that view I cannot imagine, unless he wished to bring about 
a arisis, and to make his escape by favour of it. My own 
opinion at present is, that on April 2J Lord John will 
insist on bringing it on, and abide the consequences. The 
.jtC^gpur of his speech and still more that of Aberdeen, the 
same Sight, lead me to that conclusion. The Radicals with 
old Hume at the head of them, approved of the course Lord 
John took, but expressly with the understanding that he 
really mgant and would bring it on at the period to which 
it was postponed ; and as he is sure to be incessantly urged 
onj^y his* entourage to be firm when the time comes, and 
he will be very reluctant to encounter the indignation and 
reproaches of his reforming friends and adherents, the 
chances seem ^;o me to be in favour of the battle taking 
place. I think his speech on putting it off was not at ^11 
good, no» what he ought to have said. He laid himself open 
to an attacfevfrom Distjieli, which was very just, and he 
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could not answer it. It was quite absurd to ground the 
postponement on the war and its exigencies, and it was 
moreover not the real and true reason. He put it ofif because 
he was, importuned by everybody to do so, because Hayter 
proved to him that he would infallibly be defeated, and 
because there was no other way of preventing a break-up 
of the Government. He might have a,pt icipated Disraeli’s 
philippic by reverting to what he had before said, repeating;, 
his own conviction that the war afforded no I’eason for not 
going on with the Bill; but that he found so many of his 
own friends and such a general coneuiTenco of fueling in 
the House of Commons on the other side, added to great 
indifference in the country, that he had thought it right to 
defer to those opinions, and give up his own to them. Such 
a defence of his conduct as this would have been more 
effective and more consistent with the truth, but it would 
have involved something like an acknowledgement of error, 
from which it is probable that his pride and obstinacy re¬ 
volted, so he made what I think was a veiy bad speech. If 
he does bring it on again in April, I expect he will be de¬ 
feated, and then retire. In any case his retiras-nent will 
lead to Palmerston’s elevation, as leader of the House of 
Commons if Lord John goes alone, as Prime Minister,if 
Graham and Aberdeen go with him, and there seems nc 
alternative, unless Lansdowne can be induced to replace 
Aberdeen, which some think not impossible, though it wouW 
only be for a short time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

iSnner to Sir (Jljarles Napier—A Ministerial Indiscretion—Doubts as to tbo 
Reform Bill—Discontent of Lord John Russell—The Secret Correspon¬ 
dence Viilh Russia—War declared—^Weakness of the Government—Mr. 
Greville disapproves the War—Divisions in theCabinet^—Withdrawal of 
the Reform Bill—Blunder of the Government—The Fast Day— Licences 
to trade in War—Death of the Marquis of Anglesey—Mr.01adstone’.s 
Financial Failures—Dia.solution of Parties—Mr. Gladstone's Budget— 
Lord Cowley's Opinion of the Emperor’s Position—The House of Com¬ 
mons supjiorts the War—Disraeli attacks Lord John Russell—A Change 
of Plans -Lord .Tohn Ruswell's Mismanagement—Attacks on Lord 
Aberdeen Popularity of the AVar—Government Majority in the Lords 
—.Attitude of the German Powers—A Meeting of the Liberal Party— 
An Appointment cancelled—E-ypoditiou to the Crimea—English and 
French I’olicy united in Spain—Close of the Session—Tlie Character of 
Lord Aberdeen's Government—Effect of the Qiian’el with Russia—Lord 
Palmerston's Ite.dgnation—Waywardneas of the House of Coranioua. 

London, March Vith, 1854.—The only event of recent 
ocetfrrenee was the dinner given last week to 8ir Charles 
!Napier at the Refonn Club, with Lord Palmerston in the 
chair. Everybody disapproves of the whole proceeding, 
8ffci?h is thought to have been unwise and in bad taste. 
The only Ministers there besides Palmerston were Graham 
and Molesworth, and the former made an excessively foolish, 
indiscreet speech, which has been generally censured, and 
to-night ht> is to be called to account for it in the House of 
Commons. It is marvellous that a man of mature age, who 
has been nearly ft)rty years in public life, should be so rash 
and ill-judged in his speeches.* There seems now to be a 

* [At this dinuer*at the Reform Club, Sir James Graham made an in¬ 
temperate speech in which he said: ‘ My gallant friend (Napier) says that* 
‘ when ho goes into the Baltic lie will declare war. I, as First Lord of the 
‘ Admiralty, give my free consent to do so. I hope the war may he short, 
■feand that it may !)• sharp.’ Sir ^Charles Napier’s subsequent performances 
VOL. I. I* 
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better chance of John Eussell’s again putting off his Reform 
Bill next month. There arconot two opinions, except among 
the extreme Radicals, of the expediency of his doing so, and 
his best friends (including his brother) greatly regret that he 
did not put it off slue die instead of to another fixed day. 

March 20th .—There has been a little episode, not very 
important, but which being entirely personal caused some 
noise in the world. About a week ago, or perhaps more, 
appeared the Petersburg ‘ Gazette ’ with a sort of manifesto, 
complaining bitterly of the conduct of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which was said to be the more inexcusable as a con¬ 
fidential correspondence hud taken place between tha two 
Governments, and we had been all along informed of their 
views and intentions. The ‘ Times ’ published this (as did 
all the other papers), and with it a peremptory denial of its 
truth, stating that John Russell, then Foreign Secretarj'-, 
had sent an indignant refusal to the proposals made to us. 
Derby took t his up in the House of Lords, complaining of 
State secrets having been imparted to the ‘ Times,’ and in¬ 
sinuating his belief that Aberdeen had communicated them. 
Aberdeen denied the imputation with some rese^J(;ment, and 
said that a flagrant breach of confidence had been certainly 
committed, and ho had reason to believe that the culprit,)va8 
a man formerly in the Foreign Office as elfrk, though new 
out of it, who had been appointed by Lord Malmesbury. On 
this Malmesbury flared up, and desired to know his name, 
which Aberdeen said he did not know. On a sub-':e<faent 
night Malmesbury again took the matter up, and challenged 
Aberdeen to give the name and produce his proof. Aberdeen 
said he had received the information in a way which left no 
doubt on his mind of its truth, and he was willing to leave 
the matter to the gentleman himself, and if he d,enied it, he 
would acknowledge that he was mistaken and had been'mis- 
informed. By this time everybody was aware that a young 
man of the name of Astley was the accused party. He wj-ote 
^ letter to Malmesbury denying the charge, but his letter 

in the Baltic did not at all correspond to this heroic langnage^'and did not 
add to his former reputation.] 
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was not very distinct. However, Malmesbury read it in the 
House, and called pn Aberdeen Ho retract the charge, which 
he immediately and completely did, and there the matter 
ended; but though the man is thus acquitted, and the 
Opposition papers abuse Aberdeen (who in fact was very im¬ 
prudent to mention it), there seems no doubt that he really 
did babble about tbi^ matter, though it is very certain it was 
not from him the ‘Times’got its information.' The story 
told is this : Astley talked of the correspondence to some 
person iq a raili^ay carriage. That person told it to Lady 
Ashburtoji, who repeated it to Clarendon. When thus talked 
of, it might easily get to the ‘ Times; ’ and the only wonder 
is, it did not get into many other papers besides. 

Lord John ‘Bussell continues in a very perplexed and 
uncertain state about his Beform Bill, and hesitates whether 
to bring it on or not next month. On one hand he is urged 
to do so by his little knot of domestic adherents, by Graham 
vehemently, and to a certain degree by Aberdeen; on the 
other he is entreated and argued with by all the rest of his 
colleagues, by his brother, by Hayter, and by an immense 
majority o# his political friends and supporters. Still he 
hesitates. He has got a notion, and others tell him so, that 
his*character is concerned in bringing it on, and that he is 
bfjimd to risk ewrything to maintain it. .Graham is quite 
inconceivable; always rash at one moment and cowardly at 
ppotLer, he is now, and on this question, in his rashest mood, 
and he'has persuaded himself, and tries to persuade Lfli-d 
John, that if he perseveres and is beaten (which he cannot 
disguise from himself is probable, if not certain) he will only 
have to go out in order to return in triumph as Prime 
Minister. If a dissolution is proposed, and the Cabinet con- 
sent^to it, ^e’ fancies a new Parliament will give him every¬ 
thing ; ifithe Cabinet will not dissolve. Lord John, Graham 
and Aberdeen would retire, the Government be broken up, and 

* [The mdiscretion, such as it was, appears to have been that of Loiii 
Aberdeen himself, and Lord Malmesbury quoted with a good deal of wit 
and d propof, in the House of Lords, Sancho Panza’s saying, ‘ that a cask 
may leak at the tfl|> as wPU as aj the bottom.’] 
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Lord John would have Parliament and the country with him 
in forming another. All this I believe to be pure delusion. 
By persisting in his course he may, and probably would, 
break up the Government, but he would destroy himself, he 
would never be forgiven by his party or by the country at 
large for breaking up the Government at such a moment as 
this, and all his visions of success and power would soon 
be dispersed. Whatever else might happen, ho wcjuld be 
excluded from ofiSce, probably for ever. His discontent with 
his present position the more inclines him to take this 
hazardous step, because he wants a change of some sort. 

The Duke of Bedford came to me the other day tc tell 
me Xiord John -was detormined no longer to go on as he now 
is, and it seems th.at he is moved prinelpally'by pecuniary 
considerations.' He Is poor and has a large family. While 
he is in office he Is obliffcd to inonr expenses by giving 
dinners and parties, and thi.s additional expense is defrayed 
by the Duke, but in a very unsatisfactory way. Lord John 
sends him a sort of estimate or account of his extra expenses, 
and the Duke pays the money. It is not surprising that 
Lord John dislikes such assistance as this, and ./hough he 
never complains, he is probably mortified and provoked that 
his brother does not once for all give him a sum of money or 
a large annuity. Everybody else is amazed that he does neC 
do this; but though he is much attached to Lord John, 
admires and is proud of him, his love of money is so great 
that he cannot bring himself, even for his brother,'-to ^o*a 
generous thing on a gre.^t scale. His colossal fortune, which 
goes on increasing every day, and for which he has no use, 
might well be employed in making his brother easy, and in 
buying golden opinions for himself; but the passion of 
avarice and the pleasure of accumulation outweigh all such 
considerations, and he falls iu readily with Lord John’s notion 
of taking an oflSce for the sake of its emoluments. The pre¬ 
sent idea is to have this matter settled before Easter, to turn 
6ut Mr. Strutt from the Duchy of Lancaster, and put Lord 

' [Lord John at this time had a seat in tho Cabinet .and led the House 
of Commons without any office in the Ministry and without any salary.] 
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John in the place, with an increased salary daring his occu¬ 
pation of it. Not]}ing, howevei^ is settled about it yet. 

The publication of the secret correspondence witk Rus¬ 
sia has excited great interest, and does great credit to the 
Government, but it increases the public indignation against 
the Emperor, because it exposes the extreme duplicity of 
his conduct; and ^s he must have been aware that such 
would Jje the inevitable I’csult of publicity, it is difficult to- 
conceive what induced him to provoke it, unless Walewski’s 
conjecture is the true one. He thinks that the Emperor 
thought would make bad blood between us and Erance, 
fancying that we had not imparted the correspondence to 
the Eronch Goveimiuent, in which he was mistaken, as 

we had done ^o. 

March 29t/i.—The die is cast, and war was declared 

yesterday. We are already beginning to taste the fruits of it. 
Every species of security has rapidly gone down, and every¬ 
body’s property in stocks, shaves, &c., is depreciated already 
from twenty to thirty per cent. I predict confidently that, 
before many mouths are over, people will b(i as heartily sick 
of it as tlwy are now hot upon it. Nobody knows where 
our fleets aud armies are going, nor what they mean to 
attempt, and we are profoundly ignorant of the resources 
SRid power of Rassia to wage war against ,us. As the time 
for action approaches, Austria and Prussia grow more 
rieJiKtant to engage in it. The latter has proclaimed her 
neutrality, and unless some events should make a change in 
her policy, I do not helieve the foriper will ever be induced 
to act with us and against Russia. The Government here 
are in a very weak unsatisfactory state. They are supported 
in carrying on war, but in every other respect they are 
treaied with gijeat indifference, and appear to have very 
little au^ority or influence either in Parliament or in the 
country. Nobody seems to have risen in estimation, except 
perhaps Clarenfion, who has, done his work well and got 
credit for it. Palmerston and Graham have positively 
disgraced, thevpselves by their dinner to Napier, and the 
foolish speeches they m^de both there and in the House of 
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Commons afterwards. I do not know what Palmerston’s 
popularity might turn out to be if it should be tested by 
some tchange which brought him forward, but he certainly 
has greatly lost ground this year by his whole conduct from 
his resignation down to this time. Gladstone, the great 
card of the pack, has forfeited by the failure of his financial 
schemes a good deal of the credit he bad obtained. John 
Eussell has offended everybody by his obstinacy about his 
ill-timed Eeform Bill, so that the Government does not stand 
very high, and is only strong in the weakness of aU other 
parties. They are constantly beaten on small matters in 
the House of Commons, which produces a bad effect. Up to 
j this moment nobody knows what John Eussell means to do 
about the Eeform Bill; if he puts it off again; he ought to 
do so to-morrow, when the discussion will take place about 
the declaration of war. 

Avril 2nd .—The debates in both Houses were marked by 
great bitterness on the part of the Opposition, by Derby in 
one House, and by Disraeli and Layard in the other. The 
war fever is still sufficiently raging to make it impossible 
for any man who denounces the war itself to oVtain a pa¬ 
tient hearing. Nobody ventures to cry out against it but 
Bright in the House of Commons, and Grey in the House of 
Lords, but alreadyl see symptoms of disquietude and alarm. 
Some of those who were most warlike begin to look grave, 
and to be more alive to the risks, difficulties, and probably 
dangers of such a contest. I cannot read the remonstrances 
and warnings of Bright without going very much along with 
him; and the more I reflect on the nature of the contest, its 
object, and the degfree to which we are committed in it, the 
more uneasy I feel about it, and the more lively my appre¬ 
hensions are of our finding ourselves in a very serious 
dilemma., and being involved in great embarrassments of 
various sorts. Amongst other misfortunes, one is the discredit 
into which Gladstone has fallen as a financier. Notwith- 
standing his extraordinary capacity, most people who are 
conversant with the subject of finance think ^e hg,s greatly 
mismanaged his aflairs, and suffered his notices or crotchets 
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to get the bettor of his prudence, and consequently that he 
has prepared for hipself as Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
great difficulties. His Budget last year was so populai^ and 
his wonderful readiness and skill in dealing with everything 
relating to finance excited so much admiration, that his repu¬ 
tation was prodigious, and he was not only the strength of 
the Government, bu^ was marked <jut as the future Prime 
Minister whenever changes took jilace. All this prestige is 
very much diminished; and although his failures are in great 
measure attributable to accidents over which he had no con¬ 
trol, marij who are not unfriendly to him think he has been 
rash,' ob.stinate, and injudicious, and no longer feel the same 
confidence in him which they did a short time ago. 

April 3r<Z.-^The Duke of Bedford has just been here, as 
uneasy about the state of affairs and as disgusted and 
alarmed at the war as I am. He docs not know what Lord 
John will do about the Eeform Bill, but fears rather than 
hopes as to his intentions. Aberdeen had desired that there 
should be a Cabinet before Easter, and that Lord John should 
Him, determine what he would do, but Palmerston requested 
that the final decision should only be made on the 26th, the 
day before that on which it is to come on. What his object 
is, tliey do not know. The Duke in talking to Lord John 
suggested the cartainty of his breaking ug the Government 
by bringing on his measure, and the enormous evil this would 
he, to which Lord John replied that if he knew what the in¬ 
ternal State of the Government was, he would perhaps «ot 
think the evil of the dissolution so great. The fact is, that 
when the Opposition, as is their wont, taunt the Government 
with their internal disagreeinent and want of cordiality and 
union, they are much more right than they themselves are 
aware of. •The Puke told me that the Queen told him the 
, other daj that she had herself written to Lord John urging 
him to give up bringing on his Bill. Not long ago the Queen 
was in favour of proceeding with it, but circumstances were 
very different at that time. 

April This has been a week of excitement. It 

had been settled that on Monday last John Bussell should 
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announce Ms intention with regard to the Reform Kll. 'His 
uncertainty still prevailed, and he got into such a state of 
mind^about it that it made him ill. He could not sledjpf, and 
was in a terrible state of vexation and perplexity. Aberdeen' 
then proposed to him to give up the Bill, but to obtain from 
the Cabinet a unanimous consent to his pledging thejrf.iw 
go on with it hereafter at some indefinite time. On Saturday 
there was a Cabinet, at which he made this proposal, but 
Palmerston and Lansdowne both refused their consent, and 
Lansdowne was in conversation with his friends very vehe¬ 
ment about it. Graham appears to have been reasonable at 
this Cabinet, and ready to adopt the course proposed to 'iiord' 
John. It was eventually settled that he should announce the 
abandonment of the Bill, and make the best statement^e 
could, not pledging the whole Cabinet as he had intended ; 
but before this he urged them to accept his resignation, 
which they refused, and then Palmerston begged he might 
resign, which they refused equally. So matters stood on 
Saturday night, and everybody believed it was settled. On 
Sunday Lord John’s doubts and fears returned, his mind 
became unsettled again, and he was inclined to- withdraw 
from his agreement and to go on. To the surprise of the 
whole House of Commons, when Monday came. Lord John 
only said he would make his statement the next day. Everj - 
body saw something was wrong, and the curiosity and ex- 
, citement were very great. All Monday and Tuesday morn¬ 
ings were passed in conferences and going backwards and 
forwards, the Duke of Bedford being called in to work upon 
Lord John. He did his best, and at last on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing he and others finally persuaded Lord John to adhere to 
what had been determined and withdraw his Bill. This he 
did in a very good speech, full of an emotion and manifes¬ 
tation of sensibility wMch succeeded completely with the 
House, and he was greeted with prodigious cheering and 
compliments and congratulations on all sides. Nothing 
cspuld in fact go off better, or in a way more gratifying to 
him, and the Government appears to have been strengthened 
by the operation. His emotion was sincere,, because he is 
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no actor, but it was in my opinion totally uncalled for; and 
as there is but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
it l&ight just as well have appeared ridiculous ; bjit for¬ 
tunately for him his audience were disposed to take it au 
gfund serieux. Even his brother, partial as he is to him, 
'^dces the same view of this that I do, and has written to me 
that as Lord John has often been abused when he did not 
deserve it, so he has now been overpraised. 

April —When this Government was formed, its 

principal merit was supposed to be its great administrative 
capacity^ and the wonderful way in which the business of 
the country was to be done. It has turned out just the 
reverse of what was expected, for they commit one blunder 
a|,ter another,'and nothing can be more loose, careless, and 
ignorant than the way in which their business is conducted. 
All sorts of mistakes and embiirrassinents are coutinuall}' 
occurring in the House of (Jommons, and I have had occa¬ 
sion to see ample proofs of what 1 say, in all that has been 
done and is doing about licences and trade permissions, 
consequent on the recent declarations and Orders in Council.' 
Now another matter has occurred, discreditable from the 
carelessness which has been evinced. When it was thought 
nacessary to order a fast day for the war, the Queen set 
4ier face against it. She thought it very absurd (as it is) 
and objected in ioto. Aberdeen with some difficulty over¬ 
came her objections, setting forth that it had been done by 
Ge^lrg^y III., and that the religious part of the coramnnity 
would make a clamour if it were n^t done. So she gave way, 
but still insisted it should not be a ‘fast,’ so they settled 
it should be a day of ‘humiliation.’ The Archbishop of 

‘ [On the outbreak of tho war a ('ommittec of Council was summoned to 
consider and framg divers Orders with reference to the prohibition of the 
export of military and naval stores, the detention of Russian ships, and 
questions "bf trade in Russian produce. Dr. Lushington, the judge of the 
.Admiralty, was a member of this Committee, besides several Cabinet 
Ministers. The French Goverument^proposed to revert to the old system of 
licences to trade with the enemy ; but this proposal was not agreed to by 
Great Britain, The Russian trade was left open, except when stopped by 
blockade. Ijicenees were issued by the Privy Council for the export of 
military and navil stores to neutral ports.] 
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Canterbury fully concurred, and the proclamation was issued 
accordingly. But the other day the merchants took alarm, 
and represented that, as the word ‘ fast ’ was omitted, the 
case would not come within the provisions of Masterman’s 
Bill, and that bills of exchange, &c., would be payable 
on the day itself, and not the day before as provided by 
that Act, and that all sorts of confusion would arise. The 
Bank of England took the Solicitor General’s opinion, who 
thought that such would be the law. A great difficulty 
arose, for time pressed. The Chancellor thought the case 
would stand, and was for taking the chance, but the^ Cabinet 
on Saturday decided that it would be safer to correct *he 
^error even thus late. Aberdeen went to the Queen and 
told her, and this afternoon there is to be a Council to turn 
the ‘day of humiliation’ into a ‘fast day,’ in order that 
‘ merchants ’ bills may be presented on one day instead of 
another, and that banking operations may not be deranged. 
The ridicule this throws on the religious i>art of the question 
is obvious, and the effect it ought to have is to discontinue 
these preposterous observances, which all sensible people 
regard as a mockery and a delusion. But all this*- ought to 
have been provided for, and the law officers ought to have 
foreseen the consequences and advised accordingly. In 
Peel’s time this npver would have happened; but with a*- 
nominal Premier, a Home Secretary who will give himself 
no trouble about the details of his office, and an Attorney 
Central who does nothing, knows nothing of law, and'won’t 
attend to anything, it is. no wonder that such things and 
many others occur. 

To return to the question of trading licences. When we 
went to war, the Government, I believe very wisely, resolved 
to relax belligerent rights and give all possible latitude to 
trade, with no more restrictions and resei’vations th,an were 
essentially necessary for carrying on the war. But this 
resolution involved a revolution of the old system and the 
necessity of completely constructing a new one, and as they 
long ago knew war was inevitable, they ought to have well 
considered all this, and framed their regulationa before they 
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issued their prders. But not a bit of this was done, and the 
consequence was ,a state of •unparalleled confusion and 
embarrassment, applications from all sides, and hoets of 
petitions for leave to export goods of different descriptions. 
The Government at last set to work to deal with these cases, 
but in a very irregular, unbusinesslike way. Some two or 
three of them met ip Committee at the Council Office, and 
with the help of Cardwell, President of the Board of Trade 
but not in the Cabinet, and Dr. Lushington, who has nothing 
to do with the Government, they have contrived to scramble 
through tlie business ; but the laches and indifference of those 
who ought to be most concerned, and the loose way of pro¬ 
ceeding, have been very striking. Some would not come at 
all, some canle for a short time, different people attended on 
different days, so that different opinions prevailed, and no 
regular system was established. The other day, on Cardwell’s 
saying these questions would be taken up as soon as Parlia¬ 
ment met and Government called to account, I suggested to 

-that, such being the case, he ought to get Lord John 

Bussell to attend the Committee. He said he would ask him, 

‘ but John*Bussell could not bear details; he doubted if he 
would coBse, and, if he did, would be of no use, as he would 
be«8ure to go to sleep; ’ and this is the way business of the 
greatest importance is transacted. . 

May 3rd.—The death of Lord Anglesey, which took place 
a few days ago, has removed one of the last and the most 
conspidiions of the comrades of the Duke of Wellington, Who 
all seem to be following their coimnander very rapidly. I 
have lived with Lord Anglesey for so many years in such 
intimacy^ and have received from him such constant kind¬ 
ness, that I cannot pass over his death without a brief 
notjjge. • 

A mgre gallant spirit, a finer gentleman, and a more 
honourable and kiudhearted man never existed. His 
abilities were not of a very Ivigh order, but he had a good 
fair understanding, excellent intentions, and a charactSr 
remarkably straightforward and sincere. In his youth he 
was notoriously vain an^ arrogant, as most of his family 
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•were, but as he advanced in age, his faults and foibles were 
diminished or softened, and diis virtues and apiable dispo¬ 
sition manifested themselves the more. He distinguished 
himself greatly in the command of the cavalry in Sir John 
Moore’s retreat, but was not employed in the Duke’s army 
during the subsequent yeai-s of the Peninsular war. In the 
Waterloo campaign he again commandpd the cavalry, not, 
as was supposed, entirely to the Duke’s satisfaction, who 
would have preferred Lord Combermere in that post. He 
lost a leg at the battle of Waterloo; for Ibis wound Lord 
Anglesey was entitled to a very large pension, of which he 
never would take a shilling. He was a great friend of 
George IV., and exposed himself to unpopularity by taking 
the King’s part in the Queen’s trial; but their friendship 
came to an end when Lord Anglesey connected himself with 
the Whig party, and when he went to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant he deeply offended the King by his open advo¬ 
cacy of the Roman Catholic cause in 1820. The Duke of 
Wellington, then Minister and about to give up the Catholic 
question, quarrelled with Lord Anglesey and recalled him. 
For some years 2 )‘ast they had not been on vety friendly 
■terms. Lord Anglesey was jealous of the Duke^and used 
to affect to disparage his capacity both as a general and 
a statesman, and this political difference completed their 
mutual estrangement. These hostile feelings did not, how¬ 
ever, last long; Lord Anglesey had a generous disposition, 
and''was too fair and true to do permanent injusticfc'''to the 
Duke. I do not know how the reconciliation between them 
was brought about, but their temporary alienation was 
succeeded by a firm and lasting friendship, and the most 
enthusiastic admiration and attachment entertained by Lord 
Anglesey towards the Duke. For many years before, the 
death of the latter, the two old warriors were the most 
intimate friends and constant companions, and every vestige 
of their former differences and, antipathies was effaced and 
had given waj' to warm sentiments of mutual regard. When 
the regiment of Guards became vacant, King,, William sent 
for Lord Anglesey and announced to him that he was to have 
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it; lie of course expressed his acknowledgements; but early 
the next morning^he went to the King and said to him that 
he felt it his duty to represent to him that there was,a man 
worthier than himself to have the regiment, that Lord Ludlow 
had lost his arm at their head, and that he could not bear to 
accept that to which Lord Ludlow was so justly entitled. 
This remonstrance, so unselfish and honourable, was accepted, 
and the regiment was conferred on Lord Ludlow.' 

May 1th .—The failure of Gladstone’s Exchequer Bill. 
scheme has been very injurious to the Government, and 
particul^-ly to him. The prodigious applause and admira¬ 
tion with which he was greeted last year have given way to 
distrust and apprehension of him as a finance minister, and 
the repoated-fi'ilures of his different schemes have in a very 
short time materially damaged his reputation, and destroyed 
the prestige of his great abilities. All practical men in the 
City severely blame him for having exposed himself to the 
risk of failure, and reproach him with the folly of trying to 
make too good a bargain, and by so doing exposing himself 
to the defeat he has sustained. The consequences will not 
probably b^j serious, but the Government is weakened by it, 
and the diminution of public confidence in Gladstone is a 
public misfortune. 

m Next in in^portance to the financial difficulty is the 
Oxford Bill, with which Government have got into a mess, 
and they are struggling through the measure with doubtful 
and small majorities, having been beaten on an important 
point, and now quite uncertain if they shall be able to cany 
it. I fell in with Graham yesterday, and spoke to him 
about these things, when he replied that Gladstone’s failure 
was very* unfortunate, but he had no doubt he would make a 
great speech in his own defence on Monday night. With 
regard to Oxford, he said it was quite true that they could 

* [Qecrge James, 3rd Earl of Ludlow in tbo peerage of Ireland, and 
created a baron of the United Kii^dom in 1831, was born IJeceiuber 12, 
1768, and died April 16,1842, when the titles became extinct. lie servSd 
with distinction jn the army, and was colonel of the SSth regiment of 
foot.] 
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not depend on carrying the clauses of their bill, but that 
was because in the present state of the House ‘ they could 
‘ not earry a turnpike bill,’ they were absolutely without 
power, and ‘ it was a state of things that could not go on.’ * 
Last night I had a talk with Charles Wood on the same 
subject, and he said that the truth was, a revolution had 
silently been effected. Parties were at an end, and the 
House of Commons was no longer divided into and governed 
by them; and that the predicament in which this Govern¬ 
ment is placed would be the same with every other, and 
business could no longer be conducted in Parliamept in the 
way it used to be. All this is in my opinion quite true,' and 
what has long struck me. Whether the extreme elasticity 
of onr institutions, and the power of adaptation to circum¬ 
stances which seems to pervade them, will enable us to 
find remedies and resources, and that the apparent derange¬ 
ment will right itself, remains to be seen. But it is a 
condition of affairs full of uncertainty, therefore of danger, 
and which makes me very uneasy whenever I think of it. 
It is evident that this Government is now backed by no 
great party, and that it has very few independenti.adherents 
on whom it can count. It scrambles on with casual support, 
and its continuing at all to exist is principally owing to the 
extreme difficulty of forming any other, and the certaintj 
that no other that could be formed would be stronger or more 
secure, either more popular or more powerful. 

May 7th .—It is scarcely a year ago that I was writing 
enthusiastic panegyrics cur Gladstone, and describing him as 
the great ornament and support of the Government, and as 
the future Prime Minister. This was after the prodigious 
success of his first Budget and his able speeches, but a few 
months seem to have overturned all his power and'authority. 
I hear nothing but complaints of bis rashness and, passion 
for experiments; and on all sides, from men, for example, 

* [Lord John Kussell introduced 'a bill to make further provision for 
tlie good government of the University of Oxford and the colleges therein, 
which passed both Houses, with some amendments, in the course of the 
session.] e 
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like Tom Baring and Robarts, one a Tory, tbe other a Whig, 
that the City and^the moneyed, men have lost all confidence 
in him. To-morrow night he is to make his financial state¬ 
ment, and intense curiosity prevails to see how he will provide* 
the ways and means for canying on the war. Everybody 
expects that he will malce an able sjieoch; but brilliant 
speeches do not produce very great effect, and more anxiety 
is felt for the measures he will propose than for the dexterity 
and ingenuity he may display in proposing them. Parlia¬ 
ment is ready to vote without grumbling any money that is 
•asked fof, and as yet public opinion has not begun to waver 
and complain; but wo are only yet at the very beginning of 
this horrible mess, and people are still looking with eager 
interest to the successes they anticipate, and have not yet 
begun to feel the cost. 

May lOf/i.—Gladstone made fi great speech on Monday 
night. He spoke for nearly four hours, occupying the first 
half of the time in an elaborate aad not xnisuccessful defence 
of his former iniiasui'es. His speech, which was certainly 
very able, was well received, and the Budget pronounced an 
honourabhfc and creditable one. If he had chosen to sacri¬ 
fice his conscientious convictions to popularity, he might 
hayo gained a great amount of the latter by proposing a loan, 
«and no more t^xes thiin would bo necessary for the interest 
of it. I do not yet know whether his defence of his abor¬ 
tive schemes has satisfied the monetary critics. It was cer¬ 
tainly «ry plausible, and will probably be sufficient for»the 
uninfoimed and the half-informed, who cannot detect any 
fallacies which may lurk within it. He attacked some of his 
opponents with great severity, particularly Disraeli and Mont- 
eagle, but I doubt if this was prudent. He flung about his 
sarcasms upon smaller fry, and this certainly was not discreet. 
I thij^k his speech has been of service to his financial cha¬ 
racter, and done a good deal towards the restoration of 
his credit, * ^ 

May IWi .—Cowley called on me yesterday, when we talked 
over the .war .with aU its etceteras. He said the Emperor 
had been moit reluctant to go into it, but was now firmly 
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resolved to pursue it vigorously, and not to desist till lie had 
obtained fair terms of peace above all things he is bent on 
going on with us in unbroken amity. Cowley thinks his 
political position as secure as any position can be in France, 
and certainly the country seems satisfied with his rule. His 
social position is unimproved and rather worse; his marriage 
was a fatal measure; he would have done far better if he 
could have married the Hohenlohe girl, who was dying to be 
Empress, and Cowley thinks the Queen was wrong to prevent 
the match. In that case the Court might have been very 
different. In the beginning, after his marriage, he attempted 
to purify it as well as he could, and to get rid of all the 4is- 
- reputable women about it; but by degrees they have all come 
back again, and now they are more eneanailUe^ than ever. 

The French Government have given a strong proof of 
their goodwill to us by recalling Baraguay d’Hilliers from 
Constantinople, and not sending another ambassador, as they 
find none can possibly live on good terms with Stratford. 
Cowley says the war might have been prevented, he thinks, 
and particularly if Stratford had not been there. The 
Emperor would have made greater concessions i£, Stratford 
had not been at Constantinople, and another ambassador 
would have striven to preserve peace instead of being, as he 
was, bent on producing a war. 

Edward Mills tells me Gladstone’s recent speech has im¬ 
mensely raised him, and that he stands very high in the 
City; his defence of his measures very' able, and prodweed a 
great effect; he said he lately met Walpole, who told him 
he had the highest admiration of Gladstone, and thought he 
had more power than ever Peel had even at his highest tide. 

May 28th .—I have been so much occupied with the very' 
dissimilar occupations of preparations for Epson* races in 
the shape of trials, betting, Ac., and the finisliing and 
correction of an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ on King 
Joseph’s Memoirs, that I have had no leisure to think of 
politics, or to record what has been going on in the political 
world, nor in truth has much material been fu^nish^d either 
by domestic or foreign transactions. The last fortnight.in 
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Parliament has been going on much in the way in which 
the present Government always goes on, and Gladstone, 
whom I met at dinner the other day, repeated to m# very 
much what Graham had said some time before, about their 
utter inability to carry their measui'es in the House of 
Commons. There is, however, one imjjortant exception to 
this rule, and that is one of vital importance. On everything 
which relates to the war, and on all questions of supply, they 
can do whatever they please, and have no difficulty, and en¬ 
counter no opposition. Tom Baring’s motion on Monday • 
last exhiBited a striking proof of this; he introduced it by 
an able speech, and he mustered all the support that could 
bo got, and yet he was defeated by above 100. I met Disraeli 
in the street tlie next day, when he said, ‘ Your Government 
is very strong.’ I said, the war which was supposed to be 
their weakness turns out to be their strength. They can 
carry everything which appertains to that, and nothing else. 
And so it is ; no sooner do they got n. great majority on some 
important question than they find themselves in a minority, 
perhaps more than one, on something else. John Russell 
got beaten <yi bis Oaths Bill the other night, a victory which 
was hailed with upi'oarious delight by the Opposition, though 
leaijing to nothing, and only mortifying to John Russell 
personally. Theje defeats, however, do not fail to be morally 
injurious to the Government, and to shake their credit. It 
was an ill advised measure, which drew down upon itself 
those wljp are against the Jews and these who are agaiast 
the Catholics. Palmerston has been^showing ill humour in 
the House of Commons, and has ceased to be so very popular 
as he used to be there. They have great difficulty in getting 
on with the University Bill, and Gladstone told me the other 
night he was ver^ doubtful if they should be able to bring 
it to a successful end. All the Tories and High Churchmen 
are againSt it of course, and the Dissenters regard it with no 
favour because it does not do for them what they desire; 
so it is left to the support of the friends of Government and* 
those who^ sincerely desire a good measure of reform for 
those bodies, 
von. I. 


M 
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June 5th .—I was at Epsom all last week. In the beginning 
of it or the week before ther§ was a great passage of arms in 
the il^ouse of Commons between John Eussell and Disraeli, 
not a very creditable exhibition, but which excited greater 
interest than more important matters. Though Disraeli 
began the attack. Lord John threw the first stone of offence, 
which he had better have let alone. In reply to this Disraeli 
broke out with inconceivable violence and made the most 
furious assault upon John that he could, saying everything 
most offensive and provoking. Lord John made a rejoinder, 
and was followed by Bright, whose speech was very hos¬ 
tile and spiteful, and much more calculated to annoy .Lord 
John than that of Disraeli, though much less vituperative. 
Disraeli seems inclined to have recourse to his old tactics 
against Peel, and to endeavour to treat John Russell, and 
Gladstone when he can, in the same way, hoping probablj' 
to re-ingratiato himself with his own side by giving them 
some of those invectives and sarcasms against their oppo¬ 
nents which are so congenial to their tastes. This course 
will not raise him either in the House or in the country, and 
he will not find in Lord John a man either so SQtjsitive or so 
vulnerable as Peel, and he can make out nothing against a 
man who refuses place, patronage, and emolument, and gives 
his gratuitous services at a great personal sacrifice becaus'' 
he thinks it his public duty to do so. There is nothing new 
in the condition of the Government; they are very firmly 
seated in their places, the Hoiise of Commons supporting 
them by large majorities in an their great measures and 
those which involve a question of confidence; but having no 
dependable majority on miscellaneous questions, nor even 
knowing whether they can carry any measure or not, it is 
idle to twit them with being a Government on sufferance 
and Lord John with not ‘leading ’ the House of,Commons. 
A revolution has taken place in the conditions of tiie politi¬ 
cal existence of govemihents in general and their relations 
with Parliament, and there is at present no likelihood that 
any government that can be formed will find itoelf ^n different 
circumstances, or that the old practice by w^ich a govern- 
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ment could command the House of Commons on almost 
everything will ever be restored* Whether the new system 
be better or worse than the old may be doubtful, but govern¬ 
ments must make up their minds to conform to it for the 
present at least. In the course of the next few days the 
division of the Colonial from the War Department will take 
place. There seems^ little doubt that Newcastle will elect to 
take the War Department, and Clarendon told me yesterday 
he thought he would be the best man for it, warmly praising 
his energy, industry, and ability, and his popular and con¬ 
ciliatory flualities. Their great object is to prevail on Lord 
John to take the Colonial Office, which I expect he will 
eventually do, but not without much reluctance and hesi¬ 
tation. Granville tells me he is in a dissatisfied state of 
mind, in which he will probably long remain, especially as his 
entourage will always do their best to foment his discontent. 

June 11th .—Yesterday and the day before the world was 
made acquainted with the recent arrangements and appoint¬ 
ments, which have been received with considerable disappro¬ 
bation.' Nobody can understand what it all means, and 
why John Uussell, if he was to take office, was to insist on 
so strange a,n arrangement, and such a departure from the 
invariable practice of putting a peer in the office of President 
«f the Council. .Nothing can be more ungracious than the 
air of the whole proceeding; he turns out Granville to make 
room for himself, and turns out Strutt to make room for 
Granville. It seems that they wanted him to be Colonial 
Secretary, but this he would not hejir of on the score of his 
health, and as it is now admitted as an axiom that the 
leader in the House of Commons has enough to do, and can¬ 
not efficiently discharge the duties of a laborious department, 

• 

• • 

* [Lord John Euasell insisted on taking; the office of Lord President of 
the Coundl^ which has always been held by a peer, and to effect this change 
Earl Granville was removed from the higher ojpee of l.s)rd President to that 
of Chancellor of the Duchy. The lUght Honourable Edward Strutt, who 
had been Chancellor of the Duchy with a scat in the Cabinet, was dismissed 
from office, but he was subsequently raised to the peerage with the title of 
Lord Belpet.* Thi* transaction reflected no credit on the author of it, who 
consulted nothing IPut his own di|p)ity and convenience.] 
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it was reasonable enough that Lord John should decline the 
Colonies; but there seems ao sufiicient, reason for his not 
talcing the Duchy of Lancaster, for the more completely the 
office is a sinecure, the more consistent his taking it would 
appear. Howerci’, he would bo President of the Council or 
nothing. I have been amazed at his indelicacy and want 
of consideration towards Granville, 'vyho deserved better 
treatment at his hands. Granville has always been his 
stead}' and stout adherent, defending his Eeform Bill, holding 
himself his especial follower in the Coalition Cabinet, and 
ready to support him or go out with him if necessary. It 
was therefore particularly odious to insist on foisting himself 
into Granville’s place, and inflicting on him the mortification 
of going downstairs. Granville behaved very Well about it, 
with great good humoixr, only anxious to do whatever was 
best for the general interest, and putting aside every 
personal consideration and feeling; and his conduct is the 
more meritorious, because he dislikes the arrangement of all 
things. Aberdeen behaved very kindly to him, and told him, 
if he objected to the change, he would not consent to it, and, 
cost what it might, would tell John Eussellhe o<£uld not and 
should not have the place. Granville proposed to go out, at 
least for a time, but Aberdeen said he could not spare him, 
and nothing could be more flattering than call he expressed, 
of his usefulness in the House of Lords, and of the value of 
his services. Personally, therefore, he loses nothing; for 
though he preferred the Council Office to the Dochy, his 
conduct has raised him in everybody’s estimation, and he 
will play a part even more prominent than he did before. 
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office will be of use to the Goirernment. Newcastle’s being 
War Minister is ^ure to be attacked, and all the Palmer- 
stouians are indignant that Palmerston is not in that^ikce, 
which never was offered him, nor was he consulted about the 
arrangement. I think there is still a considerable opinion 
that he would make a good War Minister, though everybody 
is aware he makes ^ very bad Home one, and the jrredige. 
about him and his popularity are greatly worn out. They 
have been obliged to go back to the reign of Henry VIII. to 
find a precedent for a commoner being President of the 
Council, .when they say there was one, but I don’t know 
who he was. 

June 2lst .—At St. Leonards last week for Ascot races, 
where I got wet, and have been ever since confined with the 
gout. The ‘Times,’ though by way of supporting the 
Government, went on violently attacking John Hussell about 
the recent changes. Lord John was very well received in 
the City at his election, and at the opening of the Crystal 
Palace he was more cheered than anybody. This morning 
the Duke of Bedford came here and told me he had had a 
good deal c4‘ conversation with his brother about this busi¬ 
ness, to which he (the Duke) had been a stranger while it 
was going on. Lord John said that when the Government 
•was formed he had proposed to Aberdeen ^hat he should be 
President of the Council, but Aberdeen had objected on the 
score of its being so unusual, therefore he was only going 
back t3»his original design. He had an invincible repug¬ 
nance to taking the Duchy of Lancaster or any inferior 
office. Both when the Government was formed and now, 
he would have much preferred to have kept aloof, and to 
have led in the House of Commons that section of the VSTiig 
party whioh wquld have followed him, but he found this 
impossible, and as the Government could not have been 
formed without him, and could not now go on without him, 
he was obliged* to sacrifice lys own inclination. I said I 
could not cgnceiye why he could not go on as he was till the 
end of th£ seqi^iiSn, and then settle it, that his pushing out 
Granville hajCW very un^acious appearance, and he would 
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have done much better to take the sinecure o£Bce of the 
Duchj, it being quite absurf to supposet that he could be 
degraded by holding any office, no matter what. The Duke 
owned it would have been bettor to wait till Parliament was 
up before anything was done, and he regarded the question 
of the particular office much as I do. 

There was a discussion in the Housq,of Lords on Monday 
night on the war, when Lyndhurst made a grand speech, 
wonderful at his age—82; he spoke for an hour and a quarter 
with as much force and clearness as at any time of his life: 
it was greatly admired. Clarendon spoke well and«strongly, 
and elicited expressions of satisfaction from Derby, utter 
• whom Aberdeen rose, and imprudently' spoke in the sense of 
desiring peace, a speech which has been laid'hold of, and 
drawn down upon him a renewal of the A-iolent abuse with 
which he has been all along assailed. I see nothing in his 
speech to justify the clamour, but it was very ill judged in 
him with his antecedents to say what he did, which malig¬ 
nity could so easily lay hold of. 

Jwne —There never was such a state of things as 

that which now exists between the Government the Party, 
and the House of Commons. John Eussell made such a 
hash of it last week, and put himself and his Government 
in such a position, that nothing but the wai> and the impost 
sibility which everybody feels there is of making any change 
of Government in the midst of it, prevents the immediate 
downfall of this Administration. Last week John'Eussell 
opposed the motion for> the abolition of Church rates in a 
flaming High Tory and Church speech. The motion was 
rejected by a slender majority, but his speech gave great 
offence to the Liberal party and his own friends. Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards came on the motion in the- University Bill 
for admitting Dissenters to the University. Ti^is John 
Eussell opposed again, although in his speech he declared 
he was in fkvour of the admission of Dissenters, but he 
cfbjected to the motion on various grounds. The result was 
that he went into -the lobby with Disraeli and the whole 
body of the Tories, while the whole of the Liberal party and 
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all Ms own friends and supporters went against him and 
defeated him by a majority of ftl. He toot with him six or 
seven of his colleagues, and two or three of the underlings. 
Molesworth, Bernal Osborne, and some more stayed away, 
and some others voted in the majority. In the majority 
■were found Christopher and a few Tories besides, who, how¬ 
ever, only voted wi% the object and hope of damaging the 
bill itself and procuring its rejection in the House of Lords. 
Never was man placed in so deplorable and humiliating a 
2 )osition as John Eussell, and nothing can exceed his folly 
and mismanagement in getting hiinself into snch a scrape. 
The indignation and resentment of the Liberals are bound¬ 
less, and I think he has completely put an extinguisher on 
himself as a "statesman and as the leader of a party; they 
never will forgive him or feel any confidence in him again. 
There was a capital article on him and his proceedings in 
the ‘ Times ’ yesterday, which was not acrimonious, like 
some others on him, and was perfectly just and true. 

The victorious Liberals managed their aftairs very ill. 
Instead of resting satisfied with a victory which must have 
been decisive (for after all the House of Commons had af¬ 
firmed the principle of admitting the Dissenters by so large 
a majority, neither the House of Lords nor the University 
" would have ventured to oppose it), they injprudently pressed 
on another division ‘ in which they were beaten, though by 
a small majority, and this of course does away with a good 
deal of Hhe effect of the first division. Between the recent 
change's which were universally distasteful, and his extraor¬ 
dinary maladroitness in these questions. Lord John is fallen 
prodigiously in public favour and opinion, and while he is, or 
has been till very recently, dreaming of again being Prime 
Minister, it is eyident that he is totally unfit to be the leader 
of the (government in the House of Commons even in a sub¬ 
ordinate post. He communicates with nobody, he has no 
confidence in or sympathy wi^h any one, he does not impart 

' It seems it was Mr. Walpole who insisted on the second division, wbicb 
he did for flie express purpose of neutralising the effect of the first, hoping 
to get a majorit;^ which he did, and it was rather dexterously done. 
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Lis intentions or Ids wishes to his own political followers, 
and does not ask to be informed of theirs, but he buries 
himserff at Eichmond and only comes forth to say and do 
everything that is most imprudent and unpopular. 

The House of Commons is in a state of complete anarchy, 
and nobodjf has any hold on it; matters, bad enough through 
John Eussell, are made worse by Aberdeen, whose speech 
the other night has made a great, but I think unnecessary 
clamour; and Layard, who is his bitter enemy, took it up in 
the House of Commons, and has given notice of a motion on 
it which is equivalent to a vote of censure. Alm(^t at the 
same moment Aberdeen, with questionable prxidence'and 
dignity, gave notice in the Lords that on Monday he should 
explain the speech he made the other night. Layard’s design 
can hardly be matured, becaiisc they never can permit a 
speech made in one House of Parliament to be made the 
subject of a motion and debate in the other. It is, however, 
incontestable that clamour and misrepresentation have suc¬ 
ceeded in raising a vast prejudice against Aberdeen, and that 
he is exceedingly unpopular. 

The people are wild about this war, and besides the 
general confidence that we are to obtain very signal success 
in our naval and military operations, there is a violent desire 
to force the Emperor to make a very humiliating peace, and 
a strong conviction that he will very soon be compelled to do 
so. This belief is the cause of the great i-ise which has been 
taking place in the public securities, and all sorts of stories 
are rife of the terror and dislike of the war w'hich prevail in 
Eussia, and of the agitation and melancholy in which the 
Emperor is said to be plunged. But the authentic accounts 
from St. Petersburg tell a very different tale. T^hey say, 
and our Consul just arrived from St. Petersburg con^rms 
the statement, that the Emperor is calm and resolute, that 
his popularity is very great, and the Eussians of all classes 
enthusiastic in his cause, anc^ that they are prepared to a 
Man to sacrifice their properties and their lives in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. . . 

July 9th .—It is remarkable that the Government are 
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unquestionably stronger in the House of Lords than in the 
House of Commons, as has been clearly proved by the result 
of the Oxford University Bill. Derby endeavoured to alter 
it, and was completely defeated. There were several divi¬ 
sions, in all of which the Government obtained large majori¬ 
ties, and at last Derby said it was evidently useless to 
propose any alterati^ins, as the Government could do what 
they pleased in that House. The session is drawing to a 
close; that is, though it will last a month longer, all impor¬ 
tant business is over. The Government will end it much in 
the 8am« condition as they were in at the beginning of it, 
onl 3 i that their weakness and want of popularitj'^ have been 
manifested in a thousand ways during the session. Aber¬ 
deen’s explaiPadory speech and the publication of his despatch 
of 1829 have given rather a turn to the current against him; 
for though his violent opponents still snarl at him and abuse 
him, the imjrarlial people begin to think he is not so bad as 
he has been represented, and the excessive absurdity of the 
charges with which he has been assailed begins to strike 
people. There is still, however, a strong prejudice against 
him, partic»larly amongst the extreme Libei'als, and I saw a 
long letter from Sir Benjamin Hall to the Duke of Bedford 
setting forth the discontent of the Liberal party and velie- 
"mently urging that the Government should bo immediately 
modified, Aberdeen retire, and Lord John Russell again be 
Minister, with Palmerston as War Minister—perfectly absurd 
and impracticable, but showing what the notions are of* the 
ultra-Radicals. The Tories, agreeing in nothing else, concur 
with the Radicals in hating Aberdeen because he represents 
the Peel party, and is Minister as the successor of Sir Robert 
Peel, for whose memory their hatred is as intense as it was 
for his person v^ien he was alive. The war goes on without 
any imrnediate results, and without, as far as can be seen, 
a probability of the attainment of any signal or important 
successes. The foolish publiq here, always extravagant and 
impatient, clamour for attacks upon Sebastopol and Croa- 
stadt, and are >ery indignant that these places are not taken, 
without knowing anything of the feasibility of such opera- 
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tions. We now begin to believe that Austria is going to 
side actively with us, but we*do not feel,certain of it, nor 
shall we till she actually enters on the campaign. 

July —Within a few days everything is changed. 

In respect to Austria, the intrigues of Russia with Prussia, 
and the determination of the King to do everything that he 
can or that ho dares to assist his imperial brother-in-law, 
have had the effect of paralj^sing tlie Austrian movements, 
and suspending the ojjeration of her Treaty with Turkey. 
She cannot venture to declare war against Russia and to 
march her army into the Principalities while there is a large 
Russian force on the borders of Galicia, and the Prussians 
are in such an ambiguous attitude and disposition, that she 
can not only not depend upon Prussia to exocuiU their defen¬ 
sive Treaty by protecting her dominions in the event of their 
being attacked by Russia, but she cannot dei)end upon not 
being taken in flank by Prussia as the ally of Russia. 
Clarendon told me on Sunday that it was impossible to 
make out what Austria was about, or what she really 
means to do. There is no doubt about Prussia, and he still 
inclines to believe that Austria’s disposition to a<Jt with us is 
unchanged, but that she is compelled to act a cautious and 
dilatory part by her uncertainty as to Prussia. • 

On Monday John Russell convoked his 'supporters and' 
quasi-supporters to a gathering in Downing Street, when he 
harangued them on the state of affairs and the difficulties of 
the 'txovemment, intimating the necessity of being better 
supported if the Government was to go on at all. There are 
differences of opinion as to the way in which the meeting 
went off, and whether it was on the whole satisfactory. 
The principal speakers were Rright, Vernon Smith, and 
Hoisman, the two latter bitter enough against the Govern¬ 
ment. Bright, rather hostile, spoke well and alluded to 
Aberdeen in a friendly spirit, as did Hume. The meeting 
gradually melted away, so tliat Lord John had no oppor- 
tfinity of making a reply, which was a pity, as he might 
have answered the objefetors. The best proof,* however, that 
on the whole it was successful, was, afforded by the fact that 
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there was neither debate nor division on the War Secre¬ 
tary’s estimate moved for by«Lord John that night. All 
went off with the greatest ease. I am in hopes therefore 
that the Government is somewhat in better plight than 
it was. 

August Mil. —I have been out of town for the greater 
part of the time siiise the 19th ultimo, at Goodwood, nearly 
ten days. Nothing very important has occurred in politics. 
As the session has drawn towards a close, tlie Government 
have, on^the whole, done luther better in Parliament, that 
is, the Opposition have been quite incapable of striking any 
blows or doing tliem any injury. The points that were 
expected to be made against them entirely failed, and, with 
the exeeptioif of one personal matter, they have had no diffi¬ 
culties or annoyances to vex them. This matter was the ease 

of-, the denouaneni of which took place two days ago ; 

after being Gladstone’s private secretary for two years, this 
gentleman was appointed by Newcastle, just before ho gave 
up the Colonies, to be Governor of South Australia. The 
appointment was criticised, but about ten days ago it was 
called in qTiestion in the House of Commons, and at the 
same time rumours were rife that he had been gambling in 
the funds and had lost money; he denied, and authorised 
“his friends to dfcny the imputation, but some of the Carlton 
runners got scent of his transactions and followed it up with 
such perseverance that he became alarmed and thought him¬ 
self obli|;ed to prevent the shame and odium of detection by 
confessing the fact. The consequence was that the appoint¬ 
ment was cancelled, and the whole matter explained and 
discusse(^ on Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
when George Grey made a long statement. The discussion 
upon’ it wds very creditable to the House, for there was no 
persona^ animosity and no coarseness or inhumanity dis¬ 
played, but, on the contrary, forbearance and good natui-e 
towards the individual. Any* expectation of being able to 
wound Gladstone through him has quite failed. He is U 
clever fellow enough and well educated, but he has been 
very imprudeift, and contrived at once to lose his place of 
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private secretary, his government, his seat in Parliament, 
his character, and his money» 

Atriast it does now appear as if Austria was going to 
join us completely against Eussia, and the invasion of the 
Crimea is .about to take place in complete ignorance of the 
means of resistance and defence possessed by Eussia, and 
whether *t will be a nearly impossible oi;. comparatively easy 
enterprise. 

Clarendon, when I saw him last Sunday, expressed great 
alarm at the state of affairs in Spain, from the weakness of 
Espartero, the difficulty of any cordial union between the 
military chiefs, so long rivals, and above all from'* the 
republican element which is so rife in Spain, and which may 
produce effects extending far beyond that couatrj-. He said 
that the French Government were acting in comj)lete har¬ 
mony and concert with ns ; the Emperor is much alarmed at 
the state of Spain, but resolved to go with us in the policy of 
non-interference, and to take no part but such as we should 
take also. If he adheres to this wise course, it will cement 
the alliance between the countries, and bind us to him more 
than anything that could happen, and it will f«rm a great 
and happy contrast to the policy of Louis Philippe and the 
conduct of Palmerston and Guizot. 

August r.The session closed on Satarday, and, all* 

things considered, the Government wound it up tolerably well. 
Clanricarde, true to the last to his sinteful opposition, gave 
Claxendon an op)portnnity of making a parting speech on 
foreign affairs, of which .he acquitted himself very success¬ 
fully, and placed himself and the Government in a very good 
position as respects our diplomacy and the conduct of the 
war. But though all immediate danger is removed from the 
Government, and, unless they fall to pieces djiring-the iSjcess 
by any internal dissensions, they will probably go on un¬ 
scathed, the state of affairs is very unsatisfactory, and 
pregnant with futm'e troubles jaid difficulties. The Govern¬ 
ment in its relations with the House of Commons throughout 
the past session has been extraordinary, and I helieye unpre¬ 
cedented. Prom the Eevolution to the time <af the Eeform 
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Bill, that is during 150 years, the system of Parliamentary 
government had lupen consolidating itself and was practically 
established; the Sovereign nominally, the House of Commons 
really, appointed the ministers of the Crown, and it was 
settled as an axiom that when the Government was irnable 
to carry its measures, and was subjected to dtifeats in the 
House of Common^ its resignation was indispensable—not 
indeed that any and every defeat was necessarily fatal, 
because governments have often been beaten on very 
important questions without being ruined or materially 
weakened, but it was supposed that repeated defeats and 
Government measures repeatedly rejected implied the with¬ 
drawal of the confidence and support of Parliament so clearly 
that in tlie “aggregate such defeats were equivalent to an 
absolute vote of want of confidence, which is in itself a 
sentence of political death. In former times the Crown was 
a power, and the House of Commons was a power, generally 
blended and acting harmoniously together, but sometimes 
resolving themselves into their separate elements, and acting 
independently, perhaps antagonistically, towards each other. 
In modern Aimes, and more entirely in our own, this separate 
and independent action ceased, the Crown became identified 
with the majority of the House of Commons, and no minister, 
* when he could no longer command that majority so as to be 
certain of carrying out all, or nearly all, his measures of 
government and legislation, could continue to be minister, 
and wa» obliged as a matter of course to surrender ofiSoe to 
those who were in possession of, or, could count upon, that 
command. The ministers were taken from the ranks of the 
Parliamentary majority, and when once appointed it was 
considered indispensable and certain that the same majority 
would place con,fidence in them, accept at their hands all the 
measur^ they should concert and propose, and support them 
against all hostile attacks, the spirit of party and combina¬ 
tion suppressing all individual prejudices, crotchets, fancies, 
and partial or local influences. The Government and the 
party were bpund by a sort of mutual allegiance to each 
other, and supposed to be, and usually were, animated by the 
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same spirit and a communion of opinion and interest. Such 
were tlie general relations andesuch the normal state of things, 
liable <ito occasional variations and disturbances, bringing 
about various political changes according to circumstances. 
But the system was complete, and practically it worked well, 
and conduced to the prosperity and progress of the country. 

When the great measure of Reform in Parliament was 
introduced in 1831, apart from all question of party struggles 
there was the still greater question considered by many 
reflecting people, whether the new Parliamentary and electoral 
system would be found compatible with the old pi^ctice of 
government by means of party and steady Parliamentary 
majorities. The Duke of Wellington in particular expressed 
his apprehension that it would not, and he put. the question 
which has so often been quoted and referred to, ‘ How is the 
King’s Government to be carried on ? ’ He did not, so far as 
T remember, developo his thoughts at the time, and argue the 
matter in detail, but it is very evident that what he antici¬ 
pated was some such state of things as that at which we now 
appear to have arrived. Por a long time his apprehensions 
appeared to be groundless, and certainly theji were not 
realised by the course of events. In consequence of political 
circumstances which I shall not stop to specify and explain, 
notwithstanding 8,11 the changes which were effected, the- 
governments contrived to go on without any insuperable 
difficulties, and without any striking diff'orence from the way 
in which governments had been previously conducted. The 
popularity of the Reform .Bill Administration supported them 
for a few years, and the Tory reaction, together with the 
great abilities of Sir Robert Peel, supported the Conservative 
Government for a few years more. Matters went on better or 
worse, as might be, till the great Conservative, schism in 1846, 
which completely broke up that party, and produced a final 
separation between the able few and the numerous mediocrity 
of the party. Ever since that tipae the House of Commons has 
been in a state of disorganisation and confusion: the great 
party ties had been severed. After the repeal of the Com 
Laws and the establishment of Free Trade it was difficult to 
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find any great party principles which could be converted into 
bonds of union, and every day jt became obviously more and 
more difScult to form any government that could hopp to be 
strong or permanent. John Eussell succeeded on the fall of 
Peel, but the Peelites warmly resented the conduct of the 
Whigs in Peel’s last struggle, and, though they hated Derby 
and his crew much more, never gave Lord John’s Government 
a cordial support. 

Next came the quarrel between Palmerston and Lord 
John and the fall of the Whig Government. Many people, 
and Graham esiiecially, were of opinion that a Derby Govern¬ 
ment/or a time was an inevitable but indispensable evil, and 
after one abortive attempt at length a Derby Government 
was formed. - ,Prom the beginning nobody thought it could 
last; the wretched composition of it, its false position, and 
the mixture of inconsistency and insincerity which charac¬ 
terised it, deprived it of all respect, authority, and influence, 
and it was the more weak because divided and dissatisfied 
within, and because all the more honest and truthful of the 
party were disgusted and ashamed of the part they were 
playing. TJius feeble and powerless, despised by the public 
and detested by the Court, the first moment that the different 
parties and sections of parties combined to overthrow them, 

> their destructiqp was inevitable, and after enjoying office for 
one year they fell. 

It was easier to turn them out than to find a good and 
strong government to replace them. It was obvious Jhat 
neither the Whigs nor the Peelites could form a government, 
still less Palmerston or the Eadicals, and it became a matter 
of absolute necessity to attempt a coalition, wliich, whatever 
objection's there might be to coalitions, would at least have 
the advanlage of filling the several offices with able men. 

■^Tien the Queen had a short time before, in anticipation 
of the e?ent, consulted the Duke of Bedford as to whom she 
should send for "when Derby resigned, he had advised her to 
send for Lord Lansdowne and Lord Aberdeen, being himself 
conscious that ^Lord John could not again form a government, 
at least not at^that time. She did send for them, and each 
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of them very sincerely and earnestly endeavoured to persuade 
the other to accept the post Qf Prime Minister, and the task 
of fortping a Government. Lansdowne was ill at the time, 
and while it is very doubtful whether anything would j^ave 
induced him to come forward, his attack of gout was enough 
to ensure his peremptory refu.sal, and nothing remained but 
that Aberdeen should make the attempt. The task was 
diflBcult and unpleasant, f<tr it was impossible not to make 
many people discontented and mortified, inasmuch as places 
could not be found for all who had previously been in ofiS.ee, 
or who aspired to it, and it was no easy matter decide 
who should be taken in, and who left out. Aberdeen resolved 
to make the coalition very comprehensive, and as much as 
possible to form a government which should,represent the 
Opposition which had turned Derby out, but he put almost 
all the Peelite leaders into good offices, and the exclusions 
were principally on the Whig side. For a long time it was 
very doubtful whether John Russell would enter the Govern¬ 
ment at all, but Aberdeen was so well aware that he could 
not do without him that he announced his determination to 
throw up the Government unless Lord John consented to 
join. After much hesitation, and a struggle between his 
family and some malcontent hangers on who wished him,to 
keep aloof, on one side, and the wisest of his political friends. 
and colleagues who urged that it was his duty to come for¬ 
ward on the other. Lord John consented to lead the House 
of Commons, but without an office. He proposeC^, indeed 
to take the Presidency of the Council, to which Aberdeen 
objected, but gave him the choice of every other office. He 
said that if he could not be President of the Council he 
would be nothing at all, and so it was settled. Next came 
the negotiation about Palmerston, who first refused, and 
afterwards, at the pressing solicitation of Lansdowne, agreed 
to join. Molesworth came in to represent the Radicals; Mon¬ 
sell and Keogh (not in the Cabinet) represented the Irish, and, 
so the Coalition Government was completed. 

Very strongly composed, it never, however, was so strong 
as it looked. The Ministers, Aberdeen, Johi^RusseU, Pal-: 
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merston, having consented to act together, were too sensible, 
too gentlemanlike,and well-bred, not to live in outward good 
fellowship with each other, but their respective and relative 
antecedents could not be forgotten. There could be no real 
cordiality between Palmerston and Aberdeen, or between Pal¬ 
merston and John Russell, and both the latter all along felt 
uncomfortable and i^ssatisfled with their resiiective positions. 
Lord John fancied he was degraded, and his flatterers en¬ 
deavoured to persuade him ho was so, by joining a govern¬ 
ment of which he was not the head, and by serving under 
Aberdeei^ Palmerston could not forget the long and bitter 
hostility which had been carried on between himself and 
Aberdeen upon foreign policy, and still less his having been 
turned out of ^he Foreign Oflico by John Russell. The SVhigs 
were dissatisfied that the Peelites, who had no party to bring 
to the support of the Government, should have so large a 
share of the offices, and above all the groat bulk of the Whig 
party could not endure that a Peelite should be at the head 
of the Government, and of all the Peelites they most particu¬ 
larly disliked Aberdeen, so that they yielded a reluctant alle¬ 
giance, and ^ave a grudging and capricious support to the 
coalition. 

.Nevertheless, the first session of Parliament was pretty 
“well got through, principally owing to Gladstone’s successful 
Budget, the great ability he displayed in the House of 
Commons, and the efficient way in which the public busi¬ 
ness waa done, while the numerous measures of imprave- 
ment which were accomplished raised the reputation of the 
Government, and gave them security if not strength. The 
session of 1853 closed in quiet, prosperit}', and sunshine, but 
during tKe recess clouds began to gather round the Govem- 
mentj thejswerejbeset with internal and external difficulties. 
John Russell became more and more discontented, and at 
last he announced to Aberdeen that he was resolved not to 
meet Parliamenf again in his present position, and intimated 
his intention to be once more Prime Minister or to quit th» 
concern. .In tjie meantime the Turco-Russian quarrel had 
begun,, the hostile correspondence with Russia was in full 
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activity, the public mind in a high state of excitement, the 
press bellowed for war and poured forth incessant volleys of 
abuse against the Government, but more particularly against 
Aberdeen, who was singled out as the object of attack,,and 
the persevering attempts to render him unpopular produced 
a certain amount of effect. The Cabinet became divided as 
to the mode of carrying on the disjjute and the negotiations, 
some being for what were called vigorous measures, that is, 
for threats and demonstrations of force which could only lead 
to immediate war, while others were for exhausting every 
attempt to bring about an accommodation and <■ pre.serve 
peace. Something was known or suspected of these divisions, 
they were published and comraentod on with enormous ex¬ 
aggerations and the most unscrupulous violations of truth, 
and the Tory and Radical newspapers vied with each other 
in the violence of their denunciations of Aberdeen, and, in a 
less degree, of Clarendon. 

When this fury was at its height, the world was startled 
and astounded by the news of Palmerston’s resignation. It 
is needless to state here the history of that affair, which I 
have already recorded in ample detail. It was .^u vain that 
the ‘ Times ’ proclaimed that it was the Reform Bill and not 
the Eastern Question which was the cause of it. The state¬ 
ment was scouted with the utmost scorn, and the public in-- 
credulity was confirmed when the ‘ Morning Post,’ which was 
notoriously devoted to Palmerston, asserted the direct con¬ 
trary. Everybody imagined that the Government would go 
to pieces, that when Parliament met there would be pro¬ 
digious revelations, and that the Eastern Question with its 
supposed mismanagement would prove fatal to the Coalition 
Cabinet. The Derbyites were in raptures, and already 
counted on Palmerston as their own. Great as had been the 
public surprise and the exultation of the Carlton Club at 
Palmerston’s resignation, greater still was that surprise and 
the mortification and disappo^tment of the ICarlton, when a 
few days afterwards it was announced that Palmerston had 
changed his mind and was not going to resign.. Nobody 
could comprehend what it all meant, and ample scope was 
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afforded to every sort of conjecture, and to all the statements 
and inventions tljat anybody •chose to circulate. But as 
about the same time the ■ Eastern affair progressed a step or 
two, and some energetic measures were adopted, the most 
plausible explanation was, that Palmerston had resigned 
because enough was not done, that the Government had been 
frightened into doiijg what he had before advised, and that, 
on their adopting his suggestion, he had consented to remain. 
In process of time the truth began to ooze out, but it never- 
was completely known till Parliament met, and even then 
many pesple continued to believe that though the Reform 
Bill was the pretext, the Eastern Question was the real cause 
of Palmerston’s conduct. 

These threatening clouds cleared away. Aberdeen told 
Lord John nothing should induce him to resign after all the 
attacks that liad been made on him, and he would meet 
Parliament and defend himself. Lord John gave up his 
demands, and consented to go on leading the House of 
Commons. Palmerston agreed to swallow the Reform Bill, 
and at length Parliament met. Everybody was ravenous for 
the Blue Raoks, which as soon as possible were produced. 
Their production was eminently serviceable to the Govern¬ 
ment, and though some criticisms were made, and there 
' were some desultory attacks in both Houses, and the press 
continued to be as scurrilous and abusive as ever, the 
general impression was extremely favourable. Clarendon’s 
despatolses were highly approved of, and all fair and candid 
observers, including many who had found fault with the 
Government before, declared that they were perfectly satis¬ 
fied that our policy had been wise and proper, and the 
whole of the negotiations very creditable to all who had 
been concsmed^n carrying them on. So little did the event 
correspond with the general expectation, that the Eastern 
Question, which had been considered to be the weak part of 
the Government, turned out tp be its greatest strength; and 
the war which eventually broke out has been the principsti 
cause of their.being able to maintain themselves in power. 
It is now the fashion to say that if it were not for the war. 
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they would have been turned out long ago. It is certainly 
true that their power in the House of Commons has been 
limited to all that concerns the war, in respect to which they 
have had no difiBculty to contend with. The estimates have 
been granted without a semblance of opposition, and they 
have received hearty and unanimous support in every mea¬ 
sure and every demand requisite for ecrrying on the war, 
nor, though exposed to some adverse criticism, have they 
been seriously assailed with regard to their diplomacy or 
their warlike preparations. 

But while this, which is the most essential, has Also been 
their strongest point, on everything else, without exception, 
they have been almost powerless, and the House of Commons 
has run riot with an independence and waywiildness and a ■ 
caprice of which it would be impossible to find an example. 
The Government has had no majority on which it could 
depend, and it has never brought forward any measure 
which it could count upon caiTying through. Obliged to 
withdraw many measm-es altogether, and to submit to the 
alteration of others till they became totally different from 
what they originally proposed, their defeats havef been innu¬ 
merable, and nobody seems to have the smallest scruple in 
putting them in a minoiity upon any occasion ; at the same 
time it was very evident that the House of Commons was' 
determined that they should continue in office, for when¬ 
ever any vital question arose, or any vote which could be con¬ 
strued into a question of confidence, and therefore 'Involved 
the existence of the Government, they were always sure of a 
majority, and the Derbyite opposition, while they were able 
to won-y and insult them by partial defeats and by exposing 
their genei’al weakness, found themselves miserably baffled 
whenever they attempted anything which hed a tfendeney to 
place the Government in serious embarrassment. The whole 
conduct of the Session, and the relations of the Government 
with the House of Commons, presented something certainly 
ytery different from what had ever been seen before in the 
memory of the oldest statesman, implied a total dissolution of 
party ties and obligations, and exhibited the Queen’s Govern- 
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ment and the House of Commons as resolved into their separate 
elements, and acting towards ^ach other in independent and 
often antagonistic capacities. Disraeli was always reproach¬ 
ing the Government with holding office on what he termed 
the unconstitutional j)rinciple of not being supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons, and of living from hand 
to mouth; but though this wiis a plausible topic, he tnew 
very well that no other govcmraenl could be formed which 
could exist otherwise, and that the House of Commons, while, 
it buffeted the Government about nu <jre de ses fMprices, was 
quite determined to keep it alive, and not to allow any other 
to be substituted for it. At present it is difficult to see how 
this state of things is to be altered, and time alone can show 
whether great parties will again be formed, and governments 
be enabled to go on as in times past, powerful in a consistent 
and continual Parliamentary support, or whether a groat 
change must be submitted to, and governments be content 
to drag on a precarious existence, taking what they can get 
from the House of Commons, and endeavouring to strengthen 
themselves by enlisting public opinion on their side. 

With regard to the prospects of this Government, much 
depends on the progi'ess of the war; for though they have 
done their part and are not responsible for failure or success, 
they are sure ^ be strengthened by success or weakened by 
failure. But much depends also upon what passes in the 
Cabinet. John Eussell, whose mind is in a state of chronic 
discontent which was suspended for a time, is agaiij be¬ 
coming uneasy and restless, and^ will soon begin making 
fresh difficulties. Then his Reform Bill, which he gave up 
so reluctantly, is still in his thoughts, and he will most likely 
insist uJ)on bringing it forward again, a proposition which is 
sure to pi'oduce dissension in the Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Difficulties of (lie Campaign—Prince xVlbert and llie King of Prussia—Tlie 
I’riiico goes to France--Jlilitary’Commanders—Critical Relations of the 
Ministers—-The Crimea —The Emperor Napoleon and Prince Albert— 
Austria and the Allies—Tlie Landing in t he Crimea—The B&tle of the 
Alma—Royal Invitations—The Crimean Expedition—Lord iohn’s Hos¬ 
tility to his Colleagues—False Report from Sebastopol—The Crimean 
Campaign- -Anecdotes of Lord Raglan—The Russian Defence—Trade 
with the Enemy—Anecdote of Nesselrode—John Bright’s Opinion of the 
War—Defence of Sebastopol—The Balaklava Charge^—The Judges at the 
Nomination of Sheriffs—Jionl John takes more moderate Views—The 
Battle of Inkerman—Im])olicy of the War—Inkerman—Spirit of the 
Nation—Military Enthusiasm—Parliament summoned—Want of Fore¬ 
sight—Accounts of the Battle—Cord Raglan as a General--Sufferings of 
the Army- - Agreement with Austria—Opponents of the War—Meeting 
of Parliament—The Government attacked—The Foreign Enlistment Bill 
—Foreign Enlistment Bill passed—Mr. Bright’s Speech on the War— 
Review of the Year. » 

August 29th, 1854.—I liavo been out of town since the 
above was written ; at Grimston for York races, where Lord 
Derby was in high force and spirits, carrying everything 
before him at the races, and not a word was ever uttered on 
polities. There is no news, but dreadful account^ of the 
health of both armies aniJ of the prevalence of cholera both 
abroad and at home. The French particularly, who have 
lost the most, are said to he completely demoralised and 
disheartened, and to abhor the war which they always dis¬ 
liked from the beginning. My present impression .is that we 
shall come to grief in this contest; not that we shall be beaten 
in the field by the Russians, but that between the ufihealthy 
climate, the inaccessibility of the country, and the distance 
of OTir resources, Russia will be able to keep us at bay, and 
baffle our attempts to reduce her to submission. 

Septemher 4fA.—At The Grove for a couple days, where 
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I liad nmoh talk with Clarendon, and he showed me a great 
many papers about different^ matters: a very good letter 
written by Prince Albert to the King of Prussia, ii^o had 
written to him a hypocritical letter, asking where the 
English and French fleets were going to winter, and whether 
he might depend on them in case ho was attackdd by Knssia 
in the Baltic, which Clarendon said was a mere artifice to 
obtain knowledge of our plans, that he might impart tliem 
to the Emperor Nicholas, as he well knew he was in no danger 
of being attacked by Russia. The Prince wrote an excellent 
answer, Jfiving him no information, and entering into the 
whole question of Prussian policy without reserve. He 
starts to-day to Boulogne, invited by a letter from the 
Emperor himself, beginning ‘Mon cher frere,’ replied to 
very well and civilly by Prince Albert who began, ‘ Sire et 
mon cher frere.’ Clarendon said Aberdeen was as hot as any 
one upon the Crimean expedition. 

They are not at all satisfied with Lord Raglan, whom 
they think oldfashioned and pediintie, and not suited to the 
purpose of carrying on active operations. They wanted him 
to make ust? of the Turkish light cavalry, Bashi-Bazouks, 
who under good management might be made very service¬ 
able, but he would have nothing to say to them; and still 
more they are disgusted with his discouragement of the Indian 
oflScers who have repaired to the army, and who are, in fact, 
the most eflicient men there are. They look on General 
Bro'vn the best man there, and have great expectations of 
Cathcart. It is very curious that neither the Government 
nor the commanders have the slightest information as to the 
Russian force in the Crimea or the strength of Sebastopol. 
Some prisoners they took afBrmed that there were 150,000 
men in tfie peninsula, but nobody believes that, except 
Dundas who gives credit to it. They are impatient for the 
termination of Dundas’s period of service, which will be in 
December, whefi Lyons will command the fleet. 

September 11th .—I went to The Grove on Friday, b^t 
was brought^up on Saturday by gout, and detained in 
London everj^ince. We had much talk about a variety of 
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things. The Prince is exoSedingly well satisfied with his 
visit to the Emperor. The, invitation to Windsor appears 
to haye been publicly given in an after dinner speech. 
Clarendon said a great deal about the Government, its 
prospects and its difficulties, and of the conduct and dis¬ 
positions ot different men in it, that the Peelites had all 
behaved admirably, and he has a very high opinion of 
Newcastle, who is able, laborious, and fair. He does not 
see so much of Aberdeen as he did last year while the 
question of peace or war was still pending. He and Aber¬ 
deen do not very well agree, and therefore Aber(Jeen does 
not come to the Foreign Office as he used to do. I asked 
him in what they differed, and what it was Aberdeen now 
wanted or expected. He said that Aberdeeji-.was quite of 
opinion that a vigorous prosecution of the war afforded the 
best chance of restoring peace, and that he was .‘is eager as 
anybody for the expeditkui of Sebastopol, but he was out of 
humour with the whole thing, took no interest in anything 
that was done, and instead of looking into all the depart¬ 
ments and animating each as a Prime Minister should do, he 
kept aloof and did nothing, and constantly raisqd objections 
to various matters of detail. In the Cabinet he takes hardly 
any part, and when differences of opinion arise he makes no 
effort to reconcile them, as it is his business,to do. In short,. 
though a very good and honourable man, he is eminently 
unfitted for his post, and in fact he feels this himself, has 
no ,wish to retain it, but the contrary, and only, does so 
because he knows the wjiole machine would fall to pieces if 
he were to resign. John Hussell Clarendon thinks a neces¬ 
sity as leader of the House of Commons, but he is disgusted 
with his perpetual discontent and the bad influehce exer¬ 
cised over him by his confidants, and he thinks he has not 
acted a generous part towards Aberdeen in suffering him to 
be attacked and vilified as he has been by his *(John’s) 
followers and adherents, who endeavour to taake a distinc¬ 
tion between him and Aberdeen, which is equally uncon¬ 
stitutional on principle and false in fact. The sq^me thing 
applies to Palmerston, and they have neither, of them stood 
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forward as they ought to have aone in Aberdeen’s defence, 
and claimed a joint responsibility with him in every act of 
the Government. We talked over what could possibly be 
done if Aberdeen did retire, and I suggested that he (Claren¬ 
don) might take his place, and that the rest would be more 
willing to accept him for the head of the Government than 
any other man. Hg expressed the greatest disinclination to 
this idea, to which he never could consent, but owned his 
present office was extremely agreeable to him and deeply' 
interesting. Nevertheless, I do not think, if the case occurred 
and the filace was offered to him commm omniwm, that his 
scruples would be insurmountable. 

So certain are they of taking Sebastopol that they have 
already begtns to discuss what they shall do with it when 
they have got it. Palmerston wrote Clarendon a long letter 
setting forth the various alternatives, and expressing his own 
opinion that the Crimea should be restored to the Turks. 
Clarendon is dead against this, and so, he told me, is Strat¬ 
ford. At Boulogne the Emperor and Newcastle agreed that 
the best course will be to occupy the Crimea and garrison 
Sebastopol •with a large force of English and French, and 
hold it en ch'^iot till they can settle something definitive; and 
Clarendon leans to this arrangement, which will at least be 
a gain of timej» . 

London, September I9lh .—At The Grove again last week, 
where as usual I heard a groat deal of miscellaneous matters 
from Clarendon and read a great many despatches from 
different people. T asked him wh.'it the Prince had told him 
of his visit to Boulogne, and what his opinion was of the 
Emperor. He said the Prince had talked to him a great 
deal about it all at Osborne, and this is the substance of 
what he »aid a§ far as I recollect it: The Prince was very 
well sa,tisfied with his reception; the Emperor took him in 
his carriage fete d tete to the great review, so that they 
conversed together long an^ without interruption or wit¬ 
nesses. The Emperor seems to have talked to the Prinee 
with more abandon and unreserve than is usual to him. 
The Prince WBS exceedingly struck with his extreme apathy 
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and languor (which corresponds with what Thiers told me 
of him) and with his ignoran(je of a variety of matters which 
it peculiarly behoved him to know. He asked the Prince a 
gi-eat many questions about the English Constitution and its 
working, relating to which the Prince gave him ample and 
detailed explanation, and Clarendon said that all that he 
repeated as being said to the Emperor^was as good, sound, 
and correct as it possibly could be. The Emperor said that 
he felt all the difficulties of his own position, and enlarged 
upon them with great freedom, particularly adverting, as 
one of them, to the absence of any aristocracy iii France. 
The Prince, in reply to this, seems to have given him wery 
judicious advice ; for ho told him that any attempt to create 
an aristocracy in France resembling that of JFngland must 
be a failure, the conditions and antecedents of the two 
countries being so totally dissimilar; that he might confer 
titles and distinctions to any amount, and so surround him¬ 
self with adherents whom he had obliged, but that he liad 
better confine himself to that and not attempt to do more. 
When they parted, the Emperor said he hoped it would not 
be the last time he should have the pleasure of. seeing His 
Eoyal Highness, to which the Prince replied that he hoped 
not, and that he was charged by the Queen to express her 
hope that he would paj' her a visit at Windsor, and give her 
ail opportunity of making the Empress’s acquaintance, to 
which the Emperor responded ‘ he should be very glad to 
see the Queen at Paris.’ This insouciant reception of an in¬ 
vitation which a few mopths before ho would have jumped 
at is very unaccountable, but it meant something, for it was 
evidently a mot d'ordre, because when the Prince took leave 
of Marshal Vaillant, he said he hoped he would accompany 
the Emperor to Windsoi', where, though they could show no 
such military spectacle as the Emperor had shown him, they 
would do what they could, to which VaUlant replied, ‘ We 
hope to see Her Majesty the Queen and Tour floyal Highness 
Paris.’ There seems no disposition at present to give him 
the Garter which is supposed to be the object of his ambition, 
and which Walewski is always suggesting. 
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Clarendon is extremely disgusted at the conduct of Austria 
and her declaration of neutrali^, and he said that the com¬ 
plaints of the doings of the Austrians in the Principalities 
were not without foundation. Drouyn de Lhuys spoke very 
openly to Hiibner on the subject, and pitched into the Austrian 
Government without stint or reserve, and Cowley sent a 
despatch in which alj he said was detailed, with the addition 
that it was Drouyn de Lhuys’ intention to embody it in a 
formal despatch to Bourqueney to be communicated to the 
Austrian Government. 

Septeriber 22nd .—The army has landed in the Crimea 
without opposition. It is difficult to conceive that the 
Bussians should have been so utterly wanting in spirit, and 
so afraid to risk anything, as to let the landing take place 
without an attempt either by land or sea to obstruct it. 
They have a great fleet lying idle at Sebastopol, and though, 
if it had come out, its defeat and perhaps destruction would 
have been certain, it would have been better to perish thus, 
viiam in vnbiere jwueiig, and inflicting damage on its enemy 
as it certainly might have done, than to remain ingloriously 
in harbour apd wait to be taken or destroyed, as it infallibly 
will be when the town itself shall fall. Great indignation is 
expressed at the prospect of Napier’s returning from the 
■ Baltic without ijjaking any attempt on Cronstadt, or to per¬ 
form any exploit beyond the Bomarsund affair. He is 
detested by his officers, and they one and all complain that 
he has b§en so little adventurous, and maintain that mpre 
might have been done. The justne^ and correctness of this, 
time will show. 

October 2nd .—At The Grove on Saturday, where I gene¬ 
rally picP up some scraps of information from Clarendon on 
one subject or another. On Satui-day came the news that 
Sdbastopol had been taken, which we did not believe a word 
of, but after dinner the same evening we got the telegraphic 
account of the 'rtctory gained ^on the 20th on the heights 
above the Alma, and yesterday Eaglan’s telegraphic despatch 
.was published.^ It is nervous work for those who have 
relations and |riends in the army to hear of a ‘ desperate 
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battle ’ ftnd severe loss, and to have to wait so many days for 
the details and casualties, ^be affair does not seem, so far 
as 'we,can conjecture, to have been very decisive, when only 
two guns and a few prisoners were taken. If it had depended 
on St. Amaud, the expedition would have put back even 
after it had sailed ; while actually at sea, St. Amaud, who 
stated himself to be ill and unable to, move, summoned a 
council of war on board the ‘ VUle de Paris.’ The weather 
was so rough that it was determined that it would not be 
safe for Eaglan to go, as with his one arm he could not get on 
board; so Dundas Avent, and General Brown, and some other 
ofiScers deputed by Eaglan to represent himself, togethenwith 
the French Admiral. A discussion took place which lasted 
several hours. St. Arnaud strongly urged tliat the expedi¬ 
tion should be put off till the spring, and he objected to all 
that was proposed as to the place of landing—in short, threw 
every obstacle he could in the Avay of the whole thing. 
Dundas and all the English officers vehemently protested 
against any delay and change of plan, and represented the 
intolerable shame and disgrace of putting back after having 
actually embarked, and their opposition to,.the French 
general’s proposal w.as so vehement that he ended by giving 
way, rose from his sick bed, and consented to go on. He 
declared that he only agreed to the place pnoposed for land-, 
ing in consequence of the urgent representations of his allies, 
and this he wrote home to his own Government. He is a 
very incapable, unfit man, and Clarendon told ma-tbat hie 
own army recognised the great superiority of Eaglan to him, 
and that the french were all delighted with the latter. 

It seems that there was some misunderstanding as to the 
invitation given by the Prince to the Emperor at Boulogne, 
and the latter gives a very different account of what passed 
from that given by the Prince. The Emperor says that whbn 
he took leave of the Prince, he said, ‘ I have not been able 
to give you such a reception as I could havO wished, but you 
■see I am only occupying an hotel; if you will come to Paris, 
where I should be delighted to receive the Quegn, I could 
give her and yourself a more fitting receptioif; ’ and then, he 
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says, the Prince invited him to Windsor, which Tie only 
seems to have tafcen as a civility unavoidable under the 
circumstances. It is impossible to say which account is the 
true one, but I rather believe that of the Emperor to be 
correct. Clarendon wrote this to the Queen, whose answer 
I saw; she said the intention was to make the invitation 
something between a cordial invitation and a mere civility, 
which the Emperor might avail himself of or not, according 
to his convenience. However, Her Majesty says she thinks 
the matter stands very well as it is, and she desires it may be 
notified the Emperor that the most convenient time for 
his visit, if he comes, will be the middle of November. 

The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Napoleon have both 
been strongly opposed to the Crimean expedition ; the latter, 
they say, does nothing but cry, and is probably a poor 
creature and a poltroon. I am surprised the Duke should 
be so backward; however, 1 hope to hoar he has done his 
duty in the field. The clamour against Dundas in the fieet 
is prodigious, and the desire for his recall universal, but he 
will stay out his time now, which will be up in December. 
It is the same thing against Napier in the Baltic; he will 
come away as soon as the ice sets in, and next year Lyons 
will be sent in his place, as the war will then be principally 
carried on in tine north. , 

I think a storm wUl before long threaten the Government 
from the quarter of John Bussell, who has been for some 
time at Minto. He wrote to Clarendon the other day,m.nd 
alluded to the necessity of having an autumn session, to 
which Clarendon replied that ho was not so fond of Parlia¬ 
ment as Lord John was, and deprecated very much any such 
measure. To this Lord John sent as odious and cantankerous 
an answer as I,ever read, and one singularly illustrative of 
his character. He said that he was not fonder of Parlia¬ 
ment than other people, and his own position in the House 
of Commons had not been sucji as to make him the more so, 
and that it had been rendered more disagreeable by the faot 
of the tvsD morning papers which professed to support the 
Government being always personally hostile to him; but, he 
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went on, if we were fortunate enougli to obtain a complete 
success in the Crimea, he di^ not see why he should not be 
at liberty to retire from this, which he thought the veiy 
worst government he had ever known. Of course, if there 
was any failure, he must remain to bear his share of the 
responsibility of it. Clarendon was immensely disgusted, 
but wrote back a very temperate answer. He said that it 
was equally difficult to go on with him and without him, for 
the Whigs, though often very angry with him, would follow 
him and would not follow anybody else. He thinks, however, 
that he is in a state of mind to create all sorts of embarrass¬ 
ments, and particularly that he will propose to bring forward 
his Reform Bill again, the consequences of which nobody can 
foresee. He says Palmerston has behaved much better, for 
though he might complain, having been disappointed in 
certain objects he had (such as being War Minister), he 
has made no difficulties, and been very friendly. Clarendon 
confirmed what I had heard, that Aberdeen is in a state of 
gMsat dejection and annoyance at the constant and virulent 
attacks on him in the press; his mind is dejected by the 
illness of his son, whom he never expects to see again, and 
this renders him sensitive and fretful, and he is weak 
enough to read all that is written against him instead of 
treating it with indifference and avoiding,.to look at the 
papers whose columns are day after day full of outrageous 
and random abuse. 

October Sth .—The whole of last week the newspapers 
without exception (but,the ‘Morning Chronicle’ particu¬ 
larly), with the ‘ Times ’ at their head, proclaimed the fall 
of Sebastopol in fiaming and triumphant articles and with 
colossal type, together with divers victories and alP sorts of 
details, all which were trumpeted over the town fl.nd circu¬ 
lated through the country. I never believed one word of it, 
and entreated Delane to be less positive and more cautions, 
but he would not hear of it, and the whole tvorld swallowed 
the news and believed it. Very soon came the truth, and 
it was shown that the reports were all fajse. ..Anybody 
who was not run away with by an exaggerated enthusiasm 
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might have se’en the probability that reports restiflg on no 
good authority ■v^ould probab^ turn out untrue, but the 
press took them all for gospel, and every fool follqjvs the 
press. When the bubble burst, the rage and fury of the 
deluded and deluding journals knew no bounds, and the 
‘ Times ’ was especially sulky and spiteful. In consequence 
of a trifling error in^a telegraphic despatch they fell on the 
Foreign Office and its clerks with the coarsest abuse, much 
to the disgust of Clarendon. 

October 2,0th .—At Newmarket all last week ; very success¬ 
ful on pl.per, but won very little money. I am every day 
more confirmed in my resolution to get rid of my racehorses, 
but shall do it gradually and as opportunities occur, and then 
confine myself.to breeding. The two objects T now have in 
view arc this, and to got out of my office. I want to be inde¬ 
pendent, and be able to go where and do what I like for the 
short remainder of my life. I am aware th.at ‘ man never 
is, but always to be blest,’ and therefore when I have 
shaken off racing and office I may possibly regret both ; hut 
my mind is bent on the experiment, and I fancy I can amuse 
myself with Jocomotion, fresh scenes, and dabbling in litera¬ 
ture gclon mes petits moyenft. Of politics I ajii heartily sick, 
and can take but little interest in either governments or the 
individuals win* compose them ; with the exception of Clar¬ 
endon I am on intimate and confidential terms with no one. 

Ever since the news came of the battle of the Alma, the 
country Jias been in a fever of excitement, and the news¬ 
papers have teemed with letters /ind descriptions of the 
events that occurred. Eaglan has gained great credit, and 
his march on Balaklava is considered- a very able and judi¬ 
cious operation. Although they do not utter a word of com¬ 
plaint, and are by way of being fully satisfied with our allies 
the French, the truth is that the English think they did very 
little for the success of the day, and Burghersh told some one 
that their not ptessing on wa^ the cause (and not the want 
of cavalry) why the Bussiau guns were not taken. Th« 
French, nevertheless, have been well disposed to take the 
credit of the -victory to themselves. 
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Bui^lierah tells two characteristic anecdotes of Ea^lan. 
He was extremely put out atjbhe acclamations of the soldiers 
wlieu he appeared amongst them after the battle, and said 
to his staff as he rode along the line, in a melancholy tone, 
‘ I as sure this would happen.’ He is a very modest man, 
and it is not in his nature any more than it was in that of 
the Duke of Wellington to make himself popular with the 
soldiers in the way Napoleon used to do, and who was conse¬ 
quently adored by them. The other story is that there were 
two French officers attached to headquarters, very good 
fellows, and that the staff were constantly embarfossed by 
the inveterate habit Raglan had of calling the enemy the 
French.’ He could not forget his old Peninsular habits. 

In this war the Russians have hitherto exhibited a great 
inferiority in their conduct to that which they displayed in 
their campaigns from 1807 to 1812, when they fought the 
battles of Eylau and Borodino against Napoleon. The posi¬ 
tion of Alma must have been much stronger than that of 
Borodino, and yet how much more stoutly the latter was 
defended than the former. Then their having allowed the 
allies to land without molestation is inconceivable, and there 
is no doubt that they might have attacked Raglan with 
great effect as he emerged from the wood on his march to 
Balaklava, but all these opportunities they entirely neglected. 
I expect, however, that they will make a vigorous defence at 
Sebastopol, and that the place will not be taken without a 
bloody struggle and great loss of life. 

Within the last few days a very important question has 
arisen, the decision of which is a very difficult matter. It 
has been found that the commerce of Russia has not been 
materially diminished, as their great staples {hemp, «;c.) have 
passed regularly through the Prussian ports, being brought 
there by land, and it is now desu’ed to devise some means of 
putting an end to this exportation. Clarendon has" written 
to Reeve about it, and Granville has obtained returns of the 
amount of hemp and linseed imported from Russia in past 
years and in the present, from which it appears th^t though 
there is a diminution it is not a very considerable one. The 
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effect produced'is only the inevitable cousequence’of the 
policy that was a^ppted delibeijitely and after great con¬ 
sideration at the beginning of the war; and how that policy 
is to be adhered to, and the consequences complained of 
prevented, is the problem to be solved. A blockade of the 
Prussian ports in the Baltic has been suggested—a measure, 
as it seems to me, very questionable in point of right and 
political morality, and certain to be attended by the most 
momentous consequences. Such a measure may not be with¬ 
out precedent, or something resembling precedent; but no 
Power witA anything like self-respect or pride could tamely 
submi'!, to such an outrage and such an insult, and as it would 
certainly afford a casus hdli, Prussia could hardly, without 
abandoning all'claim to be considered a great Power, abstain 
from declaring war instanter ; and, whatever may bo the senti¬ 
ments of the Prussian jiation and of the Germans generally 
with regard to Russia, it is by no means unlikely that such 
an arbitrary and imperious proceeding would enlist the sym¬ 
pathies and the passions of all Germans without exccptioti 
in opposition to us, and to Prance if she became a party to it. 

Newmarket —Granville told me on Saturday morning that 
he was much alarmed at the disposition evinced by John 
Russell, and he expects an explosion sooner or later. 

London, October HOth .—I returned last night and found a 
meeting of the Committee of Council settled for to-day, to 
consider the question of stopping Russian trade. Wilson has 
drawn up paper in which he discusses the various modes,of 
accomplishing this object, and recomjnends that the Queen 
should forbid all trade with Russia, and prohibit the im¬ 
portation of Russian produce, and require certificates of 
origin for lallow, hemp, &o. John Russell writes word that 
he cannot a.ttend the meeting, but is ready, though reluctant, 
to vote for Wilson’s proposal. Granville and Cardwell are 
both dead*against it, after a discussion at the Council Office 
at which the majdrity were against the proposal. 

November 4*ft.—At The Grove from Wednesday to Satur- > 
day; the JValqwskis, Lavradios, Granvilles, Azeglio, and 
Panizzi were thare, a pleasant party enough. Walewski told 
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me a curioua thing which he said he knew to he true. We 
were talking of Nesselrode and I asked if he knew what 
his pffesent position was with his Emperor. He said he 
had been out of favour, but latterly had resumed all his in¬ 
fluence and was very well at Court; that although in the 
beginning of the quarrel he had done his best to moderate 
the Emperor and to preserve peace., it was nevertheless 
true that he was perhaps the immediate cause of the war, 
which had turned upon the acceptance or refusal of the 
Turkish modifications of the Vienna Note ; that when they 
arrived the Emperor was inclined to accept thens, and that 
Nesselrode dissuaded him from doing so, advising him to ad¬ 
here to the unaltered Not e, not to listen to the modifications, 
and insisting that, if he did so, the allies would compel the 
Turks to waive their demands and to accept the Note in its 
original shape. Walewski also said that the Emperor was 
exceedingly incensed when the fatal circular, which made the 
Vienna Note an impossibility, was published. He said it was 
never intended for publication, and he found great fault with 
the document itself, insisted on knowing by whom it had been 
composed, and ordered the author to bo brought before him. 
The man (whose name I forget) was not to be found,' and 
events which pressed on drove it out of His Majesty’s mind. 

In the ‘ Times ’ of yesterday appeared a very able letter 
of Bright’s with his view of the war, and the faults committed 
by our Government in respect to it, which letter as nearly 
aa. possible expresses my own opinion on the subject. I have 
never agreed with those who fancy that by mere bluster we 
might have averted the war, but I think by more firmness 
towards not only Eussia but towards Turkey, and still more 
towards the press and the public excitement here, together 
with a judicious employment of the resources of diplomacy, 
we might have prevented it. However, we are in for it, and 
I not only see no chance of getting soon out of it;, but I do 
not feel the same confidenep that everybody else does, that 
' We ore certain to carry it to a successful end: 

London, November 13th .—^At IVorsley alj last week y no¬ 
thing was thought of but the war, its events and vicissitudes. 
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The tardiness of mtelligence and the perplexity and a^tation 
■eaneed by vague .reports and telegraphic messages drive 
everybody mad ; from excessive confidence, the public, always 
nose-led by the newspapers, is fallen into a state of alarm 
and discouragement. There is no- end to the mischief which 
the newspapers and their correspondents have done, are 
doing, and no doubt*wiIl continue to do. There does not 
seem at this moment more reason to doubt that we shall 
take Sebastopol than there ever was, but the obstinate 
defence of the Eussians indicates that its capture will not 
be effecteA without a tremendous struggle and great sacrifice 
of life. On the other hand, the Eussians, instead of despair¬ 
ing of being able to hold the place, are full of confidence that 
they will be able to protract their defence, till our losses, 
and still more the weather, will compel us to raise the siege, 
and then they expect to compel us to abandon the Crimea 
altogether, and to make our re-embarkation a dangerous 
and disastrous operation. It is to be hoped that such a 
calamitous result is not in store for us, but there is no dis¬ 
guising from ourselves that wo have got a much tougher and 
more difficult»job on our hands than we ever contemplated, 
and that our success is by no means such a certainty as 
we have all along flattered ourselves that it would be ; for 
supposing we succeed in entering the placf by storm, our 
work will then be not nearly done. Sebastopol is not invested, 
and when the Eussian garrison finds itself no longer able to 
hold the place, there is nothing to prevent its evacuating^ it 
on the other side and effecting a junction with the main 
Eussian army. We shall then have to reduce the forts on 
the northern side, to put the place in a state of defence, and 
commence a fresh campaign against MenschikoflP in the 
centre of the Cripiea. All this presents an endless succes¬ 
sion of difBeulties, demanding large supplies and resources 
of all sorls which it will be no easy matter to afford. We 
are now talking* of sending e-jery soldier we possess to the 
scene of action, and expending our military resources to the* 
last drop,, leaving everything else at home and abroad to 
take care of itself, a course which nothing but an extreme 
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necessity can justify, while at the same time it cannot he 
denied that having gone sot far wo cannot stop halfway, and 
having committed so large a part of our gallant army in this 
unequal contest, we are bound to make the greatest exer¬ 
tions and sacrifices to prevent their being overwhelmed by 
any serious disaster. But this very necessity only affords 
fresh ground for condemning the rashness with which we 
plunged into such a war and exposed ourselves to such 
enormous dangers, and incurred such large sacrifices for so 
inadequate an object. 

It is not very easy to ascertain what the feoiing is in 
Kussia about the war, but there is reason to believe that the 
nobles are getting very sick of it, and are very discontented 
with the Emperor, not so much for having enga-ged in it as for 
the manner in which it has been carried on. At St. Peters¬ 
burg there prevails an intense hostility to us, and great 
wrath against Austria, and instead of yielding, or any thought 
of it, the notion is that they mean to redouble their efforts 
next year, and bring into the field far greater forces than 
they have yet done. I perceive that the question of the 
disposal of the Crimea (when we get it) is still undecided. 
Some fancy that we ought to hold it, as a great advantage 
to have the power of offering it back to Russia when the 
question of peaee arises. I am more inclined to the other • 
view, of destroying the place, and if possible the harbour, 
and, after carrying off or destroying all the ships, to abandon 
the peninsula and leave the Russians to reoccupy.it if they 
please. This would be“vory consistent with the object with 
which the war was professedly undertaken, and the Crimea, 
without Sebastopol and without a fleet, would be no longer 
formidable to Turkey for many a year to come; but' no doubt 
there would be difficulty in this as in any q,rrangiement, and 
much difference of opinion, not unlikely to produce dissension, 
amongst bur allies and ourselves. There is good reason to 
believe that our late naval atiack on the forts was a blunder, 
and that it did no good whatever. If Lyons had been in 
command, he probably would have declined .to make it, and 
he could have ventured to exercise his own discretion, which 
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Dundas could not. Then it was very badly arranged, and 
this was the fault French Admiral, who at the last 

moment insisted on alterinw the plan of attack, and (cojitrary 
to the advice of all his officers) Dundas gave way to him. In 
this, however, it is not fair to blame the English Admiral, 
who may have acted wisely; for his position was delicate 
and difficult, and nes, had to consider the aalliance of the 
countries and the harmonious action of the two fleets, as 
well as the particular operation. 

November Uth .—Yesterday morning we received tele¬ 
graphic rfcws of another battle, from which wo may expect 
a long list of killed and wounded. The affair of the 25th, 
in which our light cavalry was cut to pieces, seems to have 
been the resul-b.of mismanagement in some quarter, and the 
blame must attach either to Lucan, Cardigan, Captain Nolan 
who was killed, or to Kaglan himself. Perhaps nobody is 
really to blame, but, if any one be, my own impression is that 
it is Eaglan. He ivrote the order, and it was his business to 
make it so clear that it could not be mistaken, and to give 
it conditionally, or with such discretionary powers as should 
prevent its l«ing vigorously enforced under circumstances 
which he could not foresee, or of which he might have no 
cognisance. 

It is evidently the plan of the Enssians to wear out the 
allied armies by incessant attacks and a prolonged defence, 
sacrificing enormous numbers of men which they can affoi’d, 
but oons^ering that they gain on the whole by the dispro¬ 
portionate, but still considerable, losses they inflict upon us. 
It is quite on the cards, if they can keep up the spirit of 
their men, who show great bravery though they cannot stand 
against o*ur’s, that they may mnetando rcstituere rem, and 
compel us.rfit la^t to raise the siege, and at St. Petersburg 
they are very confident of this result. Here, though people 
are no* longer so confident and elated as they were, no human 
being doubts of dur ultimately j;aking the town. 

Yesterday we had rather an amusing scene in the Court* 
of Exeheqjier ^t the nomination of sheriffs, which does not 
often supply anything lively. The Head of Caius College, 
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Cambridge, and this year Vice-Chancellor, was on the list, 
and Judge Alderson vehemently protested a,gain8t his remain¬ 
ing there. A long discussion ensued, in which almost every¬ 
body took part, whether his name should be kept on or not, 
and if he should be struck off the roll. At last Alderson 
moved he should be struck off', to which somebody moved as an 
amendment (a course I suggested) tliut)jo should be omitted, 
but not struck off'. It was to be put to the vote, when I 
asked if Alderson himself could vote, whether it was not 
a meeting of the Privy Council, at which the judges attended 
to give in names for sheriff's, and that Privy Councflloi’s only 
could vote as to the choice of tliem. Alderson vehemently 
denied this view, and asserted that it was no meeting of the 
Privy Council, the proof of which was that the-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took precedence of the Lord President, and 
that the puisne judges had a right to vote. They then de¬ 
sired to see the Act of Eichard II., which the Chancellor ex¬ 
amined and read out, and afterwai’ds he gave it as his 
opinion that the judges could vote, and this opinion was 
acquiesced in by the rest. Ultimately they all agreed. Aider- 
son included, to accept the course I had propesed, and the 
Doctor’s name was omitted from the list, but not struck off 
the roll. 

Novenibar l&tjj ,.—The Duke of Bedford tells me that Lord 
John is in a better frame of mind than was .apprehended not 
long ago, by no means satisfied with his own situation, and 
complaining of much that appertains to the Government, but 
conscious that his position cannot be altered at present, and 
not at all disposed by any captious conduct to break up or 
endanger the Government itself. With regard to Eeform 
he is extremely reasonable, feeling the difficulty of his own 
antecedents in regard to the question; he is ready to conform 
himself to the necessities of the case, and does not think 
of urging anything unreasonable and impracticable, fie is 
naturally enough very anxioug that the Government should 
manege their affairs in Parliament better this year than 
last, and not expose themselves to so many defeat? and the 
mortification of having their measures rejected or spoilt, and 
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liis notion seefns to be that they should introduce and 
announce fewer njeasures, only such as are urgent and 
generally desired, and such as they may reasonably jxpect 
to carry, and, having taken that course, to stand or fall by 
them; this is the wisest and most becoming course, and I 
hope it will be adhered to and succeed. Its success depends 
very much on Lord ^Tohn’s own conduct, and the way in 
which he treats the Whig and Liberal party. I hear nothing 
of the intentions and expectations of the Opposition, but 
Lyudhurst tells mo he considers them extinct as a party 
and in u3 condition to get into power. He sjjoke very 
disparagingly of Disraeli, and said his want of character was 
fatal to him, and weighed down all his cleverness. 

November —A telegraphic despatch arrived from 

Raglan with account of the battle of the 5th,* from which we 
learn only that we were entirely successful in repulsing the 
Russian attack, but that our loss was very great. Another 
long interval of susx)euso to be succeeded by woe and mourn¬ 
ing ; but besides the private misery we have to witness, the 
aggregate of the news tills me with the most dismal forebod¬ 
ings. Raglai^ says the Russian force was even greater than at 
Alma, and vastly superior to his own. Menschikoff says that 
he is assembling all his forces, and preparing to take the 
offensive, that .their numbers are very superior, and he 
confidently announces that he shall wear us out, and that 
our army cannot escape him. I do not see how the siege is 
to be cmitinued by an army itself besieged by a superior 
force and placed between two firgs. The reinforcements 
cannot possibly arrive in time, and even if they were all 
there now, they would 3iot be sufficient to redress the 
balance.* I di’ead some great disaster which would be 
besides a great disgrace. Whether every exertion possible 
has been made here to reinforce Raglan, or whether anything 
more"coflld have been done, I cannot pretend to say; but if 
matters turn out ill there will be a fine clamour, and princi¬ 
pally from those rash and impatient idiots who were so fuy. 
of misplaced confidence, and who insisted on precipitating 
' [The kattle of Itikermau was fought on November 6.] 
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our armies on the Crimea, and on any and eVery part of the 
Eussiau territory, 'without kpowing anything of the adequacy 
of oui; means for such a contest. To overrate the strength 
and power of the allies, and to underrate that of Russia on 
her own territory, has been the fault and folly of the English 
public, and if they find themselves deceived in their calcula¬ 
tions and disappointed in their expectations, their rage and 
fury will know no bounds, and be lavished on everybody but 
themselves. In the height of arrogance few exceptions 
were found to those who imagined it would be quite easy to 
crumple up Russia, and reduce her to accept such tA.’ms as we 
might choose to impose upon her. All the examples which 
history furnishes were disregarded, and a general belief pre¬ 
vailed that Russia would be unable to oppose any effectual 
or prolonged resistance to our forces combined. When the 
successes of the Turks at the beginning of the war became 
known, this confidence not unnaturally became confirmed, 
and boundless was Ihe contempt with which the Russians 
were treated; and the bare idea of granting peace to the 
Emperor excej)t on the most ruinous and humiliating terms 
was scouted. We now see what sort of a fighl^the Russians 
can make; and though the superhuman valour and conduct 
of our troops still inspire confidence and forbid despair, it is 
evident that we have rashly embarked in ,a contest which 
fi-om the nature of it must be an unequal one, and that we 
are placed in a iiosition of enormous diflSculty and danger. 

fTovemher 2Srd.—Last week at Savernake an^ at The 
Grange; came back on, Tuesday; and yesterday morning 
arrived the despatches with an account of the furious battle 
of Inkermaii, in which, according to Raglan’s account, 8,000 
English and 0,000 French resisted the attack of 60,000 
Russians, and (wentually defeated and drove theiTV,})ack with 
enormous loss, our own loss being very great. The accounts 
of Raglan and Ciiiirobert do not quite agree as to the'nutiibers 
engaged, but, admitting that there may be some exaggeration 
in the estimate of the numbers of the Russians and of their 
loss, it stiU remains one of the most wonderftd fea^s of arms 
that was ever displayed; and, gallantly as opr troops have 
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always behaved, it may be doubted if they ever eviflced such 
constancy and he^’oism as on Jhis occasion—certainly never 
greater. My brother lost bis youngest and favourite son in 
this battle—a boy of 18, who bad only landed in tbe Crimea 
a few weeks before, and who was in a great battle for the first 
and last time. This is only one of innumerable instances 
of the same kind, ajid half England is in mourning. It is 
dreadful to see the misery and grief in which so many are 
already plunged, and the universal terror and agitation which 
beset all who have relations engaged in the war. But the 
nation il not only as warlike as ever, but if possible more full 
of ardour and enthusiasm, and thinking of nothing but the 
most lavish expenditure of men and money to carry on the 
war; the blood that has boon shed appears only to animate 
the people, and to urge them to fresh exertions. This is so 
far natural that I, hating the war, feel as strongly as any¬ 
body that, no5V we are in it, and our soldiers placed in great 
jeopardy and peril, it is indispensable to make every possible 
exertion to relieve them; and I am therefore anxious for 
ample reinforcements being sent out to them, that they may 
nc>t be crushed by overwhelming Ibrce. 

In reading the various and innumer.ible narratives of the 
battle, and the comments of the ‘ correspondents,’ it is im¬ 
possible to avoid coming to some conclusions Avhich may 
nevertheless be erroneous ; and I have always thought that 
people who are totally ignorant of military matters, and who 
are liviijg at ease at home, should not venture to ciilicise 
operations of which they can be no judges, and the conduct 
of men who cannot explain tliat conduct, and who are noblj’- 
doing their duty accoi-ding to their owm judgement, which 
is more likely to be right than any opinions we can form. 
With this admission of fallibility, it still strikes me that 
there was a lack of military genius and foresight in the recent 
opeiutiSns. It is asserted that our position was open and 
undefended, thht General Ev^rs had recommended that pre¬ 
cautions should be taken and defences thrown up, all of whi«h 
was neglecte4, and nothing done, and hence the sad slaughter 
which took place. This was Eaglan’s fault, if any fault 
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there really was. It is admitted that no tactical skill was 
or could be displayed, and the battle was wop by sheer courage 
and fineness. Then Cathcart seems to have made a &lse and 
very rash move which coat his own life and .500 men besides. 
These are melancholy reflexions, and the facts prove that we 
have no Wellingtons in our army now. 

November 2f)M,.-Government have rdetermined to call 
Parliament together on the 12th of December, though it 
stands prorogued to the 14th. This is done under the autho¬ 
rity of an Act, OTth George III. ch. 120. In the present- 
sta te of afiiiirs they are quite right, and it is better tor them 
to have fair Parliamcntar)' discussion thiui clamour and'the 
diatribes of the press out of doors. The ‘ Times,’ as usual, has 
been thundering away about reinforcements, aatd urging the 
despatch of troops that do not exist and cannot be created 
in a moment. I had a great battle with Delane the other 
day about it, and asked why ho did not appeal to the 
French Govcmineni, who have boundless military resources, 
instead of to our’s w'ho have none at all, and accordingly 
yesterday there was a very strong article entirely about French 
reinforcements. 

In the course of our talk ho did, I must confess, make 
some strong charges against the Government, and particu¬ 
larly Newcastle. . He complained that after 4he expedition 
was sent to the Crimea they remained idle, and made no 
attempt to form an army of reserve or to send continual re¬ 
inforcements to supply the casualties which everybody knew 
must occur, and this is true. Again, when he returned from 
the East ‘ he went to Newcastle and urged him to make an 
immediate provision of wooden houses against the winter, 
which would in all probability be required, and he suggested 
that this should be done at Constantinople, where, all the 
houses being built of wood and the carpenters very skilful, 
it might easily be done at a comparatively small expense,“and 
whence the conveyance was expeditious and cheap. His 
advice was not taken ; nothing was done, and now that the 

' [Mr. Delone had gone to the theatre of war in thoAutunffl, and was 
there 'inti Mr. Kinglake, the brilliant historian of the Orimean War.] • 
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winter is come, and the troops arc already exposed to 
dreadful suffering and privation, tlio work is begun here, 
where it will cost four times as much and, when done, will 
require an enormous time to convey the houses to the 
Crimea, besides taking Tip the space that is urgently re¬ 
quired for other purposes. I was obliged to confess that this 
was inexcusable negligence and blundering, and 1 repeated 
what had passed to Granville last night, who copld make no 
defence, and only said that Newcastle, with many merits, had 
the fault of wishing to do everything himself, and therefore 
much was not done at all; and that the fact was, nobody ever 
imagined we should be reduced to such straits, and there was 
a universal belief that alt would have been over in the 
Crimea befoi^his, and that such things would not be required. 
I am afraid Newcastle, who is totally ignorant of military 
aft'airs of every sort, is not equal to his post, and hence the 
various deficiencies; nor is Sidney Herbert much bettor—very 
well both of them in ordinary times, but without the ability 
or the resource necessary to deal with such an emei'gcney as 
the present. 

I saw a ietter yesterday from Charles Windham, a Q.-M.- 
General on poor Cathcart’s staff, with an account of the 
battle, and he says that if, directly after the march on 
Babklava, Sebastopol had been assaulted, jt must have been^ 
taken. This corresponds with the reports of Eussian 
deserters, who declare that there were only 2,000 men in 
the pla*e after the battle of Alma. There is always so 
much difference of opinion and famlt finding in such affairs 
th.at it is not easy to come to a sound conclusion thereupon. 

November 29<7i.-—My surviving nephew arrived from the 
Crimea yesterday morning. He gave me an account of the 
battfe, and denies that General Cathcart ever refused, or 
was^ever offered, the aid of General Bosquet, as has been 
stated. He sa^s that Cathcart was not in command, and 
it was not therefore to him tliat the offer would have been 
made, and that Cathcart did not go into action till he wus 
sent for* by General Pennefather, when he got his Division 
out, and went on the field. He was killed quite early, about 
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twenty jn'inutes after lie reached the field of battle. My 
nephew confirms what has be«m said about.the non-fortifica¬ 
tion of ihc position, which seems to have been an enormous 
blunder, against which most of the Generals of Division 
remonstrated. He says Oathcart was opposed to the 
expedition to the Crimea, not thinking they were strong 
enough, and ho strongly advised, and in (^position to Eaglan, 
that the place should be attacked immediately after the 
battle of Alma, while the Russians were still panic struck, 
and before they had time to fortify the town on the south 
side. He says he left the army in good health and spirits, 
but not expecting to take Sebastopol this year. Their suffer¬ 
ings had not been very great, though it was a hard life 
—plenty to eat, but mostly salt meat. He tWnks, though 
the French behaved very gallantly and their arrival saved 
the army, that they might have done more than they did; 
and a body of them that came late on the field actually 
never stirred and did nothing whatever. 

In the evening I met Clarendon at the Travellers’, and 
had a long talk with him about all sorts of things. He has 
been much disturbed at the ‘ Times,’ especially as to two 
things—its violent abuse of Austria and its insertion of 
a letter from the Crimea, reflecting severely on Prince 
Napoleon. With^regard to Austria it is poeuliarly annoy¬ 
ing, because we are now on the point of concluding a tripar¬ 
tite Treaty which is actually on its way to Vienna, and in a 
day Qr two it will be decided whether she signs it or not; and 
nothing is moi’c calculated to make her hang back than 
such articles in the ‘ Times.’ Then as to Prince Napoleon, 
it has annoyed the Emperor and all his family beyond ex¬ 
pression, and to such a degree that Drouyn de Lhiiys has 
written an official letter to Walewski about it—a very proper 
and reasonable letter, but'still expressing their vexation, and 
entreating that such attacks may, if possible, be prevented 
for the future. ^ 

' We talked over Lord Eaglan and his capacity for com¬ 
mand, and we both agreed that he had given nq proqfs of his 
fitness for so mighty a task. Clarendon said he was struck 
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■with the badftess of his private letters, as he had been from 
the beginning bj those from Varna, showing that he had 
evidently not a spark of imagination and no oi’iginality. 
We both agreed that it would never do to hint a doubt about 
his merits or capacity, and at all events that ho is probably 
equal to anybody likely to be opposed to him. His personal 
bravery is conspicutpis, and ho exposes himself more than he 
ought. It is said that one of his aides-de-camp remon¬ 
strated with him and received a severe rebufl’, Eaglan telling 
him to mind his own business, and if he did not like the fire 
to go t(f the roar. Clarendon says there is no chance of 
taking Sebastopol this year, nor of taking it at all till we 
have an army strong enough to drive the Russians out of the 
Crimea. Fob- this, 150,000 men would be required to make 
it a certainty; but with this foi’ce, no Russian army, how¬ 
ever numerous, could resist the allies, and then the place 
would fall. This is a distant prospect. I expressed my 
wonder at the Russians being able to obtain sup 2 >lies, and 
he said they got them from the Don and from Kertch. 

December hth .—I was at Middleton on Saturday and re¬ 
turned yestisrday. There I saw a letter from StaflFord, who is 
at Constantinojile tending the sick and wounded, ■writing for 
and reading to them, and doing all the good he can---a very 
wise ^nd benevolent way of re-establishing his reputation 
and making his misdeeds at the Admiralty forgotten.' He’ 
says ho had heard so much of the sufferings and privations 
of the soldiers, and of the bad state of the hospitals, th|it he 
resolved to go there and judge for Jiimself of the truth of all 
that had been written and asserted on the subject; that he 
did so, and found the very worst accounts exceeded by the 
reality,'and that nothing could be more frightful and ap¬ 
palling than it all was. It had greatly improved, but still 

was bad enough. The accounts ijublished in the ‘Times,’ 

• • 

’ [Mr. Augustas Stafford had been Secretary to the Admiralty under 
Lord Derby’s first Administration, 'vffiere he was supposed not to have done 
well; but when the account* arrived of the sufferings and privations of fhe 
army in the di’eadful winter of 1864-6, Mr. Stafford was one of the first persona 
to go out and endeavour to relieve the deplorable condition of the troops.} 
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therefore? turn out to be true, and all the aid that private 
charity could supply was no more than was needed. I 
believe^there has been no lack of zeal and humanity here, 
but a great deal of ignorance and inexperience, and, above 
all, culpable negligence on the part of Lord Stratford, who 
had carte hlanche from the Government as to expense, and 
who, after having done his best to plui^e us into this war, 
might a,t least have given his time and attention to provide 
relief for the victims of it; but it seems that from some fit 
of ill-temper he has chosen to do nothing, and evinced no¬ 
thing but indifference to the war itself and all its incidents 
ever since it broke out. This I am assured is the ease. 
His wife has been very active and humane, and done all she 
could to assist Miss Nightingale in her mission of benevolence 
and charity. But to return to Stafford’s letter. He says 
that while nothing could exceed the heroism of our soldiers, 
the incapacity of their chiefs was equally conspicuous, and 
that the troops had no confidence in their leaders; he adds, 
it is essential to give them a good general if the war goes 
on. This, and much more that I have heard, confirms the 
previous impression on my mind that Eaglan is, destitute of 
military genius or skill, and quite unequal to the command of 
a great army. It does not appear, however, that the enemy 
are better off' than we are in this respect, and we ^o not 
' know that in England a better general would now be found. 
The man, Stafford says, in whom the army seem to have the 
greatest confidence is Sir Colin Campbell. Allthi^,is very 
serious, and does not tend to inspire a great expectation of 
glorious results. From what Clarendon said to me it is 
evident that lie does not think much of Eaglan, but it 
would never do to express any doubt of his ability 6r of his 
measures in public. Delane told me yesterday th^t he had 
received letters without end in this sense, and that he enter¬ 
tained the same doubts that I did, but should take c^re*' not 
to give utterance to them in the^ ‘ Times.’ This reserve is the 
more necessary and even just because, after all, the opinions 
may not be well founded; and, as it is impossible tq change 
the command, it is very desirable notto weaken^the axithority 
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and self-confidence of the General by casting donbts npon 
his conduct of the war. 

Deeember lltfi .—For the last week the Austriaii Treaty 
has occupied everybody’s thoughts, though, as the exact 
terms of it are not yet known, people do not very well know 
what to expect from it. The great question that lies behind 
it is, whether Prussia will follow in the wake of Austria, and 
the rest of Gennany with her. If all Germany joins the 
Allies it seems absolutely impossible that Russia should offer 
any effectual resistance to such a combination of forces; and it 
will thch be to be seen what impression can be made on an 
Empire which, with many political deficiencies, nature has 
made so strong for defensive purposes, and, if the contest 
continues, 'i^Hjether the opinions and object of the Alliens will 
not diverge and ultimately break up the alliance. 

Bright has published his letter in a penny form (or some¬ 
body has done it for him) with piixes justijicatives extracted 
from the Blue Books and from other sources, and in my 
opinion he makes out a capital and unanswerable case. He 
does not, indeed, prove, nor attempt to prove, that the Em¬ 
peror of I^jissia is in the right absolutely, but he makes out 
that he is in the right as against England and France, and 
he shows up the conduct of the Western Powers very success¬ 
fully. But in the present temper of the country, and while 
the war fever is still raging with undiminlshed violence, all’ 
appeals to truth and reason will be totally unavailing. Those 
who eiy«rtain such opinions either wholly or in part dp not 
dare to avow them, and all are hyrried along in the vortex. 
I do iiot dare to avow them myself; and even for holding my 
tongue, and because I do not join in the senseless clamour 
which feverywhere resounds,.! am called ‘ a Russian.’ The 
progres^^ of the contest has changed the nature of public 
opinion, for now its principal motive is the deep interest 
takSn <n the success of our arms and the safety of the band 
of'heroes whef have been fighting in the Crimea. This is, 
of course, right and patriotic, and a feeling which must he 
common to those who have been against, and those who have 
been for the,war. 
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Pamhlanger, Decemher 14th .—The debates on Tuesday 
night were on the whole satjsfaetory, and^ not bad for the 
Goverinnent. Derby made a slashing, efifective philippic on 
the text of ‘ Too late,’ asserting that the fault of the Govern- 
nient had been that they had done everything too late. 
Newcastle answered him, but was dull and feeble, totally 
unequal to meet Derby in debate. Ilig, case was not bad, 
but Ikj could not handle it with effect. Government did 
better in the Commons, where Sidney Herbert made a 
Cii pifal speech, and produced a very good case in a very com¬ 
plete and satisfactory manner. He proved that r&inforee- 
ments had been sent out month after month, and that ffhey 
had never folded their hands and stood still as Derby charged 
them with having done. All the rage for the war which is 
apparent in the country was manifested in both Houses. 
According to present appearances, there will be very little 
done on the part of the Opposition against the Goveimment 
during this short session. 

December 11th .—These smooth appearances were deceit- 
fnl, for the Government met with an unexpected and violent 
opposition to their Foreign Enlistment Bill, and pnly carried 
the second reading by a majority of 12. EUenborough, 
puffed up with conceit and soured by disappointment and 
the nullity of his position, commenced a furious attack on 
this bill in an able speech replete with bitterness and 
sarcasm. Derby, too happy to join in any mischief, 
brought the support of his party, and a debate en,sued, in 
which, as usual, the speaking of EUenborough and Derby 
gave them the advantage, but the Government got a majority 
enough for their purpose. The bill itself is very unpopular, 
nobody can tell why, except that all sorts of misre'presen- 
tations were made about it the first night, and people have 
not yet been undeceived. I doubt if it was worth while to 
bring in such a bill, but it is certain if they had not donfe so, 
and immediately, they would have been furiously reproached 
bjr those who oppose them now, and above all accused of 
being ‘ too late.’ The imprudent speech which^ John Hassell 
made about Austria the first night elicited a ^olent attack 
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on him in the “Tlimes,’ which is sure to have put him in very 
bad humour. Th§ speech and jthe attack were equally Un¬ 
justifiable and mischievous. I have no idea why be said 
what he did, unless it was for the sake of appearing to fall 
in with the vulgar prejudice against Austria. 

December l%th .—The dislike of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill is very general, but nobody can give any reason for their 
opposition to it.' It is, however, so great that it is' not 
certain that it can be carried through the House of Commons, 
and so little is the Governmeiil c.ared for that I doubt many 
being fou&d who will incur the resentment of their constitu¬ 
ents or give an unpopular vote to save them. If they should 
be beaten, I think they must go out. John Eussell is in 
a bad disposition of mind, as may be gathered from his 
entourage, who are in rabid opposition. Lord John, however, 
will probably do what he can to make this measure go down, 
as I find he is himself the author of it; but I much doubt if 
he would care for the Government being broken up, and he 
is not unlikely to regard such a catastrojilic as the event best 
calculated to restore him to the post he so much covets. It 
is certainly p'^sible that Derby, conscious he could not make 
a Government himself, would ofter to support the Whig 
section of this Cabinet with all the Peelites eliminated from 
it, and that an attempt might be made to forpi a Government 
with Lord John, Palmerston, and perhaps Ellenborough. 
However, all this is vague speculation, and not worth follow¬ 
ing out. , , 

December 20th .—Government gota majority of 39, better 
than was expected. Lord John threatened to resign if he 
was beaten. The debate will not do them much good when 
it is read,' nor serve to render their measure more popular. 
Everybody, thin^l^s the whole affair has been grossly mis¬ 
managed, and that, instead of making a mystery of their 
• • 

‘ ["tlie object of tfie Foreign Enlistnjent Bill was to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to enlist 15,000 foreigners in the British army to be drilled in this • 
country. It was denounced and opposed especially in the House of Lords as 
a dangerous sand unconstitutional measiue, but it eventually passed, and a 
considerable number of Germans were eiJisted under it.] 
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intentions, they onglit to have thrown out such intimations 
of them as would have elisited public rf)pinion; but the 
truth is, not one of them had the least suspicion that the 
measure would meet with any resistance or even objection, 
nor would there have been any if Ellenborough had not 
started the hare, and then Derby and his party joyfully 
availed themselves of the opportunity to do mischief, and 
joined in the cry. When the bill was announced, Derby 
never dreamt of opposing it. Tlie arguments against the 
measure seem to mo very plausible, except the constitutional 
one, which is all stuff, and in which none of those who urge it 
are sincere; on the other hand, the former precedents do not 
apply in this ease. The best argument for it is, that Eaglan 
wants trained men as soon as jjossible, and •■eomplains that 
they send nothing but boys, who are of little use at first, and 
who die in great numbers under the hardships and privations 
the climate and the operations inflict on them. Not only 
were the Government totally unconscious of the opposition 
they should encounter, but, when they found the steam was 
getting up, they neglected to enter into such explanations 
and make out such a case as might, if weU done, have 
extinguished dissension in the beginning. All this dis¬ 
plays a want of prudence and foresight, for in a matter of 
such importance it is not enough to say that they did not 
expect any fault to bo found with their proposal, and they 
ought to have employed some jiieans to see what was likely 
to'be thought of it before they committed themselves to it. 
They ought to have ascertained how it was to be carried 
into effect, and if they could count upon its success, and to 
be able to give Parliament some assurance of it, instead 
of saying they had taken no initiative steps out of affected 
deference to constitutional scruples, and kpew no* how they 
were to get the men they are asking for. It seems the 
general opinion of their own friends that they lhave mis¬ 
managed their case, and .plunged into ‘ a difficulty they 
' might have avoided. The best way of avoiding it would 
have been to raise a regiment or two without applying to 
Parliament at all, mustered and arrayed them at Malta or at 
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Heligoland, or* wherever they pleased out of England, and 
sent them off as, an experiment to the Crimea. Then, if 
they had done good service, and Itaglan had expressed his 
satisfaction and asked for more, they might have raised any 
number and landed them here without cavil or objection ; but 
to have adopted this course they must have seen the neces¬ 
sity of feeling their way, which not one of them did. The 
great complaint now is the want of organisation and good 
arrangement in the Crimea and geneiully at and about the 
seat of war, the confusion that has taken place in forwarding 
and distributing supplies, and the want of all cxpcnlients for 
facilitating the service in its various branches. There is 
much truth in all this, but the responsibility for it rests upon 
Raglan, whc^- if he had been of a prompt and energetic 
character, would have looked to these things, seen what was 
wanting, and have taken care to provide everything and set 
the necessary maehineiy in motion. He had carte hlanche 
from the G-overnment as to money and everything else, and, 
if he had concerted what was necessary with Stratford, and 
insisted on his exerting himself, I believe none of the com¬ 
plaints would have been made, and none of the deficiencies 
have been found. This is what the Duke of Wellington 
would have done, and his despatches are full of proofs that it 
is what he was^always doing. , ^ 

December 24rth. —The third reading of the Enlistment Bill 
carried by 38, after a very fine speech from Bright, con¬ 
sisting of a part of his letter with its illustrations.. In 
my opinion this speech was unanswerable, and no attempt 
was made to answer it. He was very severe on both Lord 
John and Palmerston. It is impossible that such reasoning 
as Briglit’s should not make some impression in the country; 
but I do not thjpk any reasoning however powerful, or any 
display of facts however striking, can stem the torrent of 
public opinion, which still clamours for war and is so burn¬ 
ing with hatrecl against Russia that no peace could be 
deemed satisfactory, or even tolerable, that did not humble 
Russia to the dust and strip her of some considerable 
territory. Teeterda}' the ‘Times’ ventured on an article 
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against Haglan as the cause of the disorder and confusion 

and consequent privations •which prevail in the army. 
Delano wrote to me about it, and said he was aware he 
should be bitterly reviled for speaking these truths. I agree 
entirely with what he said, and see no reason why the 
saddle should not be put upon the right horse. 

The Grove, December 31 s<, 1854.—The last day of one of 
the most melancholy and disastrous years I over recollect. 
Almost everybody is in mourning, and grief and despair over¬ 
spread the land. At the beginning of the year we sent forth 
an army amidst a tumult of joyous and triumphant antici¬ 
pation, and everybody full of confidence and boasting and 
expecting to force the Emperor Nicholas in the shortest 
possible time humbly to sue for peace, and the'only question 
was, what terms we should vouchsafe to grant him, and how 
much of his dominions wo should leave him in possession 
of. Such presumptuous boasting and confidence have been 
signally humbled, and the end of this year sees us deploring 
the deaths of friends and relations without number, and our 
ai-my perishing before the walls of Sebastopol, which we are 
unable to take, and, after bloody victories andt'prodigies of 
valour, the Eussian power hardly as yet diminished or im- 
l>aircd. All last week I was at Hatchford with Lord Grey, 
when we did nothing but talk over the war, 'its management 
and mismanagement, Raglan, etc. Grey’s criticisms are 
clever and not unfair, far from favourable to the Government, 
but> detesting Derby, of whom ho has the worst opinion, 
formed from a very ancient diite and upon long experience 
of his character and conduct. Grey’s idea is that there has 
been much mismanagement here and still greater on the spot, 
and that Eaglan is quite incompetent and, as far as we can 
sec, nobody else any better. The opinion about Eaglan 
appears to be rapidly gaining ground, and the Ministers 
have arrived at the same conclusion. 

I came here yesterday to» meet Cowley, come over for a 
Tew days from Piiris, and to have a talk with him and 
•Clarendon. Cowley says that the alliance between the two 
countries is very hollow, and in fact there is nobody in France 
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really friendly'to us except the Eaiperor, Persigny, and 
perhaps Drouyii d§ Lhuys. The^ Euiperor is bent on pursuing 
the war with vigour, and is sensible of the importfyice to 
himself of the French flag being triumphant. I asked him 
■what they thought of our armies and our generals ; he said 
from the Emperor downwards they had the highest admira¬ 
tion for the wonderful bravery of the troops, but the greatest 
contempt for the military skill of the commanders, and for 
all our arrangements and savoir faire. He told us the follow¬ 
ing anecdote as a proof of the blundering way in which our 
affairs arS conducted. Newcastle wrote to him lately to heg 
he would ask the French Government to give us a model of 
certain carts their army used in the Crimea, the like of which 
our people tljere had applied to him for. The French 
Minister replied that he could give drawings, but had no 
model; but at the same time he advised us not to think of 
having similar ones, as these carts are so ill adapted for the 
purpose that they had discarded them, and had ordered 
others and better ones to be made, which were now in course 
of construction at Malta. So that we propose to get these 
machines without finding out whether they are suitable or 
not, while the French supply themselves with the proper 
article in our own territory. 

I find from £!lareudou that he is not only fully alive to 
Raglan'S inefiSciency, but has all along suspected it, and now 
the Government seem to have the same conviction; still they 
can take, no step in the matter, for he has done nothing^and 
omitted nothing so flagrantljf as to call for or justify his 
recall, and if they were to recall him they do not know where 
to look for a better man to replace him. The war has 
hitherto'failed to elicit any remarkable abilities or special 
aptitude for war, except in one instance, that of Captain 
Butler, the defender of Silistria, a young man of remarkable 
prom1se*who, if he had lived, would probably have done great 
things and hav^risen to distinction. 

Canrobert writes to his Government that he hopes soon 
to attempt th(j assault, but the Emperor and M. Vaillaut by 
no means appijjve of it, and have sent him orders not actually 
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prohibitifig it, but enjoining caution in sdch a manner 
as will most probably effectually deter ^bim from doing 
anything. They all think that the capture of the place 
could only be achieved (if at all) at a groat cost of life, and 
that the captors could not hold it for many hours, as they 
would be pounded from the Northern forts which entirely 
command the place. , 

We discussed Austria and what she will do when the 
Russian answer comes to the last communication of the 
Conference at Vienna, and what she can do. Even if she 
recalls lier ambassador from St. Petersburg and declares war, 
Cowley thinks she will never cross bayonets with the Russians 
or fire a shot unless attacked; and ho believes, on what 
appear good grounds, that if any fighting takes, place between 
the Austrians and the Russians, the former will get beaten, 
and that the Russian army is much the best of the two. 
This is the reverse of the genei-al notion, but it seems that 
the Austrian officers themselves are of that opinion. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they have no mind to go to war and 
to encounter this danger to accommodate us, whom they 
still cordially hate on many accounts, but espefially for the 
Haynau affair, which still rankles in their hearts and in 
which they think their uniform was insulted. 2 propos 
of this. Clarendon told me that the Queen .was talking to 
him very lately about this affair, and told him that she had 
entreated Palmerston at the time to write some expression 
of iregret to the Austrian Government, but that, nothing 
would induce him to do it, and he never did. 

I asked Clarendon what was Palmerston’s present tone 
about the war. He said he was very uneasy about the army 
and its condition, but just as confident as ever as to the final 
result of the war, and as lofty in his ideas of th^, terms of 
peace we should exact from Russia. He is all for restoring 
the Crimea to Turkey, and, what is more, he has p&rsuaded 
the Emperor Napoleon to embrace that opinion. As usual, 
be never sees any difficulty in anything he wishes to do. I 
told Cowley and Clarendon what Grey said—viz,^ that he 
agreed entirely with Bright’s letter, and that ihe war might 
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have been avoided by either of the two courses—to have told 
the Emperor of Eussia in the beginning we would make war 
on him if he persisted, and compelled to understand that 
we really meant it, or to have forced the Turks to* accept 
the Tienna Note; and, in either case, war would have been 
avoided, but that, the Cabinet itself being divided, every- 
tliing was done in a spirit of compromise, and a middle course 
adopted which led to all the mischief. Cowley answered 
the first alternative and Clarendon the second. Cowley 
said that one of the great difficulties of the British Govern¬ 
ment waS to secure concert with the rronch, and to explain 
their own conduct without hurting the susceptibility of their 
allies or divulging what passed between the two Govern¬ 
ments, The ^ ^French were j)erpetually blowing hot and 
cold, with a false air of vigour superior to our’s at one 
moment, and at another wanting to do what our Ministers 
would have been torn to pieces for consenting to. For 
instance, in spite of us they would send their fleet to the 
Dardanelles to support the Turks, and afterwards they 
proposed to send the two fleets to Constantinople to compel 
the Sultan to sign the Vienna Note. Cowley told me this 
war in its jjresent shape and with these vast armaments 
had gone on insensibly and from small beginnings, nobody 
could well tell how. In the first instance, the Emperor told 
Cowley he had no intention of sending afiy land forces to • 
the East, and when we proposed to him to despatch there 
a small corps of 5,000 English and 10,000 French ho 
posiiivefy declined. Soon after Sir John Burgoyne was’sent 
to examine and report on the state of the country, and he 
gave an opinion that it would be desirable to send such a 
force to occupy a fortified irosition at Gallipoli in case of 
the Eussians making a sudden attack with their fleet on 
Constantinople* in which case our fleets might be in some 
danger* Cowley took him to the Emperor, to whom he told 
his'story. Tho Emperor said he thought his reasons good, 
and this was a definite *and*tangible object, and he would 
send the troops. When Eaglan was offered the command 
of the forces^ we were to send out, he said he would not 
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go with-less than 20,000 men; and when we agi’eed to send 
this force,^ the French said if vre sent 20,000 they must 
send 40,000, and so the expedition began, and it has since 
swellei to its present magnitude—our’s in consequence of the 
clamour here and pressure from without, and their’s to keep 
pace with our’s in relative proportions. With regard to the 
Vienna Note, Clarendon said Stratford,never would have let 
the Turks sign it, and if they had recalled him the Cabinet 
here would have been broken up, Palmerston would have 
gone out, Stratford would have come home frantic and have 
proclaimed to the whole country that the Turks had been 
sacrificed and betrayed, and the uproar would have been so 
great that it would have been impossible to carry out the 
intention. T think the first answer is more, weighty than 
the last, and that the popular clamour and Palmerston’s 
secession ought to have been encountered at whatever 
hazard rather than persist in the fatal course which could 
hardly fail to lead, and did eventually lead, us into this 
deplorable war. 
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Lord John's Views on the Ministry - Gloomy Prospects—Attacks on Lord 
Itopflan—Russian and Prussian Diplomacy— Lord Palmerston more in 
favour—French View of the British Army—Russian Xe;totistions- ]^oid 
John fAissell in Paris—Conference at Vienna—Lord Raplan unmoved— 
Terms proposed to Russia—Failure of the Duke of Newcastli'—Hesitation 
of Austria and France—Deplorable State of the Armhts—Chances of 
Peace - Meeting of Parliament Further Negotiations—l^ord John Rus¬ 
sell resigns-‘Ministers stay in The Debate on Roebuck’s Motion— 
Resignation of Lord Aberdeen—Lord John Russell’s real Motives—Lord 
Derby sent for— and fails—Wise Decision of the Queen—Ministerial 
Negotiations—Jjord Palmerston sent, for—The I’eelites refuse to join-- 
TiordPalmerston forms a Government—Lord Palmerston's Prospects-- 
Lord John Russel] sent to Vienna—Lord Pahnerston in the House of 
Commons Gen(WB] Alarm-Difflcultiesof LordPalmerston—ThePoelites 
secede—Imrd John accepts the ColoniiJ Ollice—Sir George Lewis (Ihan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—Death of the Emjteror Nicholas of Russia— 
Lord PalmA'ston supposed to be a weak Debater—AVeakness of the 
Government—Fresh Arrangements—The Budget The Press. 

January 2n<l, 1855.— I received yesterday a letter from 
the Duke of Bedford relating to the views" and position of 
Lord John Russell. He had talked over his ppsition with 
the Duke, disclaimed any wish to be again Prime Minister, 
but desired Lord Lansdowne should be in the post; that he 
liked personally both Aberdeen and Newcastle but thought 
them unfit for the emergency. He had proposed that 
Palmerston should be War Minister but was overruled, and 
now (the Duke asks) what is he to do if a vote of censure on 
the management of the war is proposed in the House of 
Commoas, thinking as he does that it has been mismanaged? 
He "would willingly break u;g this Government, which he 
really thinks a very bad one (what he wrote to Clarendop 
being his deliberate opinion), if he could see a chance of a 
better being substituted, and if he thought Derby could carry 
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on the war more efSciiently, which he does not. This letter 
is a complete reply to the objection Chrendon urged against 
Palmerston’s being War Minister, for if Lord John himself 
wished it, nobody else could well object. He ought to hare 
insisted on it, and, if he had, it must have been done. 

Nothing can wear a gloomier aspect than affairs do at 
home and abroad—the Government -vYeak, unpopular, dis¬ 
pirited, and divided, the army in the Crimea in a deplorable 
state, and the prospects of the war far from brilliant, no con¬ 
fidence in the commanding officers there, and no likelihood 
of finding more competent ones, everybody agreeing that till 
we have 150,000 men in the Crimea we cannot count on 
taking Sebastopol, and the difficulty of ever assembling such 
a force appearing very great. So far as I ea,i;i collect, the 
violent articles which the ‘ Times ’ emits day after day have 
excited general resentment and disgust. They overdo every¬ 
thing and, while they are eternally changing their course, 
the one they follow for the moment they follow with an 
outrageous violence which shocks everybody. But as those 
who complain most of the ‘ Times ’ still go on reading it, 
the paper only gets more rampant and insolent^, for as long 
as its circulation is undiminished it does not care what 
anybody thmks or says of it. 

January 4</t.—I wrote tlie Duke an apswer with my 
opinion on Lord John’s position and obligations, which has 
elicited another from him this morning. He says that it was 
a few weeks ago that John made a formal proposal to 
Aberdeen that Palmerstpn should replace Newcastle at the 
War Department. Aberdeen desired time to consider, and 
then refused. Subsequently the matter was renewed, when 
Palmerston himself objected, and then it necessarily ended. 
The Duke thinks that Lord John -will not now stir it again, 
and will make up his mind to go on, and to defend his Govern¬ 
ment in the House of Commons. He consulted Siri’George 
Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Panmure, and they ail advised 
him not to resign. It is strange that while this is imparted to 
me ‘ very confidentially,’ and I had heard nothing of it before, 
it is currently reported, and stated positively iq,the ‘Morning 
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Herald/ that Lord John and others, mentioued hy name, 
have insisted on Newcastle’s bejng tamed out. That some 
part of what has occurred has got out is clear, and I incline 
to think that some of his sateUites have set to woA:, and 
that, by way of assisting Lord John’s object, they have given 
notice of what was going on to some of the Derbyites. 
There is a mysterious allusion to some impeudiug event in 
the ‘ Press ’ on Saturday last, which looks very like this. 

The ‘ Times ’ goes on against Baglan with greater 
vehemence every day, and will not bo restrained by any 
remonstrances. Evans has put himself in communication 
with Delane (though certainly having no hand in these 
attacks) and has sent him an account of his having addressed 
a letter to Cajvrobert many days before the battle of Inker- 
man for the purpose of getting him to assist in taking 
precautionary measures to resist the attack he was persuaded 
the Russians would make, and Canrobcrt’s answer, in which 
he saj's that his means are curtailed by the necessity of pro¬ 
viding for the defence of Balaklava, and of extending his 
line and making dispositions ‘ dans I'interet de la situation 
commune,’ bpt that he has ordered Bosquet to move nearer 
to Evans’ division, and to be in readiness if anything should 
happen. There was a passage omitted in the printed letter 
of Evans to Raglan in which he alludes to the neglect of the 
precautionary measures he had recommended. 

Gortschakoff has declared the Emperor of Russia will 
accept tlje first, second, and fourth articles of the four points, 
and will consider of the third. Thi^ may mean that he really 
wishes to make peace, or only be done for the sake of Austria, 
and to give her a j)retext for not declaring against him. 
Clarend6n is satisfied with Fsedom, but not at all with his 
proposals. He says the King of Prussia has sent him to try 
and make a treaty with France and England entirely out of 
jealoiisj^and mortification at Austria having made one, but he 
does' not propose one similar to the Austrian Treaty, only a 
defeiuive one. Clarendon says the King in his heart hate# 
Russia a^d winces under the influence he submits to, that 
he is indignai^ at the insults which have been heaped on 
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him by bis Imperial brother-in-law, and the Ooutuinely with 
which he has been treated, but, being physically and politi¬ 
cally a coward, he has not energy to shake' off the yoke he 
has suffered to be imposed on him. 

Aldenlmm, January 6th .—I came here to-day. I saw 
Cowley yesicrday, who has been to Windsor, and tells me that 
he finds by conversations he has had wi,th Stockmar that the 
Queen is much softened towards Palmerston and no longer 
regards him with the extreme aversion she did. On the 
otlier hand, she is very angry with John Russell, and this 
is, of course, from knowing what he has been doing, and 
resentment at his embarrassing and probably breaking up 
the Government. This relaxation in her feelings towards 
Palmerston is very important at this moment, and presents 
the chance of an alternative which, if this Government falls, 
may save her from Derby and his crew, whom she cordially 
detests. I he.ar Newcastle is very low, as well he may be, 
for no man was ever placed in so painful a position, and 
it is one from which it is impossible for him to extricate 
himself. When the Government goes to pieces, as I am 
persuaded it will, the Queen is very likely, to send for 
Palmerston, and he and Ellenborough, as War Minister, 
might make a Government that would probably stand during 
the war, and w'hich in present circumstances the House of 
Commons and flie country could not but support. My 
notion is that Lord John would not take any oflSce, but 
would support Palmerston, and advise all his frignds and 
followers to do so. I know no reason why Ellenborough 
should not act with anybody, and many of the present 
Government might stay in, and certain changes be made 
which would let in more Whigs, and so conciliate that party, 
while the Conservatives would abstain from supporting any 
Government which did not contain Aberdeen and Newcastle. 
Gladstone might be a difficulty ; Clarendon would bfe hone, 
for he and Palmerston have pulled very well‘together, and I 
have no doubt Palmerston would be very happy to keep him. 
This opens a new prospect, and one very preferable to having 
Derby and his friends in office again. , 
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I asked CoVley about Canrobert’s confidential letters to 
his Government ,on the state jof our army of wliich I had 
heard. He said it was very true, and he bad seen several of 
these letters, in which Canrobert said that nothing’ could 
exceed his admiration of the British soldiers, but he was 
convinced the army would disappear altogether, for their 
organisation and management were deplorable; and he en¬ 
treated his Government, if they possibly could, to interpose 
in the interest of the common cause to procure some 
amelioration of the organisation, without which nothing 
could save the army from destruction. The Emperor, 
Cowley said, never mentioned our troops or commanders to 
him except in terms of respect and with expressions of his 
admiration, .but he knew that to others he spoke in a 
very difierent tone, and said that our army was commanded 
by an old woman. 

JarMarij VMh .—I returned to town last night. The 
Emperor of Russia’s acceptance of the four points, as inter¬ 
preted by us, of cours(! excites holies of peace, but I think 
few people arc sanguine as to the result. It is suspected to 
be only a dodge to iiaralyso the action of Austria, but unless 
there was some seci-et conc('rt with Austria, which is not 
likely, I cannot see what Russia is to gain by accepting 
conditions which she does not really mean to abide by. 
Such conduct could only deceive the Allies for a short time, 
and, as there is no question of anj’ suspension of military 
operatiops, nothing would be gained in that respect, while 
as scon as some decisive test of the Emperor’s sincerity was 
applied, his real meaning must be made manifest, and thdn 
not only would the acharnemant of the Western Powers be 
increased, but it would be quite impossible for Austria not 
to jqin the Coalition, and to act verily and indeed against 
Russia. These reasons would induce me to put faith in the 
Russiaft announcement; on the other hand, it is barely 
credible that th*e Emperor should consent to the sacrifice of 
Sebastopol in the present state of the campaign, and with 
the almqst certainty that we cannot take it for many months 
to come, if at»all. 
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John'Russell is gone to Paris, not for any‘political object, 
but merely to see one of lii^ wife’s sister^; but his journey 
there qntl conversations with the Emperor may not be with¬ 
out some consequences. I hear almost daily from the Duke 
of Bedford on the subject of John’s conduct, the conduct of 
the war, and the state of the Government. For the present 
he aj>pears to desist from doing av-ything to make an 
explosion. The curious thing is that the public, and 
particularly the Derbyite, newspapers should be so well 
informed as they are of what is going on. Though the 
immediate danger of .a break up seems to be over, I still 
think the animus Lord John exhibits, the manifold'diffi¬ 
culties of the Government, and their undoubted though 
unjust unpopularity, will before long bimk them to 
pieces. 

January 14t/(.—I met Clarendon last night aiid had a 
talk about affairs at home and abroad. John Bussell at Paris 
is satisfied with his conversation with the Emperor, who 
agreed that we could make no peace but one which would 
be glorious for us. Clarendon does not believe the Emperor 
of Russia really means to sacrifice Sebastopot, and thinks 
when he sent his acceptance of the four points he was not 
apprised of what had passed in the Conference, which was 
merely verbal. Gortschakoif, in a passion, said, ‘ I suppose 
you mean to limit our naval force, or to dismantle Sebastopol, 
or both; ’ to which they replied, ‘ Yes ’; but nothing was put 
in writing to this effect. This makes a great difference, but I 
do not despair. There is-a great question about a negotiator, 
and the Queen and Prince want Clarendon himself to go. 
He refused point blank; ho does not like to leave it to West¬ 
morland alone. I suggested Canning, but he thought Canning 
had not had experience enough, and that it ought to, be a 
Cabinet Minister, and asked, ‘ Why not Palmerston ? ’ I ob¬ 
jected the difficulty of relying on him, his hatred ofSku'stria, 
and the terror he would inspire; and I said Granville mi^ht 
do, but that I saw no reason why he ,should not go himself if he 
had reason to think it was likely to succeed, though I would, 
not go merely to return re infeetd. We then talked of Lord 
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John and of Newcastle. He said that Newcastle iS exceed¬ 
ingly slow, and Ijas a slow mjnd, but that there is no case 
whaterer for turning him out, and he cannot be bl^ed for 
the failures in matters of detail, and as for the great measures 
the responsibility belongs alike to all. Lord John never is 
and never will be satisfied without being again Prime 
Minister, which is i impossible. I said the Duke of Bedford 
assured me that his brother did not noiv want to be Prime 
Minister. ‘ What does he want then ?—to retire altogether ? ’ 
‘ Yes,’ said Clarendon, ‘ that is his intense selfishness; utterly 
regardless of the public interests, or of what may happen, ho 
wants to relieve Mmsdf from the responsibility of a situation 
which is not so good as he desires, and to run awa}' from his 
post at a monaent of danger and difficulty. If we had some 
great success—if Sebastopol were taken, for example—we 
should hear no more of his retirement.’ As matters are, how'- 
ever. Clarendon thinks very ill of them abroad and at home. 
This disposition of Lord John’s keeps the Government in con¬ 
stant hot water, and no confidence can be placed in Raglan, 
while it is impossible to find anybody who would, as far as we 
can judge, <io any better. 

The Court are exceedingly annoyed and alarmed at 
Raglan’s failure; the Prince showed Clarendon (or told him 
of) a letter from Colonel Steele, who said that he had no idea 
how gi’eat a mind Raglan really had, but that he now saw 
it, for in the midst of distresses and difficulties of every kind 
in ’vliicji the army was involved he was perfectly seren^e and 
undisturbed, and his health excellent! Steele meant this 
as a panegyric, and did not see that it really conveyed a 
severe reproach. The conviction of his incapacity for so 
great i, command gains ground every day; he has failed in 
thof(e qnalities where everybody expected he would have 
succeeded best, even those who thought nothing of his 
mUitafy genius. But, having learnt what he knows of war 
tm’der the Duke, he mighty at least have known how 7*6 
carried on war, and have imitated his attention to minute 
details #nd a •general supervision of the different services, 
seeing that Sill was in order and the merely mechanical parts 
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properly 'attended to on wHcli so mucli of tMe efiELciency as 
well as of the comfort of the army depended.' 

January 19 th .—We are still uncertain as to the real 
intentions of the Emperor of Eussia, and whether he means 
to accept the terms offered by the Allies; but my own impres¬ 
sion is that ho will not accept them in our sense, and that he 
never will consent to the sacrifice of Sebastopol till we have 
taken the place and destroyed the fortifications, thereby 
rendering its dismantling nfait accompli. There is certainly 
nothing in the present state of our affairs which warrants 
our lofty pretensions, and the proposal of terms so humiliat¬ 
ing to tlie Emperor. The only possible grounds that can be 
imagined for his acceptance are, his own knowledge of the 
state of his own country and of the n^sources he,can command 
for carrying on the war, and a dispassionate and farsighted 
calculation of the disposition and of the resources of his 
opponents. It is not impossible that he may foresee that he 
must eventually succumb in a contest so unequal and in 
which th(! number of his enemies increases every day. He 
may deem it better to make certain sacrifices now, with the 
view of being able before long to retrieve his Ic^^ses, than to 
expose himself to the chance and great probability of being 
obliged to make much greater sacrifices hereafter, and such 
as it will be more difficult for him to repair. „ The Duke of 
' Bedford tolls me that Aberdeen and Clare* ion are both 
hopeless of peace, and that Lord John and Psilmerston do 
not consider it so absolutely hopeless; Aberdeen ^,ays the 
negotiations will not last Jmlf an hour. 

The accounts from the army are as bad as possible;, 
one-third of it is in the hospitals, and the quays of Balaklava 
are loaded with enormous stores of every kind, which it was 
impossible to transport to the camp. Very intelligent people 
therefore entertain the greatest apprehension of some 
catastrophe occurring whenever the severity of the wihter, 

* [It may be proper to remark that’a different and fer more favourable 
view of Lord Raglan’s capacity ns a Genernl will be found infra at the 
beginning of Chapter Xll. of this Journal, upon the evidenoe of Sk Edmund 
Lyons, who was entirely in the confidence of the Oommander-in-C!hief.] . 
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which has liitKerto been comparatively mild, sets hi. Tlie 
best security is jri the eqnal|y distressed state of the 
Eussians, and in fact nothing bnt this can account foj: their 
having left us alone so long. 

The Duke of Bedford and I talked over the state of 
affairs here, and the 2Jolitical jiossibilities in the event of this 
Government falling t<i* jiieces or being comjiellod to resign. 
We both desire any arrangement rather than another Derby 
Government, and we agree in thinking that on the whole 
the best would be for Lord Lansdowne to undertake the 
formation of a Government, if he can be jiersuaded to 
do so, which does not a ppear wholly imiiossible. This would 
satisfy Lord Jolin, who would then i-cmain in his in-esent 
office, half a jjozen of the jiresent Cabinet would go out, 
some Whigs might replace them, and the thing would 
undoubh'dly go on for a lime. It is imjro.ssible for New¬ 
castle to continue to conduct the war, with iho universal 
clamour there is against him .and the opinion of his own 
colleagues (at least of such of them as I know ihe ojiinions 
of) that lie is unlit for the post. He has two very great 
faults which ^re sufficient to disqualify him; he is exceed¬ 
ingly slow, and he knows nothing of the qualilications 
of other men, or how to provide himself with coinpetont 
assistants; norjias he any decision or foresight. Ho chose 
for his under-secretaries two wholly incompetent men who 
have been of no use to him in managing and expediting the 
various (Jetails of the service, and he has a rage for doing 
everything himself, by which nieans.iiothiiig is done, or done 
so tardily as to be of no use. Then all the subordinate 
Boards are miserably administered, and the various useless, 
inefficient, or worn out officers have been suffered to remain 
at their posts, to the enormous detriment of the service. 
The genius of Lord Chatham or the energy and will of the 
Duke’ of Wellington would have failed with such a general 
statf here, and with such a Conynander-in-Chief as Hardingc, 
and with the/afneaa<t«e of Eaglan. « 

January 2Qt^.—It is only by degrees one can unravel the 
truth in political affairs. John Russell told me last night 
VOL. V. Q 
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that Austria has never given, in her adhesion’ to our condi¬ 
tion of making the destruction of Sebastopol a sine gvd non 
of peace. She joins us in insisting on the ‘ faire cesser la 
prepotence,’ but the means of accomplishing this remain to 
be discussed. This is very different from what I had ima¬ 
gined, and makes it anything but certain that she will join 
her forces to onr’s, if thcs negotiations fail in consequence of 
our demands. We arc now endeavouring to bring the Court 
of Vienna into an agi’oement with us as to the conditions to 
be required, and it is no easy matter to got the Cabinet to 
agree upon the wording of the communications we make to 
her. This arises from the necessity of looking to the effect 
of what will appear in tlu! Blue Books. Blue Books, Parlia¬ 
mentary discussions, and the Press tie up tl.ie hands of a 
Govemmeut, fetter its discretion and deliberate policy, and 
render diplomatic transactions (cspocialh' with Governments 
whose hands are more frcio) excessively difficult. Granville 
told me yesterday morning that the course of Russia had been 
more straightforward than that of England a7id Prance, and 
this morning he reminded me of having said so, and added 
that we were in a great diplomatic moss, P/anco always 
finessing and playing a game of her own; and T ipfer from 
what he said that, having got all she can out of us, she is 
now coquetting with Austria, and disposed .to defer to her 
wishes and objects, and fij be less cxiffeantc towards Russia. 
This is only of a piece with what Clarendon has often said 
to me about Prance and her way of dealing with us; how¬ 
ever, if Prance will only insist on making peace on plausible 
terras, and with the semblance of its being an honourable 
and consistent peace, we cannot do otherwise than acquiesce 
in her determination, and if we only follow the lead she 
takes the public here must needs be satisfied. , This is 
Granville’s own idea, as it is mine, and God grant that 
affairs may take this turn, and so we may get oitt df the 
tremendous scrape we are in, the escape froitn which will be 
cheaply purchased by the fall of the Government—a conse¬ 
quence that is almost certain if it does not.happen before 
anything can be done. • 
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Day after day tlie accounts from the Crimea rejJresent a 
more deplorable .state of things, entirely confirmative of 
Canrobert’s statements to his own Government, it is 
difficult to read them and not apprehend some fatal cata¬ 
strophe. We know nothing of the state of the Russians 
either within or without Sebastopol, and this ignorance is 
not one of the least ■aernarkablo circumstances in this war, 
but we must conclude either that their condition is as bad as 
our’s, and that they are unable to attack us, or that their 
policy is to let the winter do its work, and t hat they do not 
think it necessarj' for them to fight sanguinary battles with 
very doubtful results when disease is ravaging the allied army 
and producing effects as advantageous for them as the most 
complete vict(»ies could do, as surely, only more gradually. 

Januemj 2)ind .—Every day one looks with anxiety to see 
and to hear whether the chances of peace look well or ill, 
and at present they look very ill. Clarendon seems to set 
his face against it -that is, he considers it hopeless ; and it is 
not promising that the negotiations should be under the 
snauagement of one who has no hopes of bringing them to a 
successful issije, and whose despair of it evidmitly arises from 
his determination to exact conditions that there is no chance 
of obtaining. I hear, too, this morning, that the instructions 
to Bourqueney twe to be as cxigeant as possible—not very wise 
pretensions anyhow, but they rather indicate the tone adopted 
by England than the real intentions of France, for it is one 
thing to .make great demands and another to persist, in 
them. It is, however, idle to speculate on the progress 
of a negotiation which must be so largely influenced by the 
operations and events of the war. Parliament meets to¬ 
morrow, tind I think a very short time will elapse before the 
fate of the Covernment is decided by some vote about the 
conduct of the war. I think the Government themselves 
desire* it? and, conscious of the state of public opinion and of 
the deplorable sfate of affairs,.and most of them thinking 
there has been great and fatal mismanagement, they wish* 
the question tqjbe decided, would not be sorry to be driven 
out by an advmise vote, and consider that it would be a better 
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and more respectable way of ending than by those internal 
dissensions, which, like a cancer, are continnally undermin¬ 
ing the^. John Russell sees nothing but difficulties in the 
formation of another Government of a Whig complexion 
including a large portion of the present Ministers, and says 
that he does not think Lord Lansdowne would, or that he or 
Palmerston cotihl aecomi)lisli it. He mieans now to stand 
by his colleagues, to accept his share of responsibility, and 
defend what has been done. 

January 2Zrd .—Parliament meets to-day, and probably 
no time will be lost in attacking the Government, but it is 
impossible yet to know whether they will be harassed ’by a 
continual succes.siou of skirmishes and bitter comments on 
details, or whether some grand and decisive eosault will be 
made. The general impression is that the War Department 
cannot remain in Newcastle’s hands, and if he cannot be got 
rid of without the whole Ministry going to pieces it must 
so end. I think this is pretty much the opinion of the 
Ministers themselves ; and though I believe they all, or most 
of them, personally like him, they seem, so far as I can see, 
to be agreed that he is unequal to his post. < 

With regard to peace, the prospect looks anything but 
bright. The negotiations will not begin till we receive posi¬ 
tive information ns to the meaning of the Emperor of 
Russia in accepting the four points. Some weeks ago 
Clarendon wrote a despatch to Westmorland, in which ho 
stated explicitly the meaning we attached to the four points, 
but this has never been put officially before the Emperor, 
that we know of. Buol acquiesced, as I understood, in our 
explanation, but John Russell distinctly told me that Austria 
had never signified her concurrence in making the demolition 
of Sebastopol a sine qua non condition. Novy, however^ some 
fresh communication has been made by Austria to Russia, 
and we will not begin the negotiation until Austria slfall have 
signified to us that the Empe^for’s acceptance is such as"will 
■warrant us in negotiating. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with all the details to form a conclusive opinion, bjit, as far 
as I can see, we have been hanging off from being perfectly 
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explicit, and have never yet come to a complete understand- 
in<j with Austria, much less with Eussia, and I am afraid of 
our Ministers committing themselves in Parliament some 
declarations and professions of intentions whioli may make 
peace impossible and break up tlie negotiations at once, for 
as to Russia consenting to dismantle Sebastopol, I look upon 
it as impossible, and,absurd to expect it. I earnestly hope 
that Bourqueney may be instructed to come to an under¬ 
standing with Austria, and that, if wo insist on terms impos-. 
sible to obtain, our two Allies may compel us to give way, or 
leave us* to fight the battle alone. The only thing quite 
certain is that we are in a state of the utmost doubt, danger, 
and perplexity at homo and abroad, all of which is owing to 
our own egregious folly and unskilfulness, and the universal 
madness which has pervaded the nation. 

January 24lli .—The Government is at an end, or at least 
it probably will be before the end of the day. The Duke of 
Bedford has just been to me to tell me that last night, after 
returning from the House of Commons, Lord John wrote a 
letter to Aberdeen to resign hi.s office, and he will not attend 
the Cabinet to-da}’. Nobody knows it but Abei’deen himself, 
and I am not permitted to toll Granville even, bnt it will be 
announced to the Cabinet th is morning. The immediate cause 
of Lord John’i^resignation is Roebuck’s motion, of which he 
gave notice last night, for a Committee to*inquire into the* 
conduct of the war; it is intended as a hostile motion, and 
would have been turned into a vote of censure and want of 
confidence. Besides this, it seenjs llaytcr had told Lord 
John that the aspect of the House was bad, and members of the 
Government party disinclined to attend. Accordingly, he said 
he couldnot and wouldnotfaco the motion; Graham and Sidne}^ 
Herbert might defend the conduct of the war, but he could not. 
Heaven only knows what will occur. Lord John took no 
timtf t» consider, but sent his resignation at once, the moment 
he feturned frofti the House. I told the Duke that I thought 
he had made himself obnoxious to very just reproach, run¬ 
ning away frogi such a motion, and explaining (as he must do) 
that he coulij not defend the conduct of the war. He will 
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naturally be asked bow long he has been dissrftisfied with its 
management, and why he did^not retire long ago. The Duke 
said h^was aware of this, but he endeavoui-ed to make out 
that the case bore some analogy to that of Lord Althorp 
in 1834, when he resigned in consequence of a motion of 
O’Connell’s. But this was altogether diiferont. Nothing 
can, ill my opinion, justify Lord John,(;ind his conduct will, 
if I am not mistaken, be generally condemned, and deprive 
him of the little consideration and influence lie had loft. It 
ha.s been vacillating, ungenerous, and cowardly, ibr after 
all, in spite of errors and mistakes, the conduct of the war 
admits of a defences, at least as to many parts of it, iiad it 
would have been far better to stand up manfully and abide 
the result of the battle in Parliament, than to gjliirk the fight 
and leave his colleagues to deal with the difliculty as best they 
may, trying to escape from the consequences of a responsi¬ 
bility which nothing he can say or do c.an enable him to 
shake off. 

January 2(>th .—Testorday morning the Cabinet met, and 
after some discussion they resolved unanimously not to 
resign, but to encounter Roebuck’s motion. Ajierdeon went 
down to Windsor, and there is another Cabinet this morning. 
1 saw John Russell in the afternoon, and told him in very 
plain terms what I thought of his conduct, and how deeply 
I regretted that fie had not gone on with his colleagues and 
met this attack wdth them, lie looked astonished and put 
out, but said, ‘ I could not. It was impossible foy me to 
oppose a motion which I think ought to bo carried.’ I 
argued the point with him, and in the middle of our ta% 
the Duke of Bedford came in. T asked him if he did not 
think the remaining Ministers were right in the course they 
have taken, and he said he did. I then said^ ‘ I have been 
telling John how much I regret that he did not do the same,^ 
when John repeated what he had said before, and then Went 
away. After he was gone the^Duke said, ‘ i am very glad 
y*u said what you did to John.’ The town was in a great 
state of excitement yesterday, and everybody gpecul^ting on 
what is to happen, and all making lists of a,yiew Govern- 
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ment according to their expectations or wishes ; most people 
place Palmerston at the head. In the House of Lords 
Derby asked me wliat it all meant. Clarendon came up 
while w’e were talking, and gave Derby to understand that 
he would probably have to take office again, expressing his 
own eagerness to quit it. I now liear that Lord John has 
been leading the Catenet a weary life for many months past, 
eternally making difficulties, and keeping them in a con¬ 
stant state of hot water, determined to upset them, and 
only doubting as to what was a fit op[)ortunity, and at last 
taking flie worst that could be well chosen for his own 
honour and character. He is not, however, without coun¬ 
tenance and support from some of bis adherents, or from 
those who v^'ro so impatient for the destruction of this 
Government that they ai’c satisfied with its being a(;com- 
plishcd, no matter how or by whom or under what circum¬ 
stances ; and as he has been long accustomed 
to sit attentive to his own applause 

from a little circle in Chesham Place, so ho will now bts told 
by the same set that he has acted a very lim; and praise- 
worthj'^ part,»iilthough stich will not be the verdict of history, 
nor is it, as far as I ciin see, of the best and wisest of his 
own contemporaries. Nobody entertains a doubt of Koe- 
buck’s motion being carried by a large majority against the 
Government. 

January SOtli .—For the last threes days I have been so ill 
with gojit that I covild not do anything, or follow the course 
of events. John Russell made a CTinning and rather clever 
speech in explanation of his resignation, Georges Gre}' a 
good one and strong against Lord John. Opinions fluc¬ 
tuated about the division, some, but the minority, fancying 
Government wpuld have a majority because the projsosed 
Committee is so excessively difficult and in all ways objec¬ 
tionable; but wbon it became known that the Derbyites 
meant to vote in a body for IJie motion, no one doubted the 
result, and it became only a question of numbers.' Lo»d 

' [Mr»Roel)iisk’e Motion for a Committee of Enquiry was carried on the 
20th of January J>y a majority of 167 in a House of 453 memhors present.] 
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John seeing to hare felt no regret at what he“ has done,' and 
at exciting the resentment and incurring the blame of all 
his colleagues; and he goes so little into society, and is so 
constantly patted on the back at home, that the censm’e of 
the world produces no effect on him. They tell me he is in 
high spirits, and appears only to be glad at having at last 
found the opportunity ho has so long ^jlesired of de.stroying 
the Government. Everybody appears astonished at the 
largeness of the majority. Gladstone made a very fine 
speech, and powerful, crushing against Lord John, and ho 
stated what Lord John had never mentioned in his narra¬ 
tive, that he had been expressly asked in December whether 
he still wished the change to be made which he had urged 
in November, and he had rc'plied that he did not, that he 
had given it ujr. This nuppi-eimio veri is shocking, and one 
of the very worst things he ever did. 

Aberdeen wont down to 'Windsor this morning to resign. 
It is thought that the Queen will send for Lansdowne, and 
ask him if ho can make a Government, or will try, and, if 
he declines, that he will advise her to send for Palmerston ; if 
Palmerston fails, then she can do nothing but take Derby. 
It seems likely now that we shall have either a Whig or a 
Derbyite Government, and that the Peelites will be left out 
altogether. The difficulties are enormous, anjl though every¬ 
body says that ht such a crisis a 2 id with the Jiecessity of 
attending to the war, and the war only, no personal preju¬ 
dices or antipathies should prevent anybody from taking 
offie'e if their services caij, be of use, men will not be governed 
by motives of such jjure jratriotism; and, whoever may make 
the Government, I expect there will be many exclusions and 
many refusals to join. Some say that, if Derby oomes in, 
and with the same or nearlj- the same men as before, he 
ought to bo kicked out at once, but I do not think so, and, 
much as I should abhor another such Government, I «thhik in 
present circumstances it must be allowed the fairest t>lay, 
and be supported unless and until it commits some flagrant 
errors. ^ 

January 31st.—The division was curious i some seventy 
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or eighty Whigs, ordinary supporters of Govemmant, voted 
against them, and all the Tories, except about six or seven 
who voted against the motion*; Cobden and Bright stayed 
away. John Bussell’s explanation, had he spolcen tfie truth, 
would have run in these terms: ‘ 1 joined the Government 
with great reluctance, and only at the earnest entreaty of my 
friends, particularly ^ord Lansdowne. From the first I was 
disgusted at'my position, and I resolved, unless Lord Abei’- 
deen made way for me, and I again became Prime Minister, 
tliat I would break up the Government. I made various 
attempts to bring about such a change, and at last, after 
worrying everybody to death for many months, I accom¬ 
plished uiy object, having taken what seemed a plausible 
jjretext for dging it.’ 

February 1st .—Contrary to general expectation, the Queen 
did not send either for Lansdowne or Palmerston, but at 
once for Derby. He went directlj’ to Palmerston, who 
declined to join him. lie is trying to form a Government, 
and I see the Whigs are chuckling over the probability of 
his failing and being obliged to give it up, when they evi¬ 
dently flatter themselves that it will fall again into the hands 
of John Bussell. Bather than this should occur, I would 
prefer that Derby should succeed, and, if ho can get no foreign 
aid, that he ^ould reconstitute the wretched Government 
he had before. My disgust at the condWt of my Whig* 
friends is intense. Although they were to the last degree 
indignant at the conduct of John Bussell, they have, ever 
since the interregnum began, be^jn dancing attendande on 
^him, evincing every disposition to overlook the enormity of 
his conduct and to reform the party with a view of carrying 
him again to the head of affairs and making another pure 
Whig Government. I confess I thought that nobody could 
refuse to serve at the present crisis, and, if the Queen .sent 
for *D*rby, Palmerston, if invited, could not help joining, 
anfl taking th^ War Department; hut I was wrong. I see in 
no quarter, as far as I have teen able to observe and judge, 
any dispositjpn to discard prejudices, antipathies, and per¬ 
sonal feelings and interests, and to make every consideration 
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yield to Uie obligations wliicb the present emergency imposes. 
However, the game is not half played out yet. Meanwhile 
we are exhibiting a pretty spectacle to Europe, and I don’t 
think our example will tempt other nations to adopt the 
institutions of which we are so proud; for they may well 
think that liberty of the Press and Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, however desirable they may bg when regulated by 
moderation and good sense, would be dearly purchased at 
the expense of the anarchy and confusion which they are 
now producing hero. 

Fiiltnmnj '1ml .—The Queen herself decided to send at once 
to Derby, and the result proves how wise her decision was, 
for she is relieved from the annoyance of having him, and he 
is placed in such a position that he cannot emb^rass her new 
Government when it is formed. Derby went to Palmerston, 
invited him to join and to bring Gladstone and Sidney 
Herbert with him. On their declining he gave it up, and 
Her Majesty then sent for Lord Lansdownc. 

Last night the Duke of Newcastle defended himself in 
the House of Lords against John Russell, and replied to his 
statements in the House of Commons, and did it very success¬ 
fully, carrying the House with him. The whole affair, as it is 
gradually evolved, places John Russell in a disgraceful and 
odious light, and ought to demolish him as a .nublic man, for 
ho has shown hiinself to be actuated by motives of jjique, per¬ 
sonal ambition, and mortified vanity, and to have been in¬ 
sincere, vacillating, uiicandid, and untruthful. The Duke’s 
statement was crushing, grid appears to me not to admit of a 
rejoinder. It ought to cover him and his wretched cliquy 
with confusion; but they will probably attempt to brazen it 
out, and doggedly to insist that John was justified in all he 
did. The discussion last night was very characteristic of 
Derby. If ever there was an occasion in which seriousness 
and gravity seemed to be required of a man in his pesftion, 
it would seem to be that of last night; but'his speech Vvas 
npthing but jeering at the late Cabinet and chaffing New¬ 
castle ; it was really indecent, but very smart^and funny, if 
it had not been so unbefitting the occasion, 
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February 4?A.—No one can remember snch a stitte as the 
town has been ii; for tbe last, two days. No Government, 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, sucb confusign, such 
excitement, such cui-iosity, everybody moving about craving 
for news, and rumour with her hundred tongues scattering 
every variety of statement and conjecture. At last, tbe crisis 
seems to be drawing to a conclusion. The Quecii has be¬ 
haved with admu-able sense of her constitutional obligations. 
When Aberdeen took down his resignation, she told him she 
had made up her mind what to do, that she bad looked at 
the list of the division, and found that the nnijoril.y which 
had Turned out Ikt Government was composed jnineipally of 
Lord Derby's adherents, and she should therci'oie semd for 
him. Aboi’dBen said a few woi'ds rather discouraging her; 
but she said, though Lord Palmerston was evidently the; 
popular man, she thought, according to constitutional prac¬ 
tice, Lord Derby was tlie man she ought to send for. It 
has been seen liow' Derby failed; then she sent for Lord 
Lansdowne, whom she desired to consult, dilfercnt poojdo 
and see what their opinions and inclinations were, and report 
them to her, Tliis was on Priday. lli' did so and made 
his report, after which, on the same principle which had 
decided her to send for Derby, she resolved t.o scud for John 
liussell, his followers having been the next strongest element 
of the victorious majorit}'. Accordingly, on I'riday night * 
or early yesterday morning, she jdaced the foruia,tion of a 
Governnjent in his hands, lie accepted it, and b(?ga:n by 
applying to Palmerston, offering him any office he chose to 
Jake. Palmerston did not I'efuse, but his acquiescence 
seems to have been of a hesitating and reluctant kind, and 
nothing was definitely settled between them. Gladstone and 
Sidney Jlerbert^ and afterwards Graham, decidedly refused ; 
Clarendon desmed to have some hours to consider of it. How- 
ever,*tl!b result of his applications was so unfavourable that 
last* night he (fonsidered his, attempt virtually at an end, 
though he had not actually given it up this morning, and 
some fui^her jjommunication was taking place between him 
and Clarendoa, which was to be decisive. As soon as this is 
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over, the' Queen will play her last card, and have recourse to 
//*(' man of the people !—to Palmerston, whom they are crying 
out for, and who, they fondly imagine, is to get us out of all 
our diffeculties. Prom all I hear, I think he will make a 
Government, because he really wishes and is determined to 
do it, and many of the most important who would not join 
John Russc-11 will join him. In thu course of to-day 1 
imagine it will all be settled. The impression made by 
Newcastle’s speech against Lord John has been prodigious, 
far greater and more general than 1 imagined, and it is con¬ 
fidently affirmed that, if ho had taken office and stcfbd again 
for the City, he would have been beaten. He still shows 
fight against Newcastle, and intended to have answered him 
and vindicated himself in the House of Comrufms yesterday, 
if he had not been detained so long by the Queen that the 
hour was up when he got there. lie moans to return to the 
charge to-morrow. In the course of all these transactions 
he urged Lansdowuc himself to take the Government, and 
offered to continue at, the Council Office and lead the House 
of Commons, or to take no office at all, and give him inde¬ 
pendent support in the House of Commons, or, to go to the 
House of Lords and give him his best assistance there; but 
Lord Lausdowne declined all those offers. 

February Wt .—I have often had occasion tp remark on the 
difficulty of avoiding making false or erroneous statements in 
affairs lik(5 those I am treating of, for the reports which we 
hear from different people generally vary considerably, and 
sometimes the same thing repeated by the same person varies 
also ; not that there is any intention to misrepresent or mis¬ 
lead, but circumstances apparently trifling are narrated 
dift’erently according as the narrator has been impressed by, 
or remembers them, and thus errors creep in and accumulate, 
and at last it becomes difficult to reconcile statements that 
have become conflicting by degrees. However, I oan* only 
jot down what I hear, and reconcile the aceftunts afterguards 
as well as I can. Yesterday afternoon I saw Clarendon, who 
confirmed his refusal to join Lord John, but w,jth sojne slight 
difference as to the details. He said he ha4 spoken ver^ 
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openly to him/but so gravely and quietly that be Could not 
take offence, and ,he did not. ^ It was not till he received 
Clarendon’s final refusal that lie wrote to the Qu^en and 
threw up his commission. 

Her Majesty had seen Pahnerstoii the day before, and 
told him if Lord John failed slie should send for him, 
and accordingly she did so yesterday evening. Palmerston 
hod told Lord John, as soon as he received the commission he 
should go to him. At present lie has only invited Clarendon 
and Charles Wood ( Whigs) to join him. Clarendon of course 
is read)', but Charles Wood demurs, and insists that unless 
Lord John will take office in the Government he cannot join, 
and that the whole thing will bo a failure. Lord John is 
very averse to, take office, and the more aver.so because ho 
must then go to the House of Lords, for of course ho cannot 
remain in the Commons, not leading it. Tho Duke of IBod- 
ford has been here in a grand quandary, seeing all sorts of 
difficulties, and in fact they spring up on every side. He 
agrees with Lord John, but was shaken by the arguments of 
Wood, which are backed up by George Grey and Panmure. 
I argued vejiemently against Wood’s view, and strongly 
advised Lord John’s not taking office, and I convinced tho 
Duke, who is gone back to Lord John to talk it all over with 
him again. 0» the other hand, tho Peelites want tho Govern¬ 
ment to bo restored, with Aberdeen again at tho head of it, 
and it is very questionable whether they will join at all, and, 
if they dp, not without much difficulty and negotiation, which 
will at least consume valuable time. In short, at this 
jnoment the formation of a Palmerston Government, wliich 
was to be so easy, is a matter of enormous difficulty. Tho 
Queen frrote a civil and even kind answer to Lord John’s 
note giving the task up. 

Fdirtiary (ith .—Great disappointment and dismay yester¬ 
day,*tlJfc Peelites having refused to form part of Palmerston’s 
Government. Graham, Glad|tone, and Sidney Herbert all 
declined unless Aberdeen formed a part of it. Sidney 
Herbert, was ®ery willing to join, but would not separate 
himself from Gladstone, who was deaf to all entreaties and 
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remonstrances. It is believed that Graham is the one who 
has pei'suaded Gladstone to take this course. Aberdeen is 
anxious, or pretends to be so, that they should join, and 
Newcastle certainly is. What Gladstone says is, that unless 
Aberdeen is in the Cabinet he can liave no security that his 
(Aberdeen’s) principles will bo acted on, and that he may not 
be called uj)on to be a party to measures, relating either to 
war or peace, of which he disapproves. However, I have 
only heard second hand what ho says in conversation with 
others. It has been in vain represented to him that there 
will be an explosion of indignation against them (ill in the 
country for refusing their aid at such a crisis, and their •con¬ 
duct will never be forgiven. All this, lie says, he is aware 
of, but his objections stand on loo high ground to bo shaken. 
Palmerston moans not to be baffled, and, failing the Peelites, 
to turn to the Whigs and make the host Government he can. 
His popularity, which is really extraordinary, will carry him 
through all difficulties for the present. It was supposed 
that his popmlarity had been on the wane, but it is evident 
that, though he no longer stands so high as he did in the 
House of Commons, and those who know him can easily see 
he is not the man he was, in the country there is just the 
same fancy for him and sanguine opinion of him as ever. 
John Eussell made a rejoinder to Newcastle jn the House of 
Commons last night—a plausible speech enough, and it 
served to set his friends and the Brooks’s Whigs crowing 
again, and saying he had made out a complete case; but I 
do not see that it made his case a bit better than before. All 
who are at all behind the scenes are aware of the fallacies 
and deceptions in which his statements abound, and that 
they are of a nature that may not be exposed. *• 

February 7tA.-—Yesterday Aberdeen and Newcastle, par¬ 
ticularly the latter, renewed their endeavours to prevail on 
Gladstone to give up his scruples andtojointheGoveitniflent, 
and at last they succeeded, and in the evening Palmerston 
was able to announce that he liad accomplished his task and 
the Government was formed. John Russell^ on his side, 
pressed all his Whig friends to unite with P^merston, and 
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by these ineafls the difficulties were gradually Overcome. 
Lord Lansdowne,would not take the Council Office, but 
agreed to be the organ of the Government in the IJouse of 
Lords, tliough he seems afraid this should be thought to have 
committed him to more trouble and responsibility than he is 
inclined to take, and it is only a sort of quasi-leadership that 
he will own to. I find the Queen did propose to him to 
form a Government, and under certain conditions ho was not 
unwilling to undertake it, but of course he much prefers the 
present arrangement. It is admitted on all hands that both 
Aberdeen and Newcastle have behaved veiy well, and done 
all ifi their power to facilitate Palmerston's arrangements. 
It is, however-, much to be regretted that these; Peelites have 
acted in conosyt and a.-! a imrty, and I see from the fact a 
vast deal of embarrassment and opposition to the Government 
in prospect. Already the Dorbyites are sulky and .‘ingry to 
the greatest degree, and the Whigs not a little indignant 
that so much iinxiety has been shown to get Glad.stone and 
his friends, and such a high pi-ic-e p.aid for them; and the 
fact of their forming so large and important a part of the 
Government jvill secure the liei-co hostility of the Derbyites, 
and make the support of the Whigs very lukewarm. The 
latter, too, will be influenced by John Eussell, who, in spite of 
his present professions of amity and promises of support, is 
sure to bo very soon a frondenr, and then in open and direct 
opposition. He told Clarendon ‘ ho meant to give his best 
support to the Government.’ Clarendon said, ‘ Tou do; well, 
at what do you think I value your. sup 2 )ort? ’ ‘ What? ’ he 
g,sked. ‘ Not one sixpence.’ ‘ At first Palmerston will meet 
with no opposition to signify; if ho does, he has only to 
dissolve? and the country will give him a majority. But 
opposition will gather about him soon enough; extravagant 
expectations are raised of the good he is to do and the great 
acts he^is to perform, all which will only lead to disappoint- 
mefft and mortification. If the luck which for many years 
accompanied him should do sq still, and some unexpected 
success qrown^is administration, he may thus gain a great 
position ; but^t is idle to depend on the chapter of accidents 
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and, aceoVJing to all human probability, he is destined to 
carry on a disastrous war o^ to make a peace (the wisest 
thing h^ can do) which will be humiliating, because so wholly 
incomnicnsurate with our extravagant expectations and ridi¬ 
culous pretensions. However, if any man can make such a 
peace it is Palmerston, and it is inneh better that Aberdeen 
should have no concern with the Government, for it would 
be much more difficult if he was in the Cabinet, and supposed 
to have any hand in it.’ 

Fehmary 8th .—Now that all is settled there is a momen¬ 
tary lull, and people are considering what sort of an arrange¬ 
ment it is, and bow it is likely to succeed. Many of those 
who know better what Palmerston really is than the ignorant 
mob who shout at his heels, and who have humbugged them¬ 
selves with the delusion that ho is another Chatham, entertain 
grave apprehensions that the thing will pi’ove a failure, and 
that Palmerston’s real capacity will be exposed and his 
prestige destroyed. Some wish for a dissolution while his 
popularity is still undiminished, fancying it will give him 
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a sure majority and will protect him against any* change 
of opinion; bat, \jnless the De^byites give him an oppor¬ 
tunity by some vexatious opposition, he can hard]y dis¬ 
solve, and if he did, though he would gain by it for a 
time, any change of opinion that might take place would 
be found no less in the House of Commons than in the 
country. • 

February 1‘Sth .—The political wheel turns rapidly round, . 
and strange events occur, none more remarkable than John 
Bussell’s career during the last month, and the unexpected 
positions in which he successively appears. A few weeks ago 
breaking up his own Coverinuent, deeply oflending colleagues 
and friends, and making himself generally odious, then try¬ 
ing to form a.,Government and finding nobody willing to 
act with him; he aj>pea.red to bo in the most painful position 
of isolation, and eveiybody exjiceted that his anomalous and 
unsatisfactory state would render him mischievous, and soon 
conduct him into a troublesome opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment. Very diflerently have matters turned out. He began 
by evincing a good and friendly spirit, and scarcely is the 
Government fofmed, when Glarendon itroitoses to him to go 
to Vienna as Plenipotentiary to treat for peace, and .lohn at 
once accepts the offer, and yesterday morning his mission was 
publicly announoed. Tt was a happy stroke of Glarondon’s 
in all ways, and it was wise in Lord John to accept it, for it 
has all the appearance of a patriotic and unselfish act, will 
cause his jecent misdeeds to be forgotten, and replace him 
in the high situation from which ho was fallen. It is a very 
gqpd thing for him to be thus withdrawn from Parliament 
for a time. There he is always in danger of saying and 
doing something foolish or rash, and it will leave his followers 
in a condition to attach themselves to the Government with¬ 
out abandoning their allegiance to him, which will relieve all 
parties *fiWm embarrassment.' 

^ [The Conference of the Great Powers which was to open at Vienna, to • 
which Lord John Russell was sent os British Plenipotentiary, had been con- 
•voked for tho^purpo# of negotiating on the basis of the four points which 
contained the demands of the belligerent Allies and had been accepted as 
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Fehrmrii 17th. —Palmerston presented iiimself to the 
House of Commons last nig|,it for the first time as Minister, 
and no| apparently with a very brilliant prospect of success. 
He made a tolerable speech, giving a rather meagre account 
of the formation of Ms Government, with the usual promises 
of vigour. The great point he had to handle was the disposal 
of Roebuck’s Committee, which he is'determined, if he can, 
to get rid of. The success of this, his first great operation, 
seems very doubtful. One man after another got up and 
declared he should vote for its going on. Roebuck insists 
on it; and Disraeli announced liis determined opposition to 
any attempt to quash it. If Palmerston fights the battle and 
is beaten, he must try what a dissolution will do for him; and 
I think the success of it would be very doubtful, for, in spite 
of all the clamour that was raised by his name, and his 
apparently vast popularity in the country, it looks as if it 
was of a very shadowy, unsubstantial kind, and would very 
likely be found wanting at a general election. The temper 
of the House seems to bo anything but good, and unless wo 
are very soon cheered and encouraged by much better ac¬ 
counts from the Crimea, this Government will not fare much 
better than the last. The ‘ Times ’ is going into furious 
opposition, and Palmerston will soon find the whole press 
against him except his own paper, the ' Moniing Post,’ 
and the ‘ Morning Chronicle,' neither of which have any cir¬ 
culation or any influence in the country. The whole conduct 
of the ‘ Times ’ is a source of great vexation to me for I am 
to the last degree shocked and disgusted at its conduct and 

a basis of negotiation by tbe Emperor of Kussia. Tliese points were as 
follows:— ^ • 

1. Tliat Russia should abandon all control over Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Servia. 

2. That Russia should relinquish her claims to control themouths'of the 
Danube. 

3. That all Treaties calculated to give Russia a preponderance }h the 

Black Sea should be abrogated. , ’ i-v,'•• 

4. That Russia should renounce the claim she made to an exclusive'i%ht 
to protect the Christians in the Ottoman Dominions. 

It was on the third of these points that the principal difBculty of the 
negotiation arose, and that the Conference failed to con()llude a peace.] 
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the enormous mischief that it is endeavouring to do ; and I 
have for many years had intimate personal relations with its 
editor, which T do not well know how to let drop, ai^d I am 
at the same time not satisfied that unbroken mainten¬ 

ance is consistent witli the feelings I entertain, and which 
ought to be entertained, towards the paper. 

February VMh. —'J*he Government have determined to 
knock under about Roebuck’s Committee, aaid they would 
have done much better to have done so at first. What they 
are now ^oing will not strengtlnm them or .avisrt future at¬ 
tacks ; but the state of the House of Commons is such that 
nothing but some iiery nn(?x 2 )ect(?d turn can enable them to 
go on long. Palmerston has no authority there, the House 
is in complete confusion and disorganisation, and, except the 
Derbyitos, who are still numerous and act together in oppo¬ 
sition, in hopes of getting into power, nobody owns any alle¬ 
giance or oven any party this, or seems to care for ajiy person 
or any thing. There seems a general feeling of distrust and 
dissatisfaction, and, except the scattered Radicals and Revo¬ 
lutionists, who wish to upset everything, nobody seems to 
know what he would be at, or what object ho wishes to 
attain. For the first timi! in my life I am really and seri¬ 
ously alarmed at the aspect of affairs, and think we are ap¬ 
proaching a period ol' real difficulty and danger. The press, 
with the ‘Times’ at its head, is striving to throw everything 
into confusion, and running a muck against the aristocratic 
element society and of the Constitution. The intolerr^blo 
nonsense and the abominable falsehofids it flings out day after 
day are none the less dangerous because they are nonsense 
and falsehoods, and, backed up as they are by all the regular 
Radical press, they diffuse through the country a mass of in¬ 
flammatory matter, the effect of which may be more serious 
and ^ive more quickly than anybody imagines. Nothing 
short efsome loud explosion will make the mass of people 
beliey(J[, that any serious dang«^ can threaten a Constitution 
like bur’s, which has passed through so many trials and* 
given so many iwoofs of strength and cohesion. But we have 
nqver seen sucl#symptoms as are now visible, such a thorough 
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confusion and political chaos, or the public' mind so com¬ 
pletely disturbed and dissatisfied and so_ puzzled how to 
arrive i^t any just conclusions as to the past, the present, or 
the future. People are furious at the untoward events in the 
Crimea, and cannot make out the real causes thereof, nor 
who is to blame, and they are provoked that they cannot 
find victims to wreak their resentment «f»n. The dismissal of 
Aberdeen and Newcastle seems an inadequate expiation, and 
they want more vengeance yet, hence the cry for Roebuck’s 
absurd Committee. Then, after clamouring for Palmerston 
from a vague idea of his vigour, and that ho would do some 
wonderful things, which was founded on nothing but the re¬ 
collection of his former bullying despatches and blustering 
speeches, they arc beginning to suspect him; g.jid the whole 
press, as well as the malignaiits in the House of Commons, tell 
them that they have gained very little, if anything, by the 
change, and they are told that it is not this or that Minister 
who can restore our affairs, but a change in the whole system 
of government, and the substitution of plebeians and new 
men for the leaders of parties and members of aristocratic 
families, of whom all Governments have been Jbr the most 
part composed. What (iffect these revolutionary doctrines 
may have on the opinions of the people at large remains to 
be seen ; but it is evident that the ‘ Times,’ tjieir great pro- 
pagixtor, thinks them popular and generally acceptable, or 
they would not have plunged into that course. 

I sat next to Charles Wood at dinner yesterday and had 
much talk with him on the state of affairs, and found that he 
takes just the same view that I do, and for the first time he is,, 
alarmed also, and so, he told me, is Sir George Grey. He talked 
much about Raglan, and said that the Government had been 
placed in the most unfair jiosition possible, it being impossi¬ 
ble to throw the blame of anything that had occurred on 
him, or even to tell the truth, which was that, so far fiKnfl his 
making any exertions to repair Jhe evils so lofidly comp^ified 
o^ and sending away inefficient men, he never admitted 
there were any evils at all, <jr that any of hi^ people were 
inefficient, or anything but perfect; and he said that Raglan 
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liad never aslied for an 3 'thmg the want of whiclf had not 
been anticipated J)y the Government here, and in no instance 
•was anything required bj' him which had not been supplied 
a month or more befoi’e the requisition came. Palmerston, 
too, said to me that nothing could exceed the helplessness of 
the niilitarj’ authorities there; that they seemed unable to 
devise anything for their own assistance, and they exhibited 
the most striking contrast to the navy, who, on all oraer- 
goncie.s, set to work and managed to find resources of all 
sorts to sujiply their necessities or extricate themselves from 
danger. 

Fel)funrij 20///.—Nothing certainly could be more mortify¬ 
ing than the reception Palmerston met from the House of 
Commons on. .the first night when he presented himself as 
Minister, nothing more ungracious or more disheartening. 
His entreaty to pes/po/ie the Committee was received with 
a sort of scorn and manifestation of hostility and distrust. 
His position was at once rendered to the last degree painful 
and ditfienlt. H<! canmit avert the Committee, ho cannot sub¬ 
mit to it without deep humiliation ; many of his colleagues 
are snpposed^to slirink from the disgrace of such a submis¬ 
sion and to prefer any* alternative to it. Already there is a 
general impression that this Government cannot last long; 
nobody thinks, they would gain anything by a dissolution, 
the result of one would be uncertain; but the probability* 
seems to be that the Conservatives would gain and the 
Itadicals^likewise, while the Whigs would lose, and Peelites 
and Moderates would bo scattered to the winds. We sh*ould 
jpiost likely see a Parliament still more ungovernable than 
this, unless a widespread alarm in the country should rally 
the whble Conservative and anti-revolutionary element to 
Derby and his jiarty, which would bring them all into office 
for a time. Palmerston spoke much better last night tlian 
the tfr#* night, and with a good deal of spirit and force; but 
he Bag a very ujJhill game to glay, and must already be aware 
how fleeting his popularity was, and on what weak founda¬ 
tions it jvas bjiilt. 

February iSr/?.—Graham, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert 
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have resigned, greatly to the disgust and indignation of their 
colleagues, to the surprise of the -world at large, and the 
uproarious delight of the Whigs and Brooks’s Club, to -whom 
the Peeiites have always been odious. These stupid Whigs 
were very sorry Palmerston did not leave them out when he 
formed his Government, and take whomever he could get 
instead of them; and they are entirely indifferent to the con¬ 
sideration that the greater part of the brains of the Cabinet 
is gone out with these three, that it is exceedingly diflScult 
to fill their places, and that we exhibit a sad spectacle to 
all EuroiJO, with our Ministerial dissensions and difficulties 
and the apparent impossibility of forming anything like a 
stable Government. The first thing done was to send off for 
John Bussell at Paris, and ask him if he would come back 
and join the Government. Cardwell was offered the Chan¬ 
cellorship of the Exchequer, which he refused. It is much 
to be regretted that these Peeiites do not now dissolve 
themselves as a party and msike up their minds to act 
indoi)endently and according to their several opinions and 
circumstances. Aberdeen much disappiroves of the exodus 
of the three, and was very anxious Cardwell should accept; 
but he does not choose to separate himself from the rest. 

Fehntar]/ 24f/i..—Never was I more surprised than when 
I heard that John Bussell had accepted the polonial Office 
‘ and joins the Government, still continuing in the House of 
Commons, and of course acting under Palmerston. When 
we think of all he has been doing for the last two years, his 
disc6ntont at being in a, subordinate capacity though still 
leader of the House of Commons, and the various pranks hq 
has played in consequence thereof, it is inconceivable that 
he should consent not only to take office under Palmerston, 
but to serve under him in the House of Commons. But it 
is impossible not to give him credit for patriotic motives in 
making sucli a sacrifice of personal pride and vanity. j^-What 
his conduct may be if the Government last? long enough to 
allow him to come home and take his place in it, may be 
considered doubtful. Last night the retiring l^inisters gave 
their explanations—Graham in a very good speech; Gladstone 
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was too diffuse,* and Sidney Herbert feeble, but coming after 
(xraham they had nothing new to say. There is Hindi to be 
said for and niucli against their (aiiiduct. If they had ac¬ 
cepted office under Palmerston with the condition that he 
should try and get rid of the Committee and that they should 
retire in case he failed, there would have been nothing to 
say, because without,.doubt they ought not to hold high 
offices while a Committee of the House of Commons is sitting 
in judgementon their conduct; but the; whole course of pro¬ 
ceeding is so anomalous,'__aud the exigencies of the time are 
so great and jieculiar, that on the whole I think they ought 
to have stayed in. Palmerston speaks almost every night, 
and his speeches do not road amiss ; but everybody says they 
are feeble and flat, and nothing at present indicates anything 
like stability or a long existence to the present Government. 
The tone of the House of Commons last night was on the 
whole rather pacific than not. Bright made an admirable 
speech, the peroration of which was very eloquent. 

Fehfuari/ 2Mh .—This morning George Lewis came to me 
very early and told me Palmerston had proposed to him to 
be Chancellor^of the Exchequer; he set forth very fairly all 
the reasons for and against accepting. Wo discussed the 
whole subject, and 1 asked him whether he felt suflicient 
confidence in hjmself to undertake an office of such vast im¬ 
portance, whether he had sufficiently turned* his attention to 
financial matters and had mastered the principles and details 
of finance. He said he thought he was sufficiently versed 
therein to undertake it, having givqn much attention to tax- 
j),tion and its principles, and to political economy generallj', 
though he did not know much about the Funds, but sup¬ 
posed suflicient knowledge about them was e.asily attainable. 
Finally I advised him to accept, and he said he should make 
up his mind to Jlo so. So the Admiralty, Colonial Office, and 
Excllfe^er are settled. There is much difficulty and much 
discussion and difference of opinion about some of the other 
places. They are very wisely going to take in Laing, bijt 
very unwisel]^ will not give a place to Lowe, who, if left 
out, wiU conlf ive to do them some damage. Granville has 
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moved Heaven and earth to get Lowe an ofiiee, but Palmer¬ 
ston and others set their faces against him. Lansdowne 
has most unreasonably and unwisely insisted on Vernon 
Smith ‘neing taken in, and it is at present intended to make 
him President of the Board of Control. He is very un¬ 
popular and totally useless, and just the man they ought not 
to take in; while Lowe is just the ma® they ought, to meet 
the prevailing sentiment about old connexions and new men. 

March 2nd .—News just arrived that the Emperor of 
Itussia is dead. John Russell had telegraphed from Berlin 
that he was given over. This great and unexpected event 
must have the most important consequences whether for 
peace or for war. A disputed succession is not impossible, 
as it has long been reported that the Grand Duke Constan¬ 
tine was disposed to contest the succession with the Cesare- 
witch, but this will probably turn out to be a fable. It is 
supposed that the new Emperor has been all along inclined 
to peace, and that he was in disgrace with his father on that 
.account. If this be true, it renders it still more probable 
that he will be anxious to put an end to this destructive and 
dangerous war, and the Allied Powers m.ay be less exacting 
with him than they were disposed to be with the late 
Emperor. On the other hand, should the war unhappily 
continue, the death of Nicholas is likely to damp the ardour 
of the Russians and to relax their exertions, so that we can 
hardly fail to profit by it. Clarendon is gone over to 
Boulogne to confer with the Emperor Napoleon. 

There seems soiaethipg like a lull here for the moment, 
and less of excitement and violence thiui there was. Pal¬ 
merston has not been in office a fortnight, and already he 
is enormously baisne; his speeches night after night are 
miserable. The truth is, he never had any power as a 
debater, and he is out of his element as leader in the House 
of Commons, -where he has to answer everybody, to ^dak on 
every subject, and to be continually debating more or dess. 
Ife has made a few great speeches, prepared, and on his own 
subject of foreign affairs, and every now and then a smart 
chaffing retort which excited the hilarity of f|ie House, and 
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that has beert all he could do. Then he seems supine and 
undecided; he does not fill up the vacant places or seemingly 
endeavour to do so, and he does not put good men in the 
places he does fill up, all of ■which does him harm in gen¬ 
eral estimation. Clarendon has told Lady Palmerston very 
frankly that he will soon I'uin himself in public opinion if 
he goes on in this wity. Pew things are more extraordinary 
than the notion that was abroad of Palmerston’s fitness and 
efficacy. Never was there a greater delusion, and never one 
that is so rapidly being dissipated. 

March 10/7i..—It is remarkable that, though seven days 
havt elapsed since the news of the death of the Emperor of 
Eussia reached us, and that we heard of it by electric tele¬ 
graph the vc:j;y day it happened, wo are still without authen¬ 
tic and detailed information of what has since occurred at 
St. Petersburg; and of the mnnifcsto of the new Emperor, 
which is looked for with so much curiosity, we have only a 
partial extract or imperfect summary, so that we have still 
no means of judging whether the chances of peace arc im¬ 
proved by the accession of Alexander II. 

Palmerstyn’s Government does not seem to take root or 
gain much strength; every day seems to prove the more 
clearly that he is unfit for the task he has taken on himself. 
He inspires Jieither respect nor confidence, and is totally 
unable to manage the House of Commons; his speeches arc* 
feeble and bad, and he is not always prudent and eoncilia'tory, 
but, on the contrary, pettish and almost offensive. He finds 
great difficulty in filling the vaca«t offices, and he evinces 
,much want of tact and good management in his endeavours 
to do so, offering and retracting his offers in a very loose 
way. ^’or example, he offered Sir Eobert Peel the Clerkship 
of the Ordnance, which he accepted ; and then he found 
Monsell did not mean to resign it, so he had to withdraw 
the Then he told him he should be Colonial Under¬ 

secretary if Jbhn Bussell ■would consent. John Bussell 
would not consent, and then he offered him a scat at the 
Admiralty. ,Sir Eobert in some dudgeon demurred, and 
Palmerston, jpferring from his ill humour that he would not 
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take this*-plaee, offered it to Henry Brand, who accepted, 
desired his writ might be moved for, and went to the railway 
station to go down to the place he represented. Just as he 
was starting, a messenger arrived with a letter from Palmer¬ 
ston saying Sir Robert Peel had taken the Admiralty, so 
he could not have it, and the gentleman had to return 
home without any office at all. This i* a sad way of doing 
business, and will not make him more j)opular. Grenville 
Berkeley (wliipper-in) told me he thought Palmerston was 
doing rather better latterly and that there was a better dis¬ 
position in the House of Commons; but Jonathan Peel, who 
is a shrewd, dispassionate observer, and tolerably impa.rtial, 
though with no good will to the jjresent Government, told 
me a different story. He says the Government is as weak as 
j)ossible, Palmerston wretched, and the House of Commons 
ill disposed and unruly, and he thinks it absolntol 3 ' imposs¬ 
ible that this concern can last manj- weeks. The Derbyites 
are quite couGdent of forcing their way to office, and quite 
determined to do so ; but it is their game to damage the 
pre.sent Government as much as possible, and thej' will do 
everything in opposition but what rnaj^ recoil upon them¬ 
selves after they have got into office, and no other considera¬ 
tion will restrain them. I regard with the utmost dislike 
the jjrospect of their return, because I think, their conduct 
'so monstrously ‘unprincipled. I hear Gladstone is very 
much out of humour, and expect soon to see him and his 
small band in overt opxjosition to the Government. Many 
fancy that it will end in his joining Derby, but so do not I. 
I am not sure that he would bo indisposed if a proper occasion, 
presented itself, but I do not believe any consideration or any 
eircuuistances whatever would induce the Derbyites ,t6’admit 
him again into their party. Their indignation—th8,t is, of a 
great many of them—was unbounded at Derby having offered 
him office the other day, and at the great meetjag at 
Eglinton’s such manifestations of resentmeift were madd on 
tliat account as to make it nearly impossible (for in these 
days nothing is quite impossible) for any futupe attempt at 
reconciliation and reunion to be made. 
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March Wfh .—A fresh shuffling of the cards .is being 
arranged by which Frederick Peel is to go to the Treasury, 
vice Wilson, Vice President (3E the Boai-d of Trade; Sir 
Eobert to the War Department, wcchis brother; and Henry 
Brand to the Admiralty. Palmerston seemed to consider all 
the blunders he made about these offices rather a good joke 
than a mischievous gaMchcrie. ‘ Ha, ha! ’ he said, ‘ a Comedy 
of Errors.’ George Lewis told me this morning he thinks 
the temper of the House of Commons more favourable, and, 
if he can succeed in producing a palatoable Budget, that 
they may get on; he told me the revenue was extremely 
flourishing and the country very rich, but the expenses are 
enormous. He means to meet them by a loan, but the 
question is of. what amount, and how much of the additional 
expense shall be provided by it. He will want ninety 
millions to cover the whole. 

Clarendon was much pleased with his visit to tlie Em¬ 
peror, who talked to him very frankly and unreservedly about 
everything. They lit their cigars and sat and talked with 
the greatest case. Ho said tlie Emperor si)oke to him about 
the English yress, and all he said was sensible and true; 
that he was aware that a free press was a necessity in 
England, and as indispensable as the Constitution itself, 
and that he hj,d hitherto believed that the editors of the 
principal newspapers had the good of their dountry at heart, • 
and always acted from conscientious motives; hut that he 
could no longer entertain that opinion. The press during 
the pasr mouths, and the ‘ Times,’ jjarticularly, had done 
g,n incalculable amount of mischief to England and to the 
alliance between us. The effect produced by their language 
in Geriwiny was mo.st injurious, and of service only to Eussia. 
When the English papers talked of their own country in the 
way they did, of its degradation and disgrace, its maladmin- 
istraflio®, the ruin of its military power, and the loss of all 
that makes a nation great and powerful, though he (the Em¬ 
peror) knew what all this meant, and how much or how little 
of truth therg was in such exaggerated statements, yet in 
France they yere generally believed, and it became very 
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difficult for him to reconcile the nation to an alliance for 
which he was reproached with making sacrifices and shap¬ 
ing his policy in accordance with our’s, when it was evident 
from our own showing that our alliance was not worth having, 
and our impotence was so exposed that, whenever peace 
should put an end to the necessity of the alliance, we should 
be entirely at their mercy; and while Such was the feeling in 
France, in Germany it was still stronger, and there the 
• Times ’ had succeeded in crealijig a universal conviction 
that we arc in the lowest coudition of weakness and ineffi¬ 
ciency : at all of which he expressed the greatest regret. I 
was surprised to hear Clarendon say that lie did not believe 
the resources of Eussia to carry on the contest to bo in 
any sensible degree exhausted, that her comnuirce had not 
sutfered at all, and as to her finances she could go on for a 
good while with her paper money and the gold which, in a 
certain quantity, she drew from the Ural Mountains.' 

' rin justice to llie conductors of the ‘ Tiuie.s ’ it must lie said that 
altlioujfli tile language of the ])a)ier was violent and extremely annoying to 
the Government and its Allies, yet it was hy the power and enterprise of the 
press that the deplorable state of the army was brought to tln‘ knowledge 
of the publie and even of Ministers themselves; and it. was by the‘Times’that 
the first steps were taken to supply the deficiencies of the xVdministrution. 
The fund raised by voluntary eontribiitions for Ibis purpose amounted to 
25,0001. and competent persons were sent out to iijiply it to the most press¬ 
ing wants of file army.] 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

TIio Vienna (Conference—Elterary Occiipiilions-- A Homan C'atliolic Privy 
(Councilljor—Negotiations at Vienna—The Emperor Napoleon in Eondon 
—The Emperor’.s brilliant Reception—Russia refuses the Terms oflered 
—Che Sebastopol (JommiKee- Debate on the War—Visit to Paris— 
Hesitation of M. Dronyn tie Ehuys—Tlie Emperor's .Tourney to the 
(Crimea—The llepnlso at the Redan—Visit to Thiers— .V Dinner at the 
Tuih’ries—(Coiw eraation with the Emperor—M. Gnizot on the War— 
Jleath of Lord Raglan -A Dinner at Priticess Lieven’s—The Palace of 
Versailles—Revelations of Tjord .Tohn Itussell’s Alis.sion -Dinner with 
the Emperor at Villenenve TEtang—T.ord .Tohn RusselTs Conduct at 
Vienna—Excitement in T.ondon—Lord .Tohu's Resignation—Lord .Tohn'a 
Conduct explained-^-' Whom .shtill wol lang.P' - I’rorogation ofParliatnent. 

March 31sf, 1855.—Three weeks have passed away and I 
have had nothing to say; nor indeed have I anything now of 
the least iinportatice, and can only glance at the general as¬ 
pect of afiairs. The Government, on the whole, seems in a 
somewhat bettgr condition. They say Palmerston speaks 
better than he did, and his good humour and civility please. 
At last the offices, except the Under-Secretaryship to the 
Colonies, are filled up. Lord Elgin and Lord Seymour suc¬ 
cessively refused the Duchy of Lancaster, and after goiiig a 
Ijegging for many weeks Lord Harro why has taken it. Laing 
and Wilson, and I think somebody else, declined the Vice 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, and they have got 
Bouverie. 

Within these few da.ys the hopes of peace have waxed 
faint.* •fbe fatal third point is an insurmountable obstacle, 
and !t seems likSly that we shall be condemned to fight it 
out more fiercely than ever, and without Austria, who, as i 
all along^expeqjcd, will not join us in forcing bard conditions 
on Eussia. remains to be seen whether we or Austria 
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ar« in fault, assuming the rapture of the negotiations to be 
inevitable. If Austria recedes from what she had already 
agreed to, she is; if we require anything more, we are. 
DrouyTi de Lhuys has been hero for twenty-four hours, and 
goes on to Vienna directly to bring things to a conclusion 
one way or another. Clarendon is pleased with him. The 
Emperor is to be here in three weeks. <• 

Having no public events nor any secret information to 
re.-ord, I mu.st put down my own private concerns, unin¬ 
teresting as they an'. I am busy on the task of editing a 
volume of Moore’s correspondence left to me by John Bussell, 
and finishing the second article upon King Joseph’s Memoirs.* 
These small literary occupations interest and amuse me, and, 
being quite out of the wmy of politics, and seping nobody, 
exce^jt Clarendon at rare? intervals, who can or will tell me 
anything, it is well I can amuse myself with them ; and now 
that I am growing old (for I .shall bo sixty-one the day after 
to-morrow) it is my aim to cultivate these pleasures more 
and more, and make them my refugi; against the infirmities 
which beset me, and the loss of youth. My great fear is lest 
my eyesight should fail, and I earnestly hope I may die 
before such a calamity should befall me. 

The war goes languidly on, and I hear Baglan and 
Canrobert are squabbling instead of acting, and that it 
' seems to be more the fault of Canroboi't; but the melan¬ 
choly truth is that there are two incompetent generals in 
command, who have no skill or enterprise, and are letting 
the 'opportunity for attacking the enemy slip away. A 
divided command and two independent armies are in them-, 
selves an immense drawback, but when they begin to dis¬ 
agree it becomes fatal. We have now an enormous force 
there, and yet they seem incapable of doing anything and 
of striking any great and serious blow. 

April Id .—I went to a Council yesterday and get 'into 
a difficulty. Without any previous notice, Mr. Monself, a 
Boman Catholic, came to he made a Privy Councillor. I 

• [Mr. Greville wrote the review of the Memoirs of Kii.g Joseph Bona¬ 
parte which appeared in two successive articles of the Edittiurffh .Review.^ 
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had never swern a Eoman Catholic and did not know what 
to do, so I proposed to Monsell to put it off till another day, 
and meanwhile t would ascertain how he was to be sworn. 
The difficulty was told to the Queen, and the rt-ince set 
about finding what was to be done. He looked out the 10th 
George IV. (Emancipation Act), and, just as we were sum¬ 
moned into the Qui?en’s presence, Granville brought the 
volume, put it into my hands, and told mo I must administer 
to Monsell the oath set forth there, in lieu of the oaths of 
abjuration and supremacy. I was sure it was .a mistake; 
but there was no time to remonstrate, and I ivas compelled 
to bring him in and administer the oath. As soon as 1 got 
back to my office and looked into the matter I found it was 
all wrong, and that he had not, in fact, been sworn at all. 
W^hat he ought to have done was to take this oath in one 
of the Law Courts, and then to have the Privy Councillor's 
oath administered to him, and so I sent him w'ord. 

Afterwards I met Sidney Herbert, and he told me what 
he believed to be the cause of Drouyn de Ijhuys’ coming 
hero, and the actual state of affairs at Vienna. Wi; have 
proposed th(^ reduction of the fleet; the Eussians refuse. 
The Emperor Napoleon would like, if possible, t.o obtain 
some great success in the Crimea, and is not indisposed to 
continue the lijar if he can see a reasonable hope of such an 
achiovemcmt; but when he despairs of this ’his mind inclines * 
to the other alternative, to make peace (which would be 
popular in France), and ho does not care very much about 
the terms and is not averse to wa^ve the condition as t<5 the 
^eet. But our Government want to insist on it, or go on 
with the war, and Sidney Herbert believes they have sne- 
ceeded*in talking over Drouyn do Lhuys and persuading him 
to join us in this determination, and to carry it off to Vienna. 
However, he is very likely to be talked over again there, 
and thfomains to be seen whether the Emperor, if he really 
wishes for peac6, will not join with Austria in opposing us, 
and accepting some other conditions. I always fancied th|it 
we had cora^ to a regular unmistakeable agreement with 
Austria what^we should ask of Eussia, and that she had 
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bound henself to join in the war if the terms agreed in were 
refused, but, according to Sidney Herbert, this has never 
been done. Clarendon did, indeed, at last state distinctly to 
Austria the terms on which France and England meant to 
insist, and Austria expressed her concurrence in them as a 
matter of opinion, and her desire to obtain them, consenting 
also to unite her efforts to theirs in attempting to obtain 
them; but she never consented to go to war if they were not 
conceded, liierofoi’o we have no reason to complain of her if 
the negotiations breah off on these grounds, and she refuses 
to depart from her neutrality'. She has all along said, she 
wished with all her heart we could succeed in talcing Sebas¬ 
topol, but as we had not succeeded, and apparently could not, 
it was impossible to press very stringent terms, on Eussia; 
and she has never held out any expectation to ns of joining 
in the war against Eussia, unless Eussia refuses such reason¬ 
able and not humiliating terms of peace as she herself thinks 
indispensable for the objects to tbe attainment of which she 
has all along been a party. Tlie best chance of peace now 
is that the Emperor Napoleon may think he is not likely to 
do any great things in the Crimea and that peace is his best 
policy, and ho is the real arbiter of peace and war. If he 
prefers following in the wake of England, and to defer to 
our war policy, peace will ascend to Heaven, apd the odious 
"wfir will be resunied with more fury than ever, and no one 
can guess how long it will last, nor what will be the end 
of it. 

April 17</i.— Yestcrday„I went out ‘with all the gazing 
town ’ to sec not the least curious of the many curious , 
events I have lived to witness, the entry of the Emperor and 
Empress of the French into London. The day was magnifi¬ 
cent, the crowd prodigious, the reception not very clamorous, 
but cordial and respectful. A fine sight for them to see such 
vast multitudes, so orderly and so prosperous, and withofit a 
single soldier except their own escort. The Queen receivfed 
them with the utmost cordiality, and omitted none of the 
usual forms practised between Sovereigns. §he inet the 
Imperial pair at the entrance to the Castle, ejubraced the 
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Emperor and then the Empress when she was pregented to 
her. 

April 20th .—-The visit of‘the Emperor has been one 
oontinned ovation, and the success of it complete, f^one of 
the Sovereigns who have been here before have ever been 
received with such magnificence by the Court or by such 
curiosity and delight .Jjy the people. Wherever and when¬ 
ever they have appeared, they have been greeted by enormous 
multitudes and prodigious acclamations. The Queen is 
exceedingly pleased with both of them; she thinks the Em- 
■ press vefy natural, graceful, and attractive, and the Emperor 
frank, cordial, and true. He has done his best to please her, 
talked to her a great deal, amused her, and has completely 
succeeded. Everybody is struck with his mean and diminu¬ 
tive figure and vulgar appearance, but his manners are good 
and not undignified. He talked a very long time to Lord 
Derby on Tuesday at Windsor and to Lord Aberdeen on Wed¬ 
nesday. This last was very proper, because he had a great pre¬ 
judice ag.ainst Aberdeen, and fancied he was his enemy, whicn 
Aberdeen knew. When he was invested with the Garter, 
he took all sorts of oaths—old feudal oaths—of fidelity and 
knightly service to the Queen, and he then made her a short 
speech to the following effect:—‘ I have sworn to be faithful 
to Your Majesty and to serve you to the best of my ability, 
and ray whole future life shall be spent*in proving the • 
sincerity with which T have thus sworn, and my resolution 
to devote myself to your service.’ The fineness of tlie 
weather' brought out the whole population of London, as 
usual kept in excellent order by a few policemen, and in 
perfect good humour. It was a beautiful sight last night 
when the Royal and Imperial party went to the Opera in 
state; the streets lit by gas and tlie houses illuminated and 
light as day, ptlrticularly opposite the Travellers’ Club, where 
I was.,^ I am glad the success of the visit has been so great, 
anithe contentment of all the parties concerned so complete, 
but it is well that all will be 6ver tomorrow, for such excite¬ 
ment and enthusiasm could not last much longer, and the 

VOL.*!. 
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ixtcoiiTemence of being beset by crowds, aSid ibe streets 
obstructed, is getting tiresome. ^ 

I saw Cowley for a momlnt yesterday. He told me the 
Eussiahs refused any conditions which imposed loss of ter¬ 
ritory or limitation of naval forces, and they declined to 
offer any counter project, though they are ready to discuss 
anything we propose. He therefore comsiders the continuance 
of the war unavoidable, and does not .believe Austria will 
join in it, though Drouyn de Lhuys still writes his own 
expectation that she will. He said they had never said or 
done anything which bound them to join, and -diat their 
diplomacy had been much more adroit and successfuhthan 
our’s, but that this was principally the fault of the ErenCh, 
who never would consent to take a peremptory course so as 
to compel them to be explicit. The consequence of this is, 
that it will be impossible to produce the diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence, and its retention will put Parliament and the 
press in a fury, and expose the Government to attacks 
which they will find it very difiScult to repel or to sUenoe. 
They cannot give the reason why, and their enemies and 
detractors will believe, or at least insist, thi^t they do n‘ot 
dare disclose their own share in the transaction. T asked 
Clarendon how it was that the French Government in their 
last paper in the ‘ Moniteur ’ said so positively that they 
had secured th6 cooperation of Austria if the last conditions 
were refused by Bussia; he replied that he supposed they said 
so in order to make it the ground of an accusation against 
Austria when the Conference broke up and she refuses to 
declare war. Clarendon thinks we shall get the betteE qjp 
Bussia, but that it will be by blockading her ports and 
ruining her commerce, and not by military operations, and 
that this may take two or three years or mere, but is certain 
in the end. * 

May 24<li. —The Sebastopol Committee is finished, and 
the result proves that it is a very good thin§ to have hafl it, 

« 

* [The fadure or suspension of the negotiations for peace at Vienna was 
formally announced to Parliament on May 21, and the protoeols of the 
Oonference laid upon the table.] v 
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for no ill eonfiequences have come of it, and the* evidence 
has benefited instead of injuring both the Government and 
those who were most bitterly abused, especially Hardinge 
and Newcastle, about the latter of whom there has been 
a considerable reaction of opinion. In Parliament nothing 
has taken place of - much consequence. Ellenborough gave 
battle in the Lords and was signally defeated. Layard had 
announced a hostile motion in the House of Commons, 
which he has since given up to Disraeli, who brings forward 
a regular want of confidence motion tonight, which will 
decide the fate of the Government. Sir Francis Baring has 
movftd an amendment which the Peelites will not vote for, 
because it pledges the House to support the war, they having 
now become fpriously pacific; as if they were not unpopular 
enough already, they are now doing all they can to mar their 
own efficacy by giving their enemies a plausible case for 
attacking and abusing them, and by breasting the tide of 
warlike zeal and passion, which, though very absurd and very 
mischievous, is too strong and too general to be openly and 
directly resisted at present. It is quite fit and becoming to 
reason with it, and to endeavour to bring the public to a more 
reasonable frame of mind, but great tact, caution, and good 
management are required in doing this. It is very difficult 
to make out what Gladstone and his friends (for it would be 
ridiculous to call them a party) are at, and what they expect 
or desire in reference to their political future. Palmerston 
is said to have done better in the House of Commons lately 
than he did at first, but it is curious to see how completely 
hia popularity has evaiwrated. All the foolish people whose 
pet he was, and who clamoured for him with the notion that 
he was* to do every sort of impossible thing, now that they 
find he can do no more than other men, and that there never 
was any real difference between him and his colleagues, are 
furious? »with him because they so deceived themselves, and 
want to break tfie idol they sej; up. 

May 30th .—The division last Friday night gave Goverrf- 
ment a Ijirgerrfnajority than anybody expected,' and if it did 
, ' [Mr. DisrarfTs Motion condemning the Government for their mis- 
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not give them permanent strength it avefted immediate 
danger. Gladstone made a fine speech, but gave great 
offence to all who are not for peace, and exposed himself to 
much unpopularity. The discussion is only suspended till 
Parliament meets again, when the amendments will be de¬ 
bated, and there will no more divisions; but in the meantime 
the news which has arrived of the suec€*ses in the Crimea, and 
the fair prospect there appears of still greater advantages, 
must serve to silence the advocates of peace and encourage 
those who are all for war, and to render a contesj popular 
which is likely to be crowned with brilliant results, and, as 
many imagine, to give us the means of dictating peaSe on 
our own terras. I believe in the prospect of success, but 
not that it will reduce the Pussians to make peace on our 
terms, particularly as the conditions will infallibly be harder 
than before. But I do marvel that they did not make peace 
at Vienna on the terms which were there offered them, when 
they must have known that all the chances of war were 
against them. The Emperor of Russia might have taken 
warning from the history and fate of Napoleon, who con¬ 
stantly refused the terms he could have obtained, and con¬ 
tinually insisted on something more than his enemies would 
give him, and by this obstinacy lost his crown. The most 
interesting incident which occurred last weeJe was the scene 
at the end of the debate between Graham and John Russell, 
who had a fight of considerable asperity; and according to 
all appearances the Peelites and the Whigs are qompletely 
tw6. When Graham was reconciled to Lord John two or 
three years ago, he vowed that nothing should separate them 
again, but ‘quam parum stabiles sunt hominum amicitise,’ and 
now they appear to be as antagonistic as ever. But, to be 
sure, Graham could not contemplate or foresee all the, tncks 
which Lord John played during the whole time he was a 
member of Aberdeen’s Government. ' 

Notwithstanding the success of Government in the House 
of Commons and of the armies in the Crimea, things are in 

conduct of the war was rejected by 310 to 219. Lord Jahn TtuaseU made a 
warlike speech in the course of this debate.] a. 
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a very unsatisfactory and uncomfortable state here, and 
nobody knows whjbt will happen. There is no confidence in 
any party or any men, and everybody has a vague ap|)rehen- 
sion of coming but undefined evil and danger. The world 
seems out of joint. 

Paris, June 17th .—Having resolved to go to Vichy for 
my health, here I am ®ii the road; I crossed over yesterday 
morning, a very disagreeable but short passage from Folke¬ 
stone, good journey by rail, and got here at nine o’clock, being 
lodged very hospitably at the Embassy. French carriages on 
the railway are much better than ours, particularly the second 
class?; the country between Boulogne and Paris looks well and 
thriving. I had some talk with Cowley last night before we 
went to bed,.,when he gjive me an account of the circum¬ 
stances of Drouyn de Lhuys’ resignation.’ He also descanted 
on the difficulties of the Government here and of the main¬ 
tenance of the alliance, which he attributes up to this time 
entirely to the good faith and fairness of the Emperor him¬ 
self, and his determination that nothing shall interrupt the 
good understanding between the two countries, on which he 
is above all Jhings bent. The Emperor says it is a great 
misfortune that there are no men of capacity or character 
whoso services he can command, nor in fact any men, if he 
could command their services, in whom the public would be 
disposed to place confidence. Cowley had no t^ery good opinion' 
of Drouyn de Lhuys, and said no reliance could be placed in 
him; but in some respects he is a loss, because he has a 
certain capacity and clean hands, he is enormously Wch, 
,and guiltless of any peculation or jobbery. When Drouyn 
announced that he meant to go to Vienna, Lord Cowley urged 
him to^o to England first and come to an understanding with 
the Cabinet there as to the terms which should be proposed 
at the Conference. He consented and went, and Cowley 

’ the Conference at Vienna M. Drouyn de Lhuys departed from 
the ‘conditions of jlbace agreed to between the French and Hritieh Govern¬ 
ments, and was disposed to accept Abe more favourable terms which were 
supported by Austria. This led to his disavowal and resignation on his re¬ 
turn to Ilaris. it turned out that Lord John Uussell, the British envoy to 
the Conference, had taken a similar course.] 
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urged Clarendon to have the agreement put down in writing 
that there might be no mistake about it. This was done, and 
Drouyn went to Vienna. Wlien he took upon himself to make 
the proposition he did, it was in direct opposition to his agree¬ 
ment with us, but he thought he should bring the Emperor 
to concur with him and to sanction it. The Emperor 
seemed at first disposed to do so, and- when he saw Cowley 
intimated as much to him. Cowley submitted that it was 
quite contrary to the understanding with us, and objected 
on every ground to the proposal. The Emperor^ said he 
really got quite confused in the intricacies and details of 
this affair, but he would see Drouyn again and speak to'him 
upon it. Cowley requested (a very strange request as he 
owned) that he might be present at the inj^rview. The 
Emperor seemed somewhat surprised, but acquiesced. When 
Cowley came he found Drouyn had been there an hour, and 
that Marshal Vaillant was also present. They went over 
the ground again and Drouyn said what he had to say, 
when Cowley merely said he would not go into the general 
question and would only ask whether M. Dronyn’s proposal 
was in conformity with what had been settlefl in London, 
and he appealed to Marshal Vaillant whether the termina¬ 
tion of the war on such terms would be advisable. It was 
impossible to maintain that the terms were consistent with 
'the joint agreefnent, and Vaillant declared that if the 
French army was brought away, and a peace made on con¬ 
ditions which would appear to tarnish the honour ^of their 
arm^, he would not answer for the consequences. This put 
an end to the discussion. Drouyn de Lhuys retired, and as* 
soon as he got home sent his resignation to the Emperor, 
who wrote him back a very goodhumoured answer advising 
him to recall it, and expressing a wish that he would come 
and talk the matter over with him, when he had no doubt 
they should come to a satisfactory understanding. Prouyn 
persisted, and then the Emperor accepted *his resignafion 
axd sent for Walewski. I asked Cowley how Walewski was 
likely to do, and he said wretchedly, and that Ije wa^ not of 
a calibre to fill such a post. 
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He told ifte all about tbe intende.d journey of the 
Emperor to the .Crimea and why it was given up. The 
Emperor was bent on it, while all the Ministers deprecated 
it and did all they could to prevent it. They suggested that, 
if any misfortune occurred while he was there, he could not 
quit the army; if any success, he would infallibly stay to 
pursue it, so that his speedy return could not be counted on. 
This failed to move him. The intention was that Jdrome 
should be, not Eegent, but Chief of the Council of Ministers, 
and thejj advised Jerome only to consent to take this oflBlce 
on condition that he was invested with the same despotic 
pow6r as the Emperor himself. This His Majesty would not 
consent to, as the Ministers foresaw, and this was the reason 
why the expedition was given up. 

Paris, Juno 2iird .—I came here to pass through to 
Vichy, and accordingly on Tuesday last to Vichy I went. I 
arrived there in the evening, found a detestable apartment 
without a fireplace; the weather was intolerable, it never 
ceased raining, and the cold was intense. Finding that it 
was useless to take the waters or baths in such weather, and 
being disgus^d with the whole thing, I resolved to return 
to Paris, which I did on Friday, and here I am comfortably 
established in the Embassy again. 

On my arrwal I was greeted with the painful intelligence 
of the repulse sustained by the French and English on the ' 
18th in the attack on the Mamelon and Redan batteries, and 
of the great losses which both armies had suffered. This 
failure-has cast a great gloom over Paris and Londun,*and 
,the disappointment is greater because we had become so 
accustomed to success that everybody regarded failure in 
anythihg as impossible. Cowley told me that the Emperor 
was excessively annoyed, and the more because they entirely 
disapprove of Pelissier’s proceedings. Without tying him 
down'#r attempting from hence to direct the operations of 
the* campaign, -fhey had given Pelissier the strongest recom¬ 
mendations to abstain from assaults which they had reason 
to beligve w>uld not be decisive and would cost a vast 
.number of lioes, and they were very anxious -the operations 
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against tlie Russians in the field should be pressed instead. 
There had been some half angry communications between the 
Government and Pelissier, who had talked of resigning the 
command. The opinions of the Government had beeir 
principally formed from those of General Niel, who had 
constantly reported his conviction to the above mentioned 
effect, and had earnestly deprecated these assaults. Then 
there is reason to apprehend that such unsuccessful attempts 
may produce bad blood and mutual accusations between the 
allied forces. Already Pelissier and Raglan have Ijegun to 
cast the blame of the failure on each other, though appa¬ 
rently the difference has not yet swelled to any serious 
amount. I have always thought that it would have been 
better to have no divided command, but to plafse an English 
corps under a French commander-in-chief, and a French 
squadron under an English admiral. This was what the 
Emperor proposed, and he wrote a letter himself on the 
subject, which Cowley promised to show me. We have bad 
much conversation about the Emperor, his character and 
his capacity, and I am puzzled how to understand and to 
do justice to the latter. Being such as he if represented 
to be, and having the defects he has, it is difficult to com¬ 
prehend his having accomplished the great things he has, 
and raised himself to such a situation and such a height of 
' personal power. 

June 24<7t.—Last night I went to Thiers’, where I found 
Mignet, Roger du Noi-d, and others of his adherents, none of 
whom I recollected, nor they me. This morning I called on 
Achille Fould, who told me the Emperor knew I was here and# 
would like me to be presented to him, and it was settled that 
this should be done. I am nothing loth, for I have a curiosity 
to see this remarkable man and to converse with .him. 
Madame de Lieven told me this morning that not long 
before the Revolution of ’48 Jdrome Bonaparte hadenffeated 
her to exert her influence to ge,t him made a peer. 

»' June 2&th .—Yesterday morning arrived an invitation to 
dine at the Tuileries the same evening. I went there, was 
ushered into a room with eight or ten men fci it, none ofi 
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whom I knew Except Count Bacciochi, whom I had met at 
Fould’s the day before—three in uniform, the rest in plain 
clothes. A man, whom I suppose to be the aide de camp de 
sendee, came forward to receive me and invited me to sit 
down. Presently the same or another man came and said 
‘Milord ’ (they all milorded me), ‘ vous vous mettrez a table, 
s’il vous plait, a cote dfe I’Empereur a sa droite.’ I was then 
taken into the next room, which adjoins the cabinet of the 
Emperor. In a few minutes His Majesty made his appear¬ 
ance ; hg immediately came up to me, bowed very civilly, 
and asked me the usual questions of when I came to Paris, 
etc. * In a minute dinner w<as announced and we went in. 
As we walked in be said to me, ‘ L’Imperatrice sera bien 
fach4e de ne ijpus avoir pas vu.’ At dinner, which did not 
last above twent^^-five minutes, he talked (a sort of dropping 
conversation) on different subjects, and I found him so easy 
to get on with that I ventured to start topics myself. After 
dinner we returned to the room we had left, and after coffee, 
seeing me staring about at the portraits, he said all his 
family were there, and he told me who they all were and the 
history of thejo portraits, which, he said, had made the tour 
of the world. 

After this he asked me to sit down, which I did at a 
round table by»his side, ajid M. Visconti on the other side of 
me, and then we had a conversation whicll lasted at least * 
an hour and a half on every imaginable subject. It was im¬ 
possible not to be struck with his simplicity, his being so 
natural and totally without any aii* or assumption of great- 
mess, though not undignified, but perfectly comrne ilfaut, with 
excellent manners, and easy, pleasant, fluent conversation. 

I was Struck with his air of truth and frankness, and though 
of course I cor^jd not expect in my position and at this first 
interview with him that he should be particularly expansive, 
yet he' gave me the idea of being not only not reserved but as 
if, when intimate, he would hgve a great deal of abandon. It 
was difficult to bring away all the subjects he discussed, ai»d 
I do nut know that he said anything wonderfully striking, 
Jjut be madr a very favourable impression on roe, and 
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made me wish to know more of him, which I ain never likely 
to do. ,, 

He talked of the war and its conduct, of the faults com¬ 
mitted, and of the characters and talents of the generals 
engaged, comparing them, much to their disadvantage, with 
the generals of the Empire. I asked him which were the 
best, and he said all the African generals were much of the 
same calibre: Chaugarnier, Lamorieiere, St. Arnaud, Can- 
robert, Pelissier—very little difference between them. The 
war they waged in Africa was of a peculiar character, and 
did not render them more capable of conducting great 
strategical operations in Europe. He talked of Thiers'and 
Odilon Barrot, and described scenes with the latter in 
Council when Barrot was his Minister; of the. ‘ Times ’ and 
its influence; of Spain; in short, of a vast variety of subjects; 
of the Exhibition here, and with some appearance of disap¬ 
pointment that the people will not go to it. His simplicity 
and absence of all/a.sfo were remarkable; thus, I asked him 
what he thought of the Hango affair, when he said it was 
not so bad as bad been reported. ‘ I have had an account 
of it from Admiral Penaud to-day; should yQu like to see 
it? ’ I said ‘ Yes,’ when he got up, went into his cabinet, 
and came back with the letter in his hand; and a little 
while after, when we were talking of the siega of Sebastopol, 
‘ he asked if I had ever seen a very good engineer’s map of 
the whole thing; and when I said I had not, he said, ‘ Then I 
will show you one; ’ and he again went into his caljinet and 
brought it out. After this long palaver he took leave of 
me, shaking hands with much apparent cordiality. < 

June 27th. —Bosquet has written to the Emperor that 
these assaults on the Bussian works are only a useless waste 
of time. Marshal Vaillant has told Cowley th^it they agree in 
this, but they must either recall their general or let him ^o on 
in his own way, and if they interfere, the blame of any disaster 
will inevitably fall on them, ip) matter what might be the 
cause. I dined with Flahaut yesterday; in the morning rode 
round all the boulevards, a grand promenade by which Paris 
is well seen j and I met Guizot at Madame de^ieven’s, who* 
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talked of the War and asked how it was ever to end. • ‘ People 
go to war,’ he said, ‘ to make conquests or to make peace; 
yon profess not to intend the first, how do you propose to effect 
the second ? By reducing Enssia to accept your terfns—can 
you do so? will she yield? If not, what then?—you may 
wound her, but you can’t strike her in a vital part; and the 
more barbarous she ts, the more she will consent to suffer 
and the less she will be disposed to yield.’ He gave me an 
account (in short) of the bother about the Academy and the 
Emperor’s interference. They do not mean to give way, but 
they think he will; if he does not,he wiU have to dissolve them. 

Paris, July 5tli .—One of my attacks of gout came on this 
day week and disabled me from going anywhere, doing any¬ 
thing, and stil^more from writing anything. In the meanwhile 
we received the news of Lord Eaglau’s death.' Though they do 
not care about it here, there has been a very decent display 
of sympathy and regret, and the Emperor wrote to Cowley 
with his own hand a very proper letter. There is good reason 
to believe that the fatal termination of Lord Eaglan’s illness 
was in some (perhaps in great) measure produced by vexa¬ 
tion and disi|ppointmeut at the failure of the 18th, and 
annoyance at the many embarrassments of his position. It 
is certain that for a considerable time great disunion and 
poignant diffei’ences existed between him and the French 
generals. Canrobert wrote home a veiy unhandsome letter, • 
in which he gave as one of his reasons for resigning the im¬ 
possibility of going on with Eaglan. I believe Eaglaii com¬ 
plained of Canrobert with much better reason. On the 18th 
^elissier changed the plan of attack that had been agreed 
on between them; and, besides all the mistakes that occurred 
in the French operations, there seems to have been a want 
of continual and active concert between the two commanders- 
in-chief during the operations. Eaglan proposed a general 
attadk pn the town when the assaults failed, which Pdlissier 
refifsed to agre^ to. There is a fair probability this would 
have succeeded, as an English force did get into a part «f 
the tovjn, stayed there some time, and got away un- 
, ' [iRTd Ea^lsii died in the Crimea on June 28.] 
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observed.” There is now a bad feeling, a disposition to 
recrimination, between the two armies which may have very 
bad effects, and it is awful to think our army is under an 
untried man of whom nothing is known, and who is not 
likely to have more weight with, and receive more considera¬ 
tion frons, the French generals than his predecessor. How¬ 
ever desirable unity of command may be, in the present 
temper of the troops and aftei- all tliat has occurred it would 
be impossible. General Torrens, who is here, speaks in high 
terms of Raglan, especially of his magnanimity in bearing all 
the blame which has been thrown upon him and never saying 
one word in his own vindication, which might have entirely 
exonerated him but have done some injury to the cause. 
Torrens thinks that in all or almost all in which he has ap¬ 
peared most obnoxious to censure he could have triumphantly 
excused himself, and have proved th.at the causes were 
attributable to others and not to himself. His must have 
been a painful as it was an ungrateful service, and it was 
a melancholj' and untimely end. 

Paw, Jul'i/ 6t/i. —I went yesterday to the Exhibition in 
the morning; then to Notre Dame and the^Luxembourg 
Gardens and drove about Paris; dined m trio with Madame 
de Lieven and Guizot, when there was of course nothing but 
political talk. Guizot thinks there has been not only a series 
' of diplomatic blunders, but a wonderful want of invention, not 
to strike out some means of adjusting this quarrel, in which 
I agree with him. This morning Labouchere and I went to 
Versailles. Fould had given me a letter to the Director of 
the Museum there, M. Soulie, whom we found very intelli^ 
gent, well informed, and obliging. We told him our object 
was to avoid the giro regolare of the endless rooms fitted 
up with bad pictures by Louis Philippe, and to see the 
apartments full of historical associations from the time 
of Louis XlV. down to the Revolution. We were coijjpletely 
gratified, and he took us over everything vfe wished to "see, 
being admirably qualifi.ed as a cicerone by his familiarity with 
the localities and the history belonging to them. We saw all 
the apartments in which Louis XIV. lived, an^what remains 
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of those of Mffdame de Maintenon. The Palace has been so 
tumbled about ajb difierent times, and such alterations made 
in it, that it is not always easy to ascertain correctly where 
the rooms of certain personages were, bxit our guic^e proved 
to our complete satisfaction that certain rooms he showed us 
were those which really did belong to Madame de Maintenon. 
We saw too in minute detail the apartments of Loiiis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, and the j^assages through which she 
fled to escape from the irruption of the mob on the 5th of 
October. The whole thing was as interesting as possible. 

Paris, July 9th .—I meant to have left Paris last night, 
but,* an invitation arriving to dine with the Emjieror at 
St. Cloud today, I put off going till tomorrow. I went 
yesterday tQ,Versailles to see the grandes eaux and was 
disappointed, and dined there with the Ashburtous. This 
morning telegraphic news came of a Russian sortie last 
night; no details of course. Yesterday we were thrown into 
consternation by the intelligence from London of the reve¬ 
lations of John Russell in the House of Commons and the 
discussion thereupon. Le Marchant wrote to Labouchere 
and told him, the effect was as bad as possible, and the whole 
case very deplorable. My own opinion is that nobody could 
have acted more indiscreetly and unjustifiably than John 
Russell has done, and he has sacrificed his character and 
authority in a way which he will find it difficult to get over.' 
But I am disposed to agree with him that the terms pro¬ 
posed bj' Austria, if they could have been brought to maturity 
and carried out, were quite sufficient to make peace fipon, 
, and that the negotiations ought to have continued in order 
to endeavour to bring about this result. The effect of this 
publid announcement to the whole world, that the English 
Minister at the Congress as well as the French one was 
willing to accept the terms proposed by Austria, will not fail 
to nla^e a great sensation, and produce a considerable effect 
bolh in Germaiy and in France. In England it is doubtful 
whether it will have any other result than to damage Jefcn 
Russel^ himself, and increase the vulgar prejudice against 
,public men.» My own idea is that it will render the war 
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still mora unpopular in France, and the English alliance 
likewise, because it will encourage the prevailing notion 
that the war is carried on for English interests and in 
deference to the wishes of England. Though John Bussell 
declared that the resolution of the Emperor to part with 
Drouyn de Lhuys and reject the Austrian proposal had been 
made before the intention of the English Cabinet was known, 
this will not be believed, or at all events everybody will be 
convinced that he knew what the sentiments of England 
were, and that he really acted in conformity with them, as 
was beyond all doubt the case. 

July lath .—I dined at Yilleneuve I’Etang. We went to 
the Palace of St. Cloud in Cowley’s carriage, where we found 
an equerry and one of the Emperor’s carriages, yvhich took us 
to Yilleneuve. A small house, pretty and comfortable enough, 
and a small party, all English—Duke and Duchess of Hamil¬ 
ton, Lord Hertford, Lord and Lady Ashburton, General 
Torrens and his aide de camp, Cowley and myself, the Duo. de 
Bassano, Comte de Montebello, the aide de camp de service, 
and M. Yalabregue, Scwyer, that was the whole party. The 
Emperor sat between the two ladies, taking the Duchess in 
to dinner. It lasted about three quarters of an hour, and as 
soon as it was over His Majesty took us all out to walk about 
the place, see the dairy and a beautiful Bretonne-cow he ordered 
to be brought out, and then to scull on the lake, or €tang, 
which gives its name to the place. There were a number of 
little boats for one person to scull and one to sit, and one 
larger for two each; the Emperor got into one with the 
Duchess, and aU the rest of the people as they liked, and we, 
passed about half an hour on the water. On landing, ices,, 
etc., were brought, and the carriages came to the door at nine ' 
o’clock, a tliar d banc with four percherons and postilliot^' 
exactly like the old French postboy, and several other .fqiep. 
carriages and pair. The two ladies got into the cqp^e of, 
the char d banc, Cowley, Hertford, and I wef6 invited tdi^bt 
up before, and the Emperor liimself got up behind with 
somebody else, I did not see who. We then set off and 
drove for some time through the woods and dfives of Yille- 
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neuve and St. ©loud, and at last, at about ten o’clock, we were 
set down at the Palace. There we all alighted, and, after 
walking about a* little, the Etnperor showing us the part 
which Marie Antoinette had built and telling some rfhecdotes 
connected with Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe, and the 
Chdtean, he shook hands with all of us very cordially and 
dismissed us. His Majesty got into the char a bane and re¬ 
turned to Villeneuve, and w-e drove back to Paris. When 
we were walking about the court of the Chateau (it was quite 
dark) the sentinel challenged us—‘ Qui va la P ’ when the 
Emperor called oiit in a loud voice, ‘ L’Bmpereur.’ 

Of course, in this company there was nothing but general 
conversation, and I had no opportunity of having any with 
His Majesty j but he was extremely civil, offering me his 
cigars, which I declined, and expressing anxiety that I 
should not catch cold. He made the same impression on 
me as before as to his extreme simplicity and the easiness of 
his intercourse; but I was struck with his appearance being 
so very mesquin, more than I thought at first. 

Lady Ashburton told mo she had received a letter from 
Ellice, telling her that the affair in the House of Commons 
had produeedf the most serious effect, and that it would 
probably end in the retirement of John Bussell, and eventu¬ 
ally to a change of Government. He had got a story, which 
I utterly disbelieve, that Milner Gibson hadr been instigated 
by John Bussell himself to give him this opportmiity of say¬ 
ing what he did, which was certainly more than he need 
have said.' Lord John seems foi; some time past to have 

* * [On July 6, Lord John llussell declared in the House of Commons, in 

^answer to a question put by Mr. Milner Gibson, that he was personally con- 
' vinced tSat the terms proposed at Vienna by the Austrian Government gave 
a fair prospect of the termination of hostilities, but that on his return to 
■ England the Government declined to accept them. M. Drouyu de Lhuys, 
the'FVench envoy, had also been in favour of these terms. This declaration 
appeareddo be wholly inconsistent with the warlike speech which Lord 
Joaft had made, onahis return, on May 24. Sir E. B. Lytton then gave 
notice of a motion condemning the dbnduct of the Ministers charged wijji 
negotiating at Vienna; but I.ord John’ Bussell anticipated the inevitable 
vote of cepaure by resigning office, and he was succeeded in the Colonial 
Department by ^r William Molesworth. This transaction was held to 
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been bereft of his senses, and to commit nothing but blunders 
one after another. What has been passing in his mind, and 
what his real objects are or'have been, it would puzzle any¬ 
body to'say. If he had personal views and wanted to regain 
the station and power which he had lost, never did any man 
take such false steps and pursue so erroneous a course to 
obtain his ends. He had in some measure retrieved the 
character and consideration which he forfeited by his conduct 
at the beginning of this year; but I do not see how he is 
ever to get over this, nor how his followers can any longer 
have any confidence in him, and I do not believe the country 
at large ever will. As to his opinion on the terms of peace, 
I agree with it, and think it would have been wiser to close 
with Buol’s proposal, and to continue to negotiate; but this 
makes no difference as to his conduct in the affair, for which 
there is no excuse. He never ought to have committed 
himself at Vienna; his instructions were clear and precise 
and quite inconsistent with Buol’s proposition. He might 
have engaged to bring it before his Government, but should, 
especially as he was a Cabinet Minister, have abstained from 
expressing any opinion of his own upon it. He appears at 
Vienna to have been easily talked over, and to have been ex¬ 
ceedingly wanting in diplomatic finesse and penetration ; but 
all I have picked up here in conversation prpves to me that 
there have been errors innumerable and the greatest mistakes 
in the conduct of these affairs throughout, and the exigen¬ 
cies of the alliance and the necessity of concerting every- 
thilig to the most minute particular with both Cabinets have 
produced results not less unfortunate in diplomacy than i^ 
war. The afl&.ir before Sebastopol the night before last 
turns out to have been of no importance, only a demonstra¬ 
tion against the English lines. 

London, July l'3th .—I left Paris on Tuesday night at 

7.30, got to Calais at three; low water and steamer ‘.three 

miles out at sea; went out in a boat in & torrent of *rain 

« 

TeSect deep discredit on liord John llussell's conduct, and justifies the severe 
iangfuage applied to him in the text, but this was some'irhat nptigated by 
Mr. Greville in a subsequent passage.] ^ 
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which had lasted the whole journey and all day. Xrain was 
just gone when we got to Dover, but we arrived in town about 
eleven. I found a precious statfe of affairs, all confusion and 
consternation, Bulwer having given notice of a motion of 
want of confidence on account of John Bussell, whose affair 
has brought himself and the Government to the very brink 
and almost to the certainty of ruin. There is as much excite¬ 
ment against Palmerston’s Government, all on account of 
Lord John, as there was a few months ago against Aberdeen. 
I found Brooks’s in a state of insurrection, and even the 
Attorney-General (Cockburn) tqld me that the Liberal party 
werCTesolved to go no further with John Bussell, and that 
nothing but his resignation could save the Government, 
even if that touM ; that they might be reconciled to him 
hereafter, but as long as the war lasted they repudiated him. 
Meanwhile he has not resigned. There was a long Cabinet 
the day before yesterday in which they discussed the state 
of affairs, and what measures could be taken. Lord John 
offered to resign, but they would not hear of it, and came to 
a resolution to stand or fall together. I saw Clarendon 
yesterday, who was fully aware of the imminence of the 
danger and of the probability of their being out on Monday; 
he said Lord John’s whole conduct was inconceivable, and he 
knew not to wj^at to attribute his strange speech, in which 
he had made for himself a much worse case than the cir¬ 
cumstances really warrant and given to the world impres¬ 
sions which are not correct; for in point of fact he did not 
urge Buol’s proposal upon the Cabinet, but when he laid it 
Jpefore them and found it not acceptable, he at once yielded 
to all the arguments against it, and instead of making any 
attempt to get peace made on those terms, he joined with 
all his colleagues in their conviction of the necessity of 
carrying on the war vigorously; and this conviction induced 


him to make the warlike speech with which he is now 
repibacned as bSing inconsistent with the opinions he was 
entertaining (as it is said) at ^iie.time he made it. Tester# 


day he attemftted to make something of an’explanation, but 
he only floundered further into the mire, and was laughed 
VOL.J. T 
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at. Everybody thinks he made his case worse rather than 
better, but he really seems to have lost his head. His whole 
conduct at Vienna and here Mas exhibited nothing but a series 
of blunders and faults, and he has so contrived it, that no 
explanations he can possibly make will extenuate them, or 
place him in a tolerable light in the eyes of the public. In 
the morning yesterday I had occasion to call on Disraeli about 
some business, when he talked over the state of affairs very 
freely and gave me to understand that he intended and ex¬ 
pected to turn out the Government and to come in with his 
party, but he owned that .their materials for forming a 
tolerable Government were very scanty, that he would not 
attempt their old Government over again, but, except Lytton 
Bulwer, of whom he spoke in terms of high praise, he knew 
not where to find any fresh men worth anything. 

Bath, July Wth .—I came here on Saturday night. In 
the course of Friday morning I met Drumlanrig, who told 
me the subordinate place men had caused John EusseU to 
be informed that if he did not resign they should, and vote 
for Bulwer’s motion on Monday. This produced his resig¬ 
nation, but under circumstances as mortifying as possibly 
could be, and which muft have made him deeply regret that 
he did not resign at first, although he is not to be blamed 
for having yielded to the wishes of his colleagues, and I am 
satisfied he did’so from the best motives. It was no sooner 
known that ho had resigned than the excitement began to 
subside, and everybody thought that Bulwer would withdravr 
hishnotion, and at all eyents nobody doubted that* it would 
come to nothing. The motion was withdrawn but th^ 
debate took place, and such a debate!—^it was impossible to 
read it without indignation and disgust. BuIweFa; speech 
was a tissue of foul abuse with the grossest and m&st wil¬ 
ful misrepresentations and endeavours to draw inferences he 
knew to be false and fallacious, with the hope and ptitrpose 
of dama^ng the characters of the Ministers. In ISbese 
times, when the great evil iS the bad opinion which the 
pubite has been led to entertain of public mgn, Bulwer en¬ 
deavours, for a mere party purpose, to aggravate ^at hostile 
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feeling and to toake the world believe that, in a g>eat party 
and a Cabinet imposed of men whose characters have 
never been imphgned, there i^ neither truth, sincerity, nor 
good faith, and by producing such an impression to bring 
the aristocracy into greater disrepute. Disraeli, of course, 
spoke in the same tone, Palmerston was very bad, and his 
speech was quite unbecoming his position. John Bussell’s 
defence was not calculated to relieve him from the weight 
of obloquy and unpopularity he had brought on himself, and 
the whole thing was unsatisfactory, except that it denoted 
the end of the contest and the disappointment of the Opposi¬ 
tion';' whose hopes had been so highly raised. 

After much consideration of John Bussell’s conduct, I 
think it is not obnoxious to the severe censure with which it 
has been visited, and though he has committed errors, they 
are venial ones and admit of a fair explanation. Had not 
Bnol’s publication revealed to the world what had passed 
between them confidentially, nothing of it would have been 
known, and he would have been left to the enjoyment of the 
popularity he had gained by his anti-Bussian speech. The 
statement aljput him in Buol’s Circular naturaQy led to 
questions, and then it was necessary to tell everything and 
lay bare the arcana of Cabinets and Conferences; and when 
he endeavour^ to explain his own conduct it became, amidst 
all the complexities of the case itself, its endless variety of • 
details and confusion of dates, next to impossible to unravel 
it satisfactorily, and quite impossible to protect himself from 
the imputations which an unscrupulous and malignant asSail- 
,ant could easily contrive to bring against him; and in this 
great difficulty he displayed no tact and ingenuity in extri¬ 
cating himself from the dilemma in which he was placed; 
on the Contrary, he went blundering on, exposing himself to 
many charges, all plausible and some true, of inconsistency, 
inaccujacy, and insincerity, and he made in his speeches a 
case against hiAself which left very little for his enemies to 
do. It might be strange in %»y other man, but is perhaps 
only copsisteot in him, that he is now more indignant with 
jthe,friends who refused to follow and support him on this 
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occasion,than either ashamed or angry with himself for 
having blundered into such a scrape. He writes, meanwhile, 
to his brother, who has sent tne his letter, in these terms:— 
‘ I have'endeavoured to stand by and support Palmerston, 
too much so, I fear, for my own credit, but had I resigned 
on my return from Vienna, I should have been abused as 
wishing to trip him up and get his plaee : in short, the situa¬ 
tion was one of those where only errors were possible. I 
have acted according to my own conscience; let that suf¬ 
fice.’ False reasoning and wounded pride are both apparent 
in this letter, but he is qtiite right when he says that ‘ only 
errors had become possible.’ There is no course he could 
have taken that would not have exposed him to bitter 
attacks and reproaches, and these unavoidable errors were 
not confined to himself. 

The first thing that strikes me is that the Cabinet ought 
to have accepted his resignation when he first tendered it; 
bat there were no doubt difficulties and objections to that 
course, and their reluctance to let him throw himself over¬ 
board was not unnatural and was generous. The defence 
which his conduct really admits of may be (to state it very 
briefly) thus set forth. I put it loosely, and as it strikes me, 
taking a general view of the case; to make it more aeeuiute 
and complete, the dates and the documents should be before 
me, which they are not. He went to Paris with instructions 
precisely corresponding with what was verbally arranged 
in London between Drouyn de Lhnys and the Cabinet, 
and* they were conjointly to propose the conditions which 
the two Governments had agreed to require from Russia^ 
but still they were not the bearers of an Ultimatum, thej'- 
did not go to give law to Russia, or as judges to pronounce 
sentence upon her. They went to confer and to negotiate, 
to endeavour to obtain the precise terms wb.ieh would be 
entirely satisfactory to their two Governments, and^Mling 
in this to see what they could obtain. H they were'ia- 
structed to insist on the Umilation, just as they proposed 
it at the Conference, and to accept nothing ,plse, nothing 
either short of it or varying from it, then the very idea 
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of a- CcJhfereflce and a negotiation was a mockeiy and a 
delusion. It was a mockery to invite the Eussian plenipo¬ 
tentiary to make proposals, and the conduct of the Allies was 
disingenuous and deceitful. Certainly Austria ndver con¬ 
templated, still less would she have been a party to, such a 
course of proceeding; and her notion was, and, of course, 
that of Russia also, ihat there should be a bond fide nego¬ 
tiation,- and an attempt to bring about an understanding by 
the only way in w’hich an understanding ever can be brought 
about—^mutual concessions. Wo proposed the limitation 

scheme, and Austria backed us up in it cordially, sincerely, 
and forcibly, at least to all appearance. Russia rejected it 
on the ground of its incompatibility with her honour and 
dignity. Thpn Russia made proposals, which the Allies, 
Austria included, rejected as insufficient. John Russell and 
Drouyn de Lhuys appear to have fought vigorously in the 
spirit of their instructions, but when thej' found there was 
no chance of the Russians consenting to the limitation, they 
both became anxious to try some other plan, by which peace 
might possibly be obtained, and they each suggested some¬ 
thing. At Ijist, when the Conference was virtually at an 
end, as a last hope and chance Buol produced his scheme. 
John Russell had already committed himself to an approval 
of the principle of it, by the plan he had himself suggested, 
and, when he found that both his French tind Turkish col-* 
leagues were willing to accept it, it is not surprising that he 
should have told Buol privately and confidentially that he 
acquiesced in it, and would ui’ge it on his Government.* As 
, it has turned out, this was a great indiscretion for which he 
has been severely punished. As he had every reason to 
belieife that Buol’s plan would not be acceptable to his own 
Government, what he ought to have done was to give notice 
to Clarendon that such a proposal had been made, and to 
beg* i^ might be considered before any final resolution was 
taken, and to fell Buol that he had done so; to promise that 
he would submit to the Cabinet all the arguments that had 
been q^ed ia its favour, but to abstain from any expression 
, of his own opinion, and shelter himself from the necessity of 
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giving any by the tenour of his own instructictos. When he 
found the French Minister for Foreign Affairs consenting, he 
might very well suppose thatf the French cTovemment would 
not rejedt the proposal, and that he should not be justified 
in putting a peremptory veto on what France was disposed 
to accept as sufficient. Besides, although he has never put 
forward such an argument in any of diis speeches, he may 
have thought, as I do, that ‘ counterpoise ’ and ‘ limitation ’ 
were the same thing in principle, and the only difference 
between them one of mode and degree. Buol’s counterpoise 
involved limitation, our limitation was to establish a counter¬ 
poise ; therefore, even in the spirit of the instructions and argu¬ 
ments of the French and English Governments, their plan 
of limitation having failed, Buol’s plan of counterpoise was 
entitled to consideration,* and the only question ought to 
have been whether it would have been effectual for the pur¬ 
pose common to all, and whether it would be an honourable 
mode of terminating the war. 

John Bussell’s fault was committing himself to Buol as 
approving his plan before he knew how it would be viewed 
at home; but I see neither impossibility nor mconsistency 
in his having regarded it favourably at Vienna, and being 
biassed by all the arguments in its favour which there beset 
him on all sides, and when he returned to Enghind and found 
the opinions of afll his colleagues adverse to it, and heard their 
reasons for being so, that he should have been convinced by 
them, have subscribed to the general decision, and joined cor¬ 
dially with them in the .vigorous prosecution of 4he war. 
Having come finally to this conclusion, his warlike speech was, 
not unnatural, and he made it probably very much to prove to 
his own colleagues that he was in earnest -with them. "There 
was no necessity for his proclaiming what had passed at 
Vienna, as nothing had happened in consequence, and the 
question was not what impression had been made^off his 

* [The proposal submitted to the Conference by Count Buol was that 
each of the Powers should hare the/ight to niaintain a limited naval power 
in the Black Sea. The whole discilssion turned upon suppression of the 
naval supremacy of Kussia in the Black Sea and the mafiner in which it 
was to be effected.] 
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miad there in* the course of the negotiations, but.what was 
the opinion and what the resolution at which he finallj 
arrived when all was over. But he has repeatedly in the 
course of Ms career contrived to do a vast deal of*mi8chief 
by a very few words, and so it was in this instance. When 
he was driven to confess that he had endorsed Buol’s pro¬ 
posal, and said that he was still of the same opinion, his 
opponents were able with every appearance of truth to say 
that he had intended to conceal what he had done at Vienna, 
and to deceive the country, both as to his past conduct and 
his present opinions; and as it was obvious from his own 
avotral that he still was of the same opinion as at Vienna, 
his war speech was hypocritical and insincere, and he was 
unfit to be iij,a Cabinet pledged to carry on the war eamestl}’- 
ahd vigorously. Against such an attack it was very diffi¬ 
cult to make a good defence, and I doubt whether the most 
lucid and circumstantial statement and the most natural 
explanation of his own motives and sentiments at different 
periods of the transaction would have received a patient 
hearing and dispassionate consideration. The House of 
Commons ai^d the public were in that frame of mind that 
will not listen, and cannot be fair and just, and he became, 
and could hardly avoid becoming, the victim of his own 
want of cautipu and prudent reserve and the excessive com¬ 
plication of the circumstances and details of the case. • 
London, July 28th .—I returned from Bath yesterday; went 
to Newmarket in the evening and returned this morning. 
There is nothing new at home and abroad; to all outwaud ap- 
• pearance the siege sianding still, but they say it is going on 
in a safe and judicious manner calculated to bring about suc¬ 
cess. * General Simpson wants to resign, but no man fit to suc¬ 
ceed Mm can be found.* I have read the pampHet ‘ Whom 
shall we Hang ? ’ and think it makes a very good case for 
theli^ Government, especially Newcastle, but it is so long 

* [Upon the death of liord Kagfim General Simpson, an officer of wl^m 
little was known, succeeded, as 8enioi*m rank, to the command of the army. 
He retained thS command hut a short time. General Codrington having been 
.appointed hy tbs Government to succeed him.] 
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that few people will read it; aad though it‘may convmoe 
and satisfy some one here and there, it will not suffice to 
stem the torrent which is "so swollen by ignorance and 
malice. ‘'At Brooks’s this afternoon I met Fitzroy, who said 
a great deal tome about the condition of the Government, of 
the state and disposition of the House of Commons, and 
Palmerston’s management there, and hts conduct as a leader. 

London, August \Uh ,—Since my last date I have been to 
Goodwood, and since then here, having had nothing to note 
beyond what has appeared in all the newspapers. Parliament 
was prorogued yesterday, after a session of average duration, 
but marked by a great many incidents of a disagreeable leha- 
racter, and exhibiting a downward tendency as regards the 
future tranquillity and prosperity of the country. The last 
few days were marked by an angry contest provoked by Lord 
Grey in the Lords, not altogether without cause: the Limited 
Liability Bill came up so late that, according to the Standing 
Order, it could not be considered. Government moved the 
suspension of the Order, which was carried, but there was no 
time to discuss properly the provisions of the bill, and it was 
hurried through the House by force, probably in an incomplete 
form. Grey was very angry, and fought it tooth and nail, de¬ 
claring his opposition to a Government which had, he insisted, 
behaved so ill. Mr. Monsell was made a Privy Councillor, the 
“oath having been altered to meet his scruples, in spite of aU 
the remonstrances I could offer against such an unworthy 
compliance as this appears to me. 
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Tlie Queen’s Visit to France—Sir George? 0.1-owis on tlio A\’ar—Inefficiency 
of Lojgi Panranre—^Tln? Queen and the Emi)cror—Lord John Kussell’s 
Estrangement frotn his Friends—The Fall of Sebastopol—The Queen 
0 * the Orleans Confiscation—The Prince Regent’s Letter on the Holy 
Alliance—Ferment in Italy The Failure at the Redan—Lord John’s 
Defence—General AViudham- Lord John Russell’s Retirement—Death 
of Sir Robert^dair—Adieu to the Turf—Progress of the War—Colonial 
Office proposed to Loi-d Stanley—Lord John Russell's Position—Rela¬ 
tions with Mr. Disraeli—Mr. Lalxiuchere (lolouial Secretary—Negotia¬ 
tions for Pence—The Terms proposed to Russia—The King of Sardinia 
and M. de Cavour at Windsor—The Demands of the King of Sardinia— 
Lord Palmerston presses for War—Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
—.\n Ultimatum to Russia— Death of the Poet Rogers—French .M misters 
—The Emperor’s Diplomacy—Sir George C. Lewis’s Aversion to the War 
—Quarrels of VV'alewsH and Persigny—^Austria presents the Terms to 
Russia—Bar?^i Seebach modiatos—Thel'hupcror’sDifiicuItiesand Doubts. 

London, Angust 21«f.—The Queen as usual has had 
magnificent -weather for her Paris visit, and all has gone 
■well there except that unluckily she arrived after her time * 
at Boulogne and still more at Paris, consequently the Emperor 
•was kept waiting at Boulogne, and the whole population of 
Paris, v/hich turned out and waited for hours under a broiling 
•sun, was disappointed, for they arrived when it was growing 
dark. However, in spite of this, the scene appears to have 
been very fine and animated. Clarendon, who is not apt to 
be ^thusiastif, writes so to Palmerston, and tells him that 
Marshal Magnan said he had known Paris for fifty years, 
and*h§d never seen such a scene as this, nor even when 
Napoleon retnrMd from Aus^rlitz. 

George Lewis called on nje yesterday. I have hardly 
seen hi/n daring the session, and, having advised him to 
iake his present office, I was glad to be able to congratulate 
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Mm on hi'S success. He was Terj natoral i^bout it, and owned 
that he had eveiy reason to be satisfied with Ms reception 
both by the House of Commons and the City. I found that 
his sentihients about war and peace were identical with my 
own. He had been all along against the war, and thought 
it ought to have been prevented, and might have been in the 
outset, and that peace ought to have ‘been made the other 
day; but, as he was in no way responsible for the war, 
he had nothing to do but to submit to the fait accompli and 
to do his best to raise the necessary supplies in the most 
advantageous manner. It is evident that, if there could have 
been a potential peace party in the Cabinet, he would have 
been one of them, but as it is he kept his real sentiments 
to Mmself and subscribed to the decision of .the majority. 
We talked of the session and its incidents. He said history 
recorded nothing like the profusion with which the present 
House of Commons was inclined to spend money. It was 
impossible to ask for too much; their only fear seemed to be 
lest the war should not be conducted with sufficient vigour, 
and to accomplish this they were ready to vote any amount 
of money. Lewis thinks the rage for war as violent as 
ever, and the zeal of the country not at all diminished, he 
sees no symptoms of it. The wealth and resources which the 
crisis has developed are most curious; thus, he reduced the 
' interest on Exchequer Bills not long ago—an operation he 
believes never before attempted in time of war. War has had 
little or no effect on trade, which is steady and flourishing j 
but'he thinks, unless some great successes infuse fresh anima¬ 
tion into the public mind, that before long they will begip 
to tire of the contest, and to reflect that it is being carried 
on at an enormous cost for no rational object whatever, and 
merely from motives of pride and vanity and a false notion 
of honour. Charles Villiers thinks differently, and that there 
is already a manifest change of opinion, and that opposition 
to the war has already begun. I wish I’could see wme 
symptoms of it, but, though .there may be some, I think they 
are slight. Lewis thinks John Bussell has completely done 
for himself by his last speech. He was recovering from the 
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effects of his first; there was a reaction in his favour; his 
friends were anxious to be reconciled to him and to renew 
their support and confidence, when he played into the hands 
of his enemies and made his own position worse thSn it was 
before. 

Lewis told me that he was much struck with the medio¬ 
crity of Panmure, wlso was one of the dullest men he ever 
knew, and that he was by far the least able man in the 
Cabinet, and as bad as possible as Minister of War—^pre- 
judiced,^slow, and rouiinier. It is evident that Newcastle 
was a much abler man, and if he had happened to have come 
aftef Panmure, he would have been as much belauded as he 
has been abused. 

September.^th .—A complete stagnation in every way ; no 
news whatever since the battle of the Tchernaya,* and nobody 
has the least idea. Ministers included, of the state and progress 
of the war. Tasked Granville, who is just come from Paris, 
if he knew anything, and he said he did not, and that the 
Emperor, whom he had seen a day or two ago, complained 
of being equally in the dark. His Majesty, Granville said, 
was very low^about the war, and complained tliat none of 
the expeditions and diversions had been undertaken which 
might have advanced the cause more rapidly. Pelissier seems 
to be very much decotisidere and thought worth very little as a 
general. 

I saw Clarendon one day last week for a short time, but 
had no importunity of hearing the details of his sojourn at 
Paris. He said the Queen was delighted with every thing’and 
^specially with the Emperor himself, who, with perfect know¬ 
ledge of women, had taken the surest way to ingratiate himself 
with hbr. This it seems he began when he was in England, 
and followed it^up at Paris. After his visit the Queen talked it 
all over with Clarendon, and said, ‘ It is very odd; but the 
Emperjr knows everything I have done and where I have 
been ever since* I was twelve^ years old; he even recollects 

* [The battlij of the Tchernaya was fought on the ICtli August, when 
Genei^ l!iprand^attacked the French and Sardinian armies in tlieir lines, 
With a large force, but was repulsed with groat loss.] 
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how I was dressed, and a thousand little details it is extra¬ 
ordinary he should be acquainted with.’ She has never 
before been on such a social footing with anybody, and he has 
approaclied her with the familiarity of their equal positions, 
and with all the experience and knowledge of womankind he 
has acquired during his long life, passed in the world and 
in mixing with every sort of society." She seemed to have 
played her part throughout with great propriety and success. 
Old Jerome did not choose to make his appearance till just 
at the last moment, because he insisted on being treated as 
a king, and having the title of Majeste given him—a preten¬ 
sion Clarendon would not hear of her yielding to. 

September 7fh .—I had a long visit from the Duke of 
Bedford this morning, who came to talk to„.me about his 
brother John, bis position and prospects. He lias seen John 
and heard from him in groat detail all his ease, and he has 
likewise seen Clarendon and heard his and the Government’s 
case. He tells me that he has never in his life suffered more 
pain than at hearing these cases and witnessing the bitter 
feelings which exist and the charges which are mutually 
made, especially between Clarendon and Lofd John. The 
latter thinks he has been very ill-used by most of his former 
colleagues, but especially by Clarendon, whose conduct he 
thinks both unjust and ungrateful. Clarendon wrote to him 
while he was at Vienna in such a tone and language that 
Lord John had determined to resign his embassy and return 
home, and had actually written a letter to Clarendpii for the 
purpose, but he gave up doing so partly because he felt that 
it would make a prodigious noise all over Europe and partly 
because, having consulted his brother-in-law, George Elliot, 
he prudently advised him against such a step; but' he felt 
deeply, and resented what he thought bad cpnduct tojvards 
himself. I read to the Duke all that I had written about 
John in the preceding pages, against which he had^nothing 
to say. He asked his brother how he came to speak so ill 
for himself in the House of Commons, and he replied that he 
was embarrassed by the impossibility of saykig everything 
that he knew, especially the fact, which I hfiA'e mentioned, 
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of the way in which the Emperor Napoleon detewnined ^o 
throw over Drouyn de Lhuys and to reject the Vienna pro¬ 
posals. This was told to Johri by Baudin; and one of the 
things he complains of is that the Cabinet never was Ihfornied 
of what had passed, and its members were allowed to sup¬ 
pose, like the public, that the Emperor’s rejection had been 
spontaneous, instead of having been suggested and urged 
upon him by us. John bitterly feels his own position, his 
estrangement from his old friends, and, above all, the un¬ 
kindness and ingratitude he thinks they have been guilty of 
towards "him. He is now intent upon his own vindication, 
and is preparing to compose it with a view of giving it to the 
world, though he does not know, and it is diflScult to deter¬ 
mine, in what shape. He seems less dissatisfied with his 
old enemy Palmerston than with any of the others, and says 
he thinks Palmerston is the best man there is at present to 
be Prime Minister. After Clarendon he most reproaches 
Charles Wood. 

September \’7th .—Went to The Grove with Clarendon last 
Saturday sennight; on Monday to Doncaster, where I had 
no time to write anything but bets in my betting-book, all 
of which I los\. On the Saturday we heard from General 
Simpson by telegraph that the assault was to take place that 
day. We wer§ kept in suspense all Sunday, but on Monday 
morning read in the ‘ Times ’ that the Malakoff was taken, 
but we had no idea then that the city with all its vast defences 
would fall immediately after, but I heard it the same night 
at the Huntingdon station.* , • 

^ I heard a great deal from Clarendon about the royal 
visit to Paris, and details connected with it, and we talked 
over the quarrel with John Bussell, at which he expressed 
great regret, though not without bitterness. Clarendon said 
nothing could exceed the delight of the Queen at her visit 

‘ final bombardment of Sebastopol commenced on the morning of 
September 6th, and continued without intermission until tlie 8th, when the 
Kussians blew up their magazines and the night evacuated the sonthem 
portion of the cit^. The intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol reached Eng¬ 
land on the afternoon of Monday, September 10, and was received with 
great enthusiasm %roughout the country.] 
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to Paris, at her reception, at all she saw; and that she was 
charmed with the Emperor. They became so intimate, amd 
she on such friendly terms -mth him, that she talked to him 
with the utmost frankness, and even discussed with him the 
most deUcate of all subjects, the confiscation of the Orleans’ 
property, telling him her opinion upon it. He did not 
avoid the subject, and gave her the reasons why he thought 
himself obliged to take that course ; that he knew all this 
wealth was employed in fomenting intrigues against his 
Government, which was so new that it was necessary to take 
all precautions to avert such dangers. She replied that, even 
if this were so, he might have contented himself with se¬ 
questrating the property and restoring it when he was satis¬ 
fied that all danger on that score was at an_end. I asked 
Clarendon what he thought of the Emperor himself, and he 
said that he liked him, and lie was very pleasing, but he was 
struck with his being so indolent and so excessively ignorant. 
The Prince of Wales was put by the Queen under Claren¬ 
don’s charge, who was desired to tell him what to do in 
public, when to bow to the people, and whom to speak to. He 
said that the Princess Eoyal was charming, with excellent 
manners, and full of intelligence. Both the children were 
delighted with their sejour, and very sorry to come away. 
When the visit was drawing to a close, the Prjnce said to the 
Empress that he and his sister were both very reluctant to 
leave Paris, and asked her if she could not get leave for them 
to stay there a little longer. The Empress said she was 
afraid this would not be possible, as the Queen and the 
Prince would not be able to do without them; to which th% 
boy replied, ‘ Not do without us! don’t fancy that, for there 
are six more of us at home, and they don’t want us?* The 
Emperor himself proposed to the Queen to go to the Chapel 
consecrated to the memory of the Duke of Orleans upon the 
spot where he met with his fatal accident and expipd. • It 
is creditable to her that she talks without ^in,e or scruple to 
■Kie Emperor about the Orjeans family, making no secret 
of her continued intimacy with them, and with eqn§l frank¬ 
ness to them of her relations with him. Sha wrote to tl^ 
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Queen Marie Amalie an account of lier going to the Chapel 
and of the Emperor taking her there, and received a very 
amiable reply. I'he first thing* she did on her return was to 
receive the Due and Duchesse de Montpensier. ’ 

Clarendon told me a few things besides of no great im¬ 
portance, and which I am not sure that I recollect: about 
Spain, he said that matters were going on better there and 
the Government had contrived to get money—the Spaniards 
were very anxious to take part in the war, but he had dis¬ 
couraged it entirely. As to Naples, that we were calling the 
Neapolitan Government to account for their recent imperti¬ 
nence to us, but that Palmerston ai\d he had disagreed as to 
what should be done, Palmerston, according to his old habit, 
wanting to send ships of war to Naples and to proceed to 
violence, while he was opposed to having another Pacifico 
affair on our hands, and proposed to pi’oceed with caution and 
quietly. 

. While they were in the yacht, crossing over. Prince Albert 
had told him that there was not a word of truth in the pre¬ 
vailing report and belief that the young Prince of Prussia and 
the Princess Royal wore/rwice'K, that nothing had ever passed 
between the parents on the subject, and that the union never 
would take place unless the children should become attached 
to each other.^ There would be no mere political marriage. 
The Prince showed Clarendon all the correspondence which 
had taken place between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince Regent about the Holy Alliance, which he said was 
very ennous, and George IV.’s letter declining to be a i?arty 
^to it very good indeed. These documents were left in Lord 
Liverpool’s papers, and fell into the hands of Harcourt, who 
married his daughter. Harcourt lent them to the Prince to 
read^ but exacting a promise that he would not take a copy 
of them, and he had since repeatedly pressed the Prince to 
retufn them. I told Clarendon they ought not to be re¬ 
turned, or at leist that Harcourt ought to be desired to give 
them to be preserved in the Gpvemment Archives, for th% 
can in no way be considered as private property. Lord 
Liverpool’s papers were for the most part destroyed, but 
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^efee were preserved. This is all I can recpllfect of ♦^ht he 
told me. 

September 23r(f.—At The Grove from Saturday to Mon¬ 
day; nolbody there but Eeeve; nothing very particular.. 
Clarendon said Prussia was very anxious to interpose to 
renew negotiations, but they would not hear of her inter¬ 
ference, and if anything was done "it could only be by 
Austria. He showed me a paper sent by Hudson with an 
account, very brief, of the state of Italy, which is in fermen¬ 
tation though not in open disturbance. The Sicilian mal¬ 
contents sent to the King of Sardinia an offer of their crown 
for one of his sons. He replied, ‘ You have need of a tnan, 
and a boy will be of no use to yon.’ This they took for a 
refusal, and they are now thinking of a Cobui^'g; in no case 
will they have a Murat. I forget what the Neapolitan 
Liberals want, but I doubt if the country will have either 
the courage or the power to emancipate itself. 

September 28th .—No fresh news, but a letter from Charles 
Windham (the hero of the Eedan), in which he gives an 
account of that affair which corresponds very closely with 
the report of Eussell, the ‘ Times ’ Commissioner. He gives 
a poor character of the generals in the Crimea, and says the 
troops, except some of the old soldiers, behaved by no means 
well. The whole thing seems to have been grievously mis¬ 
managed on out part.' 

I have had much correspondence with the Duke of Bedford 
about Lord John and his case, which the Duke says, now 
that he has heard it alh and seen the correspondence, he 
thinks much better than he had supposed, and that John, 
was meditating the publication of a defence of himself, but 
could not determine in what shape it should be. I eatnestly 
advised him to dissuade his brother from publishing ,any- 

• [The British attach on the Kedan failed, whilst the Frendi attack,on the 
Malakoff sucoteeded, to the extreme annoyance of the British army and public: 
but in his assault Colonel Charles Windham (as he thefc was) dispmyeS the 
noost signal bravery, which in soiqe measure redeemed the credit of the 
British forces. This circumstance gave him an amount of popularity and 
distinction which his rank in the army and his previous “services did not 
altogether justify.] 
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thing,'#8 lie could not make an effectual defence of Sis 
conduct without making revelations that would be held 
unjustifiable and'cause all sorts of ill humour and recriiuina^ 
tions, and render his position, both personal and«political, 
worse than it now is. Some communications in a friendly- 
spirit have taken place between Lord John and Clarendon, but 
I can see .that there is still existing a great deal of soreness 
and a not very cordial feeling between them. I have been 
reading Lord Grey’s speech on the war, which he has published 
in a pamphlet, and I think it excellent and unanswerable. I 
long toVrite something on the subject and to add to Grey’s 
argument on other parts of the case. I do not care about 
the unpopularity of doing so, and am only deterred from 
taking so much trouble by feeling that it would be unavail¬ 
ing, and that‘to attempt to make the public listen to reason 
and take a dispassionate view of the various questions con¬ 
nected with the war on which they have been so completely 
bamboozled and misled, would be like Mrs. Partington and 
her mop. 

October 2nd.—I have been in correspondence for a long 
time with Charles Windham, and had a letter fro 7a him wiitten 
a few days after his great exploit at the Eedan. I showed 
his letter to Granville, and he to Palmerston and Clarendon 
I was glad to find every disposition to reward his bravery 
and co]iduct, and Henry Grenfell told me.they had made, 
him a general and were going to give him a division, as 
Markham and Bentinck are both coming home. This was 
no jnoidthan was reasonable to expect; but great waj my 
astonishment when I was told yesterday morning that they 
were thinking of makiiig Windham Commander-in-Chief, and 
I was«asked to give any of his letters to me, from which 
extracts might be made to show to the Cabinet to enable 
them to judge ‘of his character and talents. I offered to get 
his journal and letters, from his wife and others, which I 
did! bit at the» same time 1 said I thought it a hazardous 
speculation to raise him per dhltjum from being a colonel aij,d 

brigadier to^the command of* a great army. B- said 

this was true^but the matter pressed and they did not kno-w 
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w^ere to Jind a laan. This morning I gave him some impers, 
and he then told me Simpson had resigned, and it was 
necessary to come to some immediate deci^on. Codrington 
would have been undoubtedly chosen if he had not appa¬ 
rently (for as yet wc know very little) failed in what he had 
to do on the 8th. With regard to Windham what the 
Cabinet will do T know not. I suggasted that it would be 
better to try him first in his command of a division and go 
on if possible for some time longer, but Simpson’s resignation 
compels them to come to some immediate decision, and they 
do not like to appoint another man pro tempore * I still 
incline to the opiinion that Windham’s extraordinary 'pro¬ 
motion from so low to so high a rank, and his passing over 
the heads of such multitudes of officers, will occasion great 
jealousy, envy, heart-burning, and resentment* besides cast¬ 
ing a slur on the whole service in the eyes of the world; for 
when every general in the service is passed over, and a 
colonel appointed who has never done any but subordinate 
work, and shown extraordinary bravery and coolness, but no 
aptitude for command, because he has had no opportunity of 
so doing, every general and superior colonel now on .service 
will feel himself insulted and a stigma cast upon him. I 
am not at all sure Windham may do better than any other 
man would do, but to justify such an appointment he ought 
.to do far better ; and, though he is a sharp fellow enough, I 
have never seen anything in him which indicates real genius 
or a superior intellect. 

October 7th .—At Wol^uru, where the Duke anU I had 
much conversation about Lord John and his position, and he 
showed me a great many of John’s letters to him about his 
quarrel with the Government and the conduct of Clarendon 
to him, wdiich he cannot forgive, though they are again cor¬ 
responding with ostensible amity. The Duke owns that he 
does not see how John can take any prominent part in public 
life, at least for the present, and indeed considers it probable 
that his career as a statesmap \s closed; and, what is more, 
John seems to consider it so himself and to acq,niesce in his 
position, though what his secret aspirations itnay be none 
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can tell. He has, however, determined to give up Ms house 
in town, which looks like retirement. I strongly advised 
that John should go to the Hou^e of Lords, wliere he might 
still act a dignified and useful part; his position* in the 
House of Commons would be very anomalous and disagree¬ 
able, and it is not at all certain that he would not h)so his 
seat in the event of a« election—very doubtful whether he 
would be returned again for the City; and the thing most to 
be deprecated is that he should stand and be defeated for 
that or any other place. The Duke neither agreed nor 
dissented, but he owned what 1 said of John’s iiositiou was 
true, ‘though he still thought he would bo very reluctant 
to quit the House of Commons for evei", and retire to the 
Lords. 

On Tuesday last, after a few days’ illness. Sir Robert Adair 
died at the age of 93, having preserved his faculties, and 
especially his roinarkablo memory, quite to tho last. He 
was the last survivor of the intimate friends of Fox and of 
the political cliaractcrs of his times. Ho had entertained 
a warm affection for Fox, and ho preserved a boundless 
veneration for his memory; and the greatest pleasure ho had 
was in talking of Fox and his contemporaries, and pouring 
forth to willing circles of auditors anecdotes and reminis¬ 
cences of the jiclitical events with which he had been mixed 
up, or of which he had been cognisant in the coui-so of his 
long life. This ho did in a manner quite remarkable at so 
advanced an age, and he never had any difficulty in finding 
listeners to his old stories, which .were always full of in¬ 
teresting matter, and related to the most conspicuous cha¬ 
racters who flourished during the reigns of Ceorgo HI. and 
George IV. 

October 29th .-—All last week at Newmarket, and j)robably 
very nearly for the last time as an owner of racehorses, for 1 
have fiow got rid of them all, and am almost off the turf, 
after being on it*more or less^for about forty years. I am 
sorry that I have never kept q«y memoranda of my turfl 
life, whigh might have been curious and aiiiusing; for I 
hqve known many odd characters, and lived with men of 
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•wliom it,would Lave been interesting to preserve some record. 
Perhaps I may one day rake together my old recollections 
and trace the changes that ‘have taken place in this racing 
life since I first knew it and entered into it, hut I cannot do 
so now. 

Since I last wrote, tlie wav has proceeded without any 
great events, but with the same progsess and success on the 
side of the Allies which have marked the contest throughout 
and have excited my wonder. The most important of these 
successes has been the defeat of Mouraviefif at Kars by the 
Tnrks under English oflScers, which, after what Clarendon, 
told me, was the very last thing I expected. The death of 
Molosworth has made a difficulty for Palmerston ; I knew so 
little of him that I cannot pretend to say anything about 
him. That of Lord Wharncliffe touches me' more nearly; 
but this is more matter of private regret than of public con¬ 
cern, as the part ho played in life was never important, 
though very honourable. The appointment of Codrington 
seems to be well taken, more perhaps because nobody can 
suggest a better choice'than from any peculiar merits of the 
now Commander-in-Chief.' 

London, Novemher 7th .—The event of th4 last few days 
has been the offer of the Colonial OflSce to Lord Stanley and 
his refusal to take it. When Palmerston proposed it to him 
he said that hei could not give an answer without consulting 
liis father, which implied, that he would accept if his father 
gave his consent. He posted down to Knowsley, from whence 
he had just come, and filtered the room where I5erb3' was 
playing at billiards, and much to his astonishment saw his 
son suddenly return. ‘What on earth,’ he cried out, ‘has 
brought j'ou back so soon ? Are j’ou going to be mawied, or 
what has happened to j'ou 9 ’ Stanley said he wanted to 
speak to him, and carried’him off. Whaf passed i's not 
known, but of course ho advised his son to refuse ofiBceft He 

, « . 

’ [The Right lion. Sir 'William Molesworth, Secretary of State for the 
rioloninl Department, died on October 22,1855, aged 46. John, 2nd Baron 
AVhamcliflo, also died on the 22nd. General Sir William Oodsington had 
been appointed to the command of the British forces in tlie Crimea, on tha 
resignation of General Simpson.] ^ 
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wrote to Palmerston in very becoming terms, and, 1 hear, a 
very good letter., He had, if not consulted, certainly im¬ 
parted to^Disraeli what passed, for Disraeli told me so. I 
think he judged wisely in declining, for it would have been 
an awkward thing to j)ass at once from the Opposition side of 
the House to the Treasury Bench, and take high office in a 
Cabinet without having any political or personal connexion 
■with a single member of it, and to which lie has hitherto 
been opposed goneral!j% although upon many subjects his 
opinions,have much more coincided with theirs than with 
those of the party to which he still nominally belongs. He 
is young and can afford to wait, and his position and abilities 
are certain before long to make him conspicuous and to 
enable him to,play a very considerable part. He is exceed¬ 
ingly ambitious, of an independent turn of mind, very in¬ 
dustrious, and has acquired a vast amount of information. 
Not long ago, Disraeli gave me an account of him and of 
his- curious o]iinious—exceedingly curious in a man in his 
condition of life and -with his pi'ospects. Last night Lord 
•Strangford (George Smythe) talked to mo about him, ex¬ 
pressed the highest opinion of his capacity and acquirements, 
and confirmed what Disraeli had told me of his notions and 
views even more, for he says that he is a real and sincere 
democrat, and»that he would like if he could to jirove his 
sincerity by divesting himself of his aristocratic character * 
and even of the wealth he is heir to. How far this may bo 
true I k^ow not: if it be true, it may possibly bo ascribed 
in some degree to his own consciousness that the realisation 
of his ideology is inqiossible, and at all events time will show 
whether these extreme theories will not be modified by cir¬ 
cumstances and reflexions. Nothing appears to me certain 
but that he wilj play a considerable part for good or for evil, 
but I cannot pretend to guess what it will be. At present 
he seen^s to be more allied with Bright than with any other 
public man ; and, as his disjjpsition about the war and its 
continuance is very much that <vf Bright, it would have beeh 
difficult ibr hhn to take office with Palmerston, whose whole 
political existAice, or at least his power, rests on the cry for 
war am> its active and energetic prosecution. 
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London, November 12tlu —I saw John EusSell on Saturday 
morning to have a talk with him about the state of affairs 
and the questions of peace* and war. Tliere still exists a 
great ddhl of bitterness between him and Clarendon, he think¬ 
ing that he has been very ill used by Clarendon and others 
of his former colleagues. He is particularly sore about their 
allowing so many things to be said to his disadvantage con¬ 
cerning the Vienna negotiations which they know to be 
untrue, without saying a word to contradict them and cause 
justice to be done to him, particnlai-ly in reference to the 
matter of Austria having engaged to join if Russia refused 
her last j)roposals. George Grey denied that Austria had so 
engaged, and none of the others ever admitted it, whereas it 
was perfectly true. Lord John and I do not agree as to the 
earlier part of the queslioii, because ho was originally a party 
to the war while I was always against it. He was, however, 
rather against it quite at first, being, as ho told me, with 
Aberdeen, and against Clarendon and I’almorston, who were 
all along inclined to go to war. lie Lad been at the 
Mansion House dinner the night before, whore he was very ill 
received, though ho would not allow it; he prefers to flatter 
himself that the signs of his unpopularitj- were not so strong 
and marked as everybody else who was jmesent thought 
them. , 

I likewise saw Disraeli and had some talk with him. He 
told me that ho had now nothing whatever to do with the 
‘ Press,’ and that the scries of articles in that paper on the 
wawand in favour of iieaco were all written by Stanley. He 
said he had received a letter from Stanley to this effect; 
‘ My dear Disraeli,—I write to you in confidence to toll you 
that I have boon offered and have refused the Colonial Office. 
As it is duo to Lord Palmerston to keep his offer secret, 
I have told nobody of it but yourself and my father, and 
I beg you not to mention it to anybody.’ On receiving this 
he said he began to concoct an answer in hfs mind oi rather 
a sentimenhil kind, and ccfjveying his approbation of the 
course he had taken, but before he put pen ta papqr he got 
the ‘ Times ’ with Stanley’s letter to Sir-•—, which was 
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tantamount to'a disclosure of the whole thing, oif which he 
wrote instead, ‘ Dear Stanley,—I thank you for your letter, 
but I had already received your confidential communication 
through your letter to Sir-' 

I have occasion to see Disraeli very often about-’s 

affairs, about which he has been wonderfully kind and 
serviceable, and on these occasions ho always enters on some 
political talk, and in this way we have got into a sort of 
intimacy such as I never thought could have taken place 
between^ us. 

London, November 24<A.—After his failure with Stanley, 
Palmerston applied to Sidney Herbert, who went to Broad- 
lands, but, finding that he and Palmerston could not agree 
upon the subject of war and peace (the details of their 
disagreement I do not know), he declined the offer of the 
Colonial Office. Palmerston then sent for Labouchere, who 
accepted.' He called on me the day after and told me he 
had been to Broadlaiids, that Palmerston had told him every¬ 
thing about the state of affairs and his own views and 
opinions, and, as he could find nothing therein to object 
to, he had aecej)ted the office. As Labouchere is certainly 
moderate, this would indicate more moderation on the part 
of Palmerston than Sidney Herbert found in him, unless 
Labouchere and Sidney Herbert take totally dissimilar views 
of affairs. * ’ 

After this, a few days ago, I had a long conversation with 
George Lewis, who told me that Prance and Austria were 
endeavouring to bring about peaces and that communications 
.were going on between France and our Goverjiment on the 
subject, and he said, moreover, that Palmerston was by no 
mean^ so stiff and so bent on continuing the war as was gene¬ 
rally supposed,. This intelligence appeared to me to exidain 
what I could not understand in his communications with Sidney 
Herbert and Labouchere; for, if the Emperor has really iiiti- 

' [The Eight Hon. Henry Labouehere, horn in 1798, a highly respected 
member of the Whig party, who filled'&any offices in Liberal Govemmenis. 
He was Qre8ted»Baron Taunton on his retirement from office in 1860, and 
died in July I860.] 
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mated to eiir Government his determination to try and make 
peace, Palmerston must needs come down from his very high 
horse and evince a disposition to go along with our Imperial 
ally, who'has got the whole game in his own hands, and whom 
we must perforce follow when he is determined to take his 
own course. Then our waidike propensities may be probably 
restrained by the alarming prospect of financial difficulties 
which Lewis sees looming in the distance. He said to me, 

‘ I am sure I do not know how I shall provide ways and means 
next year, for the enormously high prices will be a gr§at blow 
to consumption, and the money market is in a very ticklish 
state.’ I said, ‘You will have to trust to a great loan,'and 
ten per cent, income tax; ’ to which he assented. They 
have now patched up the Government, by getting Baines to 
take the Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the Cabinet— 
a very respectable man, who cannot speak, and who will be 
of no use to them. Neither he nor Labouchere will add 
much to their strength, but they are both very unexception¬ 
able appointments. I think that, in spite of the undiminished 
violence of the press, the prevailing ox^inion is that there is 
the beginning of a change in the public miiyl, and an in¬ 
cipient desire for peace; and I agree with Disraeli, who 
thinks that, when once the current has fairly turned, it will 
run with great rapidity the other way. . 

* November 27#t.—At length there really does appear to be 
a prospect of putting an end to this odious war, and my 
conjectures of a few days ago are assuming the shape of 
realities. Yesterday morning I met George Lewis in the 
Park and turned back and walked with him to the door of* 
his office, when he told me the exact state of affairs. I had 
received a letter from the Duke of Bedford in the morning, 
who said that Charles Wood, who was at Wo.bnm, had .told 
him the statement in the ‘ Press ’ a week ago was so substan¬ 
tially accurate that they must, he thought, have received 
their information from some french officii source. This 
WU.S in itself .confirmatory of *811 I had already inferred and 
believed. Lewis’s story was this: The Austrians have,franied 
a proposal for peace which they offer to send iS Bussia, and. 
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if slie refuses'it, Austria engages to join the Allies and to 
declare war. The Emperor Napoleon agrees with Austria, 
and is resolved not to go on with the war if peace can be 
arranged on the Austrian terms. This resolutiofi he has 
communicated to us, and invited xis to accede thereto; 
Walewski’s letters are not merely 23ressing, hut even peremj)- 
tory. It is in fact a^cond edition of the Vienna Conference 
and pi’oposals, with this difference, that, while on the last 
occasion the Emperor knocked under to us and reluctantly 
agreed fo go on with the war, ho is now determined to go 
on with it no longer, and requires that we should defer to 
his wishes. Our Government are aware that they have no 
alternative, and that nothing is left for them but to acquiesce 
with a good grace and make the best case they can for them¬ 
selves here, the case being that the Emperor is determined 
to make peace, and that we cannot carry on the war alone. 
This was the amount of Lewis’ information, to which he 
added the expression of his disgust at the pitiful figure we 
cut in the affair, being obliged to obey the commands of 
Louis Naiioleou, and, after our insolence, swagger, and bra¬ 
vado, to subi^'il' to terras of peace which we have already 
scornfully rejected ; all which humiliation, he justly said, was 
the consequence of our plunging into war without any reason 
and in defiance of all prudence and sound policy. Afterwards 
I saw Charles Villiers and had a talk with him. He tol<J 
me Clarendon had been sent for on Sunday to Windsor in a 
gi'oat hjirry to meet Palmerston there. The Queen had re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Emperor, brought by the Duke of 

I Cambridge, which no doubt contained in a jjrivate and 
friendly shape to her the communications which Walewski 
had already made officially to the Government and she wanted 
to know wha^ answer she should send to it. Charles Villiers 
told me that Palmerston had already thrown out a feeler to 
the Cabinet to ascertain if they would be willing to cai-ry on 
the war without Prance, but, this was unanimously declined. 
I can hardly imagine that euen Palmerston really contesu- 
plated, sucli»a desperate course. • 

. Novemhef 29th ,—T met Sidney Herbert last night. He 



December Uh .—At The Grange the last four dajs, whore 
1 found everybody in total ignorance of what is passing about 
peace, except Sidney Herbert, who told me that tjie plan 
is neutralisation. On coming back yesterday I met Lord 
Malmesbury just come from Paris; he is supposed to be’the 
person who supplied all its inlbrmaticm to the ‘ Press ’ paper, 
and I believe it was he. lie coiiflrui(;d the Emperor’s deswo 
for peace, but thought it very doubtful whether Eussia would 
accejit the terms of tlie Allies. He told mo likewise that 
Pelissier has sent word ho is in a fix, as he camiot advance or 
expel the Eussians from their positions; and James Macdonald 
told mo the Duke of Cambridge is going agidn to Paris to 
represent us at a grand council of war to be held there, to 
decide on futui-e operations. If it wore not that the Allies 
seem infallible and invincible, and the Eussians unable to 
accomplish anything, offensive or defensive, I should augur 
very ill from this council of war, for nothing .can be worse 
.than to have a*set of men at Paris forming plans to be 
executed by another set in the Crimea who have had no 
share in the deliberations. 

This morning the Duk/J of Bedford writes me word that 
Westmorland tells him he has heard from Clarendon the , 
state of affairs, and the answer we have sent to Prance, and 
he augurs ill of peace, as he thinks there can be no agree¬ 
ment with Eussia on such terms ; and the ‘ Morning Popt,* 
which has long been quite silent about war or peace, has 
this morning an article which is evidently a regular Palmer- 
stonian manifesto, decidedly adverse to any tope of peace, 
foft it is certain that Eussja wijll continue the war, wiite quo 
fO'ittc, rather than submit, to such conditions as tke ‘Mjpming 
Post’ says we are to impose on her. I am persuaded. 
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Palmerston amd Clarendon will do all tliey eiujiO pre^nt 
pea e being made on any moderate terms, and the only hope 
is ’ lat the Empbror Napoleorf may take the matter into his 
or i hands and employ a dome violence to compel*us to give 

Wi y. 

December 5th .—I met Charles Villiers last night, who 
told me a good deal of what is going on, and cleared np 
some matters. The Austrian proposal transmitted here by 
+he Emperor Napoleon was considered by the Cabinet and 
sent back with amendments—that is, it w'as made more 
stringent. The Emperor consented to send it so amended 
to Vienna, and it remains to bo seen what course Austria 
will take—whether she will send it in its present shape to 
Ei-'ssia or adhere to her own edition, and whether, if she does 
scud it she will (supposing it to be rejected) join the Allies 
and declare war. The latter, I think, she will not do, nor 
be bound to do. Next is the question what the Eraj)eror 
Napoleon will do if Austria declines to adopt the amended 
version, or if Kussia should rei>ly she would take the original 
jroposal, but not our amendments. The Emperor is cer- 
tai. j very anxious to make peace, and when he is bent upon 
a thing he generally does it, and my ow opinion and hope 
is that he will refuse to give way to us now as he did Last 
May. It is universally admitted that every man in France 
desires peace ardently. There is, Oharles.Villiers tells ma, 
great uneasiness amongst Palmerston’s adherents, and some 
idea that, if jjeace cannot be had on the terms he has insisted 
on, heViU be no party to makiijg it, and if the majority of 
the Cabinet are for taking the original terms proposed, sup¬ 
posing the Emperor Napoleon again to press their accejjtance, 
that'he will resign, throw himself on the popular enthusiasm 
for the war, and leave his colleagues to make an unpopular 
peace. If Palmerston was forty instead of seventy ho would 
probably do this; but he has not time to wait for fresh com- 
bihatlons and* to speculate on distant chances, so he will 
probably consent to make pe^co if he is obliged by Eranoe 
to do^ so, ivnd trust to fortune to. enable him to reconcile 
Parliament , 0 ,nd the country to it. This is rendered more 
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likely by ©israeli having made a commnnication to the 
Government that he and Stanley will be rfady to support 
any peace they may now make. 

Becemter Gth .—I saw George Lewis yesterday, who told 
me the state of affairs so far as he recollects it; but it is 
evident that he takes but a secondary interest in the details 
of diplomacy, however anxious he may be about the results, 
and what passed shows the extreme diflSculty of keeping 
clear of mistakes, even when one’s information is derived 
from the best sources. He said he did not think .Russia 
would accejit the offered terras, and Clarendon thought not 
also. The terms which it will be most difficult for her to 
swallow are the neutralisation of the Black Sea, which as 
worked out is evideutl)' worse than limitation, /or she is to 
have no fortress and no arsenal there, so that she will, in 
fact, be quite defenceless, while the other Powers can at any 
time collect fleets in the Bosphorus and attack her coasts 
when they please. Then she is to cede half Bessarabia to 
the Turks, including the fortress of Ismail, the famous con¬ 
quest of Souvaroff when he wrote to the Empress Catherine, 

‘ L’orgueilleuse Ismailoff est a vos pieds ; ’ and^they are not 
to repair Boinarsnnd, or erect any fortress on the Aland 
Isles. The alterations we made in the scheme sent to us 
were not important, and what surprised me much was, the 
terms, instead ofr being tendered by Austria, were concocted 
at Paris by Walewski and the Ein 2 )eror—at least so Walewski 

asserts, but there must I think be some incoi'rectncss in this, 
... ' . 
for it'is irojiossible to doubt that the Emperor and Austria 

really concerted them between themselves, though Walewski ,, 
may have had a hand in the matter isr some way. How¬ 
ever, the terms are gone or going directly to St. Petersburg. 

I earnestly hope thej' may be accepted, be th^y what they 
may. Russia is to be asked whether she will take them 
Yes or No, and, upon the preliminaries being signed, hpslili- 
ties will cease. I asked if Russiii might not accept as a 
basis, and negotiate as to uiodifleation and details, but 
Lewis professed not to Knderstand how this is,*'or whether 
her acceptance generally would or not bind her to all the . 
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conditions precisely as they are set forth. He Jrnows No¬ 
thing in fact of diplomacy and its niceties and operations. 

Lord John Russell met Olarendon at Windsor Castle,' 
hut refused to hear what Clarendon offered to tell him of the 
state of the negotiation; he thought he should compromise 
his own independent action if he did. He says, ‘ Were peace 
‘ to be made on the fyur points newly explained and enlarged, 
‘ I would do nothing but apj)laud and support.’ The only 
men Lord John coinmnnicated with at Windsor were Cavour 
and Azeglio. He; writes: ‘ I asked Cavour what was the 
language of the Emperor of the French; he said it was to 
this effect: Franco had made great efforts and sacrifices, she 
would not continue them for the sake of conquering the 
Crimea; the alternative was such a peace as can now bo 
had by moans of Austria, or an extension of the war for 
Poland,’ etc. Tlie Sardinians, Ministers and King, arc 
openly and warmly for tlie latter course!. I suspect Palmer¬ 
ston would wish the war to glide impercei)tibly into a war 
of nationalities, as it is called, but would not like to 2 )rofess 
it oiieuly now. I am convinced such a war might suit 
Nai)oleon and the King of Sardinia, but would bo very 
dangerous fOr us in many ways. Cavonr says if peace is 
made without anything being done for Italy, there will be 
a revolution there. Clarendon is incredulous. 

London, Veeember llf/i.—I met Clarcndpii at the TravoV 
lers’ on Friday evening, and had a talk with him. He did 
not seem inclined to enter much ijito the question of peace 
and war, but he told me that Buol declared most solemnly 
that he had had no communication with Russia about the 
terms, and that he had only slight hopes that peace might 
be made. Of the terms themselves Clarendon did not say a 
word. He talked a great deal about the King of Sardinia, 
an’d gave me'an account of his conversations both with the 
Ki*g and Cavour. He thinks well of the King, and that he 
is* in-ielligent,* and he has a very high opinion indeed of 

• 

• [The Kinp of Sardiiii.a, Victor arrived in ICngland on tlie 

30th rfjiveinbtr, accompanied hy his Ministsir,M. de Civoiir. Lord Claren¬ 
don and Lord John Russell were invited to Windsor to meet the King.] 
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Cavour, and was especially struck with his knowledge of 
England, and our Constitution and constitutional history. I 
was much amused, after all'the praises that have been 
lavished oh Sardinia for the noble part she has played and 
for taking up arms to vindicate a great principle in so nn- 
selfish a manner, that she has after all a keen view to her 
own interest, and wants some solid pudding as well as so 
much empty praise. The King asked Clarendon what the 
Allies meant to do for him, and whether he might not expect 
some territorial advantage in return for his services. Qlaren- 
don told him this was out of the question, and that, in the 
state of their relations with Austria, they could hold out no 
such expectation; and he put it to the King, supposing 
negotiations for peace were to take place, and he wished his 
pretensions to be put forward by us, what he would himself 
suggest that a British Minister could say for him; and the 
King had the candour to say he did not know what answer 
to give. Cavour urged the same thing, and said the war had 
already cost them forty millions of francs, instead of twenty- 
five which they had borrowed for it and was the original 
estimate, and they could only go on with it by another loan 
and fresh taxes, and he did not know how he should propose 
these to the Chambers without having something advan¬ 
tageous to offer to his own country, some Italian acquisition. 
They would ask fer what object of their’s the war was carried 
on, and what they had to gain for all their sacrifices and 
exertions. Clarendon said they must be satisfied with the 
glory they had acquired and the high honour their conduct 
had .conferred on them; but Cavour, while he said he did not 
repent the part they had taken, thought his countrymen 
would be very little satisfied to have spent so much mbuey 
and to continue to spend more without gaining some Italian 
object. They complained that Austria had, without any 
right, for a long time occupied a part of the Papal territory, 
and suggested she should be con^elled to retitfe from it*; but 
Clarendon reminded him that France had done the same, and 
that this was a very ticklioh question to stir. _ 

The King and his people are far better satisfied with their 
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reception here- than in France, where, under much external 
civility, there was very little cordiality, the Emperor’s inti¬ 
mate relations with Austria reudering him little inclined to¬ 
wards the Kedmontese. Here the Queen was wonderfully 
cordial and attentive; she got up at four in the morning to 
see him depart. His Majesty appears to be frightful in per¬ 
son, but a great, strong, burly, athletic man, brusque in his 
manners, unrefined in his conversation, very loose in his 
conduct, and very eccentric in his habits. When he was at 
Paris his talk in society amused or terrified everybody, but here 
he seemfe to have been more guarded. It was amusing to see 
all the religious societies hastening with their addresses to 
him, totally forgetting that he is the most debauched and 
dissolute fellow in the world; but the fact of his being ex¬ 
communicated by the Pope and his waging war with the 
ecclesiastical power in his own country covers every sin 
against morality, and he is a great hero with the Low 
Church people and Exeter Hall. My brother-in-law said 
that he looked at Windsor more like a chief of the Heruli 
or Longobardi than a modern Italian prince, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland declared that, of all the Knights of 
the Garter shA had seen, he was the only one who seemed as 
if he would have the best of it with the Dragon. 

My hopes of peace wax fainter. Everybody seems to 
think there is no chance of Eussia aeccpting,,our terms, or of. 
her proposing any that the Allies would accept. Lewis told 
me yesterday evening that he expected nothing, and that 
Eussia had now made known (but in what way ho did, not 
say) that she was disposed to treat. Meanwhile Palmerston 
’continues to put articles in the ‘ Morning Post ’ full of arro¬ 
gance < and jactance, and calculated to raise obstacles to 
peace. I told Lewis so, and he said it was very foolish, and 
that’he held v6ry different language in the Cabinet, but this 
is only like what he did in ’41, when he used to agree to 
certain* things with his colleagues and then put violent 
articles in the ‘ Morning Chrbjjicle ’ totally at variance witii 
the views an^ resolutions of the Ca]?inet. Labouchere told 
me tha^ he thought the condition of the cession of Ismail 
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mv livm wmpiewif dashed, for Lewis told me hsi uight 
t^vat lie thonglit the terms were at last prettj well agreed 
\ipon between England, France, and Austria. I was greatJj 
surprised, for 1 thought they had beeivagreed upon long age 
aud must bo by this time on their way to St. Petersburg. I 
said so; and he replied, ‘Oh no, they are only just on the 
point of being settled.’ It was quite extinordinaiy, he said, 
bow eager Palmerston was for pursuing the war. I fathered 
from him that our Government has been vehemently urging 
that of France, through Cowley, to be firm in pressing the 
most stringent terms on Eussia, and particularly not to 
consent to any negotiation, and t(j compel hef to accept or 
refuse, I said this was not reasonable, and that wo had no 
right to propose the terms as an ultimatum. That, ho 
replied, was exactly what we were doing, that Cowley was 
very urgent with the Emperor, who appeared to be intimi¬ 
dated by him, and that he was evidently very much in awe 
of England and afraid of having any difference with us. I 
said I could not believe that the Emperor wbuld not leave 
himself a loophole, and if, as was most probable, Eussia de¬ 
clined the terms, but offered to negotiate, that he would 
, agree to that course, which, however, Lewis clearly thought 
he would not do against our inclination. I was greatly sur¬ 
prised to hear this, because I had a strong impression that 
the,Emperor, when he really desired anything very much 
(as I believe that he did this peace), would obstinately per¬ 
severe in it; and it seems so obviously his interest to gratify* 
his own people rather than to be led by this country,,that I 
was persuaded he never would consent to tliis proposal being 
nn, dernier mot, and thus to ensure the failure 6f the attelnpt. 
Palmerston, who is the most obstinate man alive in precsing 
any object he has once set his mind upon, was sure to press 
tljje French Government with' the utmost vehemence and 
pertinacity as soon as he found there was a chance of 
making them yield to his will. 
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Decenh&r 17<fe.— This morning ^he two new volumes df 
Macaulay’s History came forth. The circumstances of thifl^ 
publication are, I ’believe, unprecedented in literary histoiy} 
25,000 copies are given out, and the weight of the%)olcs is 
fifty-six tons. Tho interest and curiosity which it excites 
are prodigious, and they afford the most complete testimony to 
Ms immense popularity and the opinion entertained by the 
world of his works already published. His profits will be 
very great, and he will receive them in various shapes. But 
the.'e is too much reason to apprehend that these may be 
the last volumes of his history that the world will see, still 
more that they are the last that will be read by me and 
people of my standing. Six years have elapsed since the 
appearance of the first volumes, and these two only advance 
about ten years. He announced at the outset that he 
meant to bring down the history of England to a period 
within the memory of persons still living, but his work has 
already so much expanded, and of course will do so still 
more from the accumulation of materials as ho advances, 
that at his present rate of progress he must live much 
beyond tho ordinary duration of human life, and retain all 
his faculties a‘s long, to have any chance of accomplishing 
his original design; and he is now in such a precarious state 
of health that in all human probability he will not live many 
years. It is melancholy to think that so gifted an intellect. 
should be airestcd by premature decay, and such a mag¬ 
nificent undertaking should be overthrown by physical infir¬ 
mities, a!hd be limited to the inoportfons of a splendid fragnvsnt. 
He is going to quit Parliament and to reside in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. 

This morning the ‘Morning Post’ has published the 
terms which are ofiered by the Allies and are now on their 
way’from Vienna to St. Petersburg. They were already pretty 
well 'known, but it is the first time that Palmerston (for the 
artifcle ’is evidently his own) has announced them so openly 
and distinctly, and they verbis that it is an Ulti¬ 

matum which is sent to St. Petersburg. I believe this course 
to be unprec(*dented, and it is certainly unfair. If Eussia 

VOIy 1. X 
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had a,pplicd to the Allies and expressed a desile for peace, if 
she had asked them on what terms they would consent to 
terminate the war, it would llhve been quite fair and reason¬ 
able that they should hare stated the precise conditions, 
adding if they pleased that tliey would consent to no 
others and to no change whatever in them, though it may 
be doubted if it would be wise to be thus peremptory. But 
to send to Russia and propose to her to make peace, and 
accompany the proposal with an Ultimatum and an announce¬ 
ment that they would listen to no remonstrances or sugges¬ 
tions, much less any alterations, and that she must say Yes 
or No at once, is a stretch of arrogance and dictation not 
justified by the events of the war and the relative conditions 
of the belligerents, or bj’ any usage or jiroccdent that I ever 
heard of. 

Reports are very rife of the distressed state of Russia 
and of her inability to make head any longer against the 
Allies, but very little is really known of the condition of 
the country, of its remaining resources, and of the disposition 
of the people. Nobody can doubt that the terms are deeply 
humiliating to the pride of such a Power, which has been 
long accustomed to stand in so high a position and hold 
such lofty language; and if she consents to accept the 
offered terms, it must be that her enormous losses have 
' really incapacitated her for going on with the war, and that 
her Government is conscious that the next campaign will be 
still more disastrous to her than the two preceding ones 
have been. I have very, little doubt that Palmers'ton has 
hastened to publish these terms in hopes that they may^ 
find acceptance with a considerable part of the public here, 
and that they may the more tightly bind the Emperor 
Napoleon, and, in the event of Russia sending any conditional 
acceptance and proposing to treat, that he may be unable 
to enter into any negotiation whatever. It has surprised me 
that he should have so completely given way to Palmefttoh as 
ha has done; . 

December 21st. —The. poet Rogers died two dfys ago at the 
age of 93. I have known him all my life, and at times lived 
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in a good deal’of intimacy with him, but for some years pa!bt 
he had so great an aversion to me that I kept away from him 
and never saw anything of hin/.' He was an old man when 
I first made his acquaintance between thirty and forty years 
ago, or probably more. He was then very agreeable, though 
peculiar and eccentric; he was devoured by a morbid vanity, 
and could not endure any a 2 ipearance of indifference or 
slight in society. Ho was extremely touchy, and always 
wanted to be flattered, but above all to be listened to, very 
angry and mortified when he was not the principal object in 
society, and jirovoked to death when the uproarious merri¬ 
ment of Sydney Smith or the voluminous talk of Macaulay 
overwhelmed him and engrossed the company; he had a 
great friendship nevertheless for Sydney Smith, but he 
nover liked Macaulay. 1 never pretended, or could pretend, 
to be a rival to him, but I was not a patient and attentive 
listener to him, and that was what affronted him and caused 
hig dislike to me as well as to anyone else of whom ho had 
the same reason to complain. His voice was feeble, and it 
has been said that his bitterness and caustic remarks arose 
from the necessity of his .attracting attention by the pungency 
of his conversation. He was undoubtedly a very clever and 
accomidishcd man, with a great deal of taste and know¬ 
ledge of the world, in the best of which he had passed his 
life. He was hospitable, generous, and (jharitable, with, 
some weaknesses, many merits, and large abilities, and he 
was the last survivor of the generation to which he be¬ 
longed.* , , 

j The Gi'ove, December 23rd.—Came here for Christmas. 
No other guests but the family. We have had some talk 
about the peace 2 Wf*positions and other odds and ends. 
Clarendon told me that Walewski and Persigny are bitter 
enemies, and their estrangement the greater because Wa- 
lewSlci is a corrnijt jobber and speculator, and Persigny an 

' [Samuel Ilogere, tlio author cS the Pleaeures of Memory (which was 
published in 1702), was horn at Stok<? Newington in 1702. llis father 
a bankei;, and 4ie remained a partner in the* bank all his life. Jle died on 
December 18,1^5.] 
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lionest man. When Dronjn de Lhnys resigned the Foreign 
OfiSce, much to the Emperor’s annoyance and regret, he 
did not know where to find a man, and he determined 
to appoint Walewski because he knew not whom else to 
take. Not choosing to send the offer to him through 
Dronyn, he employed Cowley, and requested him to telegraph 
in cypher to Clarendon a request that Cowley would send 
for Walewski and communicate to him the Emperor’s in¬ 
tentions. A curious shift to be reduced to, but throughout 
the Eastern Question Cowley has acted the part of^ Foreign 
Minister to the Emperor almost as much as that of Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Lewis this morning recapitulated to me the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of the overtures from France about peace. It 
arrived here on a Saturday ; was submitted to the Queen on 
Sunday, who approved of it; on Monday (or Tuesday) it was 
read to the Cabinet, when no discussion took place, but 
Palmerston shortly said, without giving any reasons, that, he 
thought we must agree to the proposal, which was generally 
concurred in. The next day there was another Cabinet, 
when they examined in detail all the articles and discussed 
them. A few alterations were made, none of which were of 
any importance except the Bomarsund question. The ces¬ 
sion of Bessarabia and the neutralisation of the Black Sea 
, both formed part of the original proposal, and the latter was 
particularly insisted upon, and reasoned out at considerable 
length by France, for it turns out that the Emperor has 
never had so much in view the object of maJdng peace (not 
expecting, nor ever having expected, that these proposals,, 
would be accepted) as the object of securing the active co¬ 
operation of Austria, which he expects to do. Austria en¬ 
gages, if Russia refuses the conditions, to put an end to diplo¬ 
matic relations between the two Empires, and Napoleon 
thinks this cannot fail to end in hostilities, and to this eiten- 
sion of the alliance he looks for bringing theVar to a*Conclu- 
sion. He thinks, moreover, that, when Austria has declared 
war, Russia will attack .her defenceless frontiers and, that as 
any attack upon Austria will compel the whole ef Germany tp 
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assist her and’to take part in the war against Russia, this offer 
will lead to Prussia and the whole of the German States being 
engaged on the side of the AUies, and that such a confederacy 
cannot fail to bring the war to a successful issue, because 
Russia would be absolutely incapable of offering any resistance 
to it. This is a new view of the policy and motives of France, 
but I very much doubt if the whole of the Emperor’s scheme 
will be realised. Even though Austria may take up arms, 
it is probable that Russia will act strictly on the defensive, 
and will avoid giving any cause to the German States to 
depart from their neutrality. We both agreed that the con¬ 
duct of Austria is quite inexplicable, and that Russia will 
never forgive her for the part she has acted and is acting 
now. 

The Grove, December 24sth. —George Lewis and I have been 
w&lking and talking together all the morning. He is fully as 
pacific as I am, and entertains exactly the same thoughts that 
I,do, of the egregious folly of the war, of the delusion under 
which the English nation is labouring, and of the wickedness of 
the press in practising upon the popular credulity in the way 
it has done. He seems to like to talk to me on this subject, 
because he c4n talk freely to me, which he could hardly do 
with any of his own colleagues, still less in any other society. 
This morning he again recurred to the circumstances of the 
negotiations now going on, and he gave ijje an account of 
the transaction which puts the whole thing in a very ridicu¬ 
lous light, which would be very comical if it were not so very 
tragical. ‘Think,’ he said, ‘that this is a war carried on 
for the independence of Turkey, and we, the Allies,’are bound 
to Turkey by mutual obligations not to make peace but by 
common consent and concurrence. Well, we have sent an 
offer of peace to Russia of which the following are among 
the terms: 'Vi^'e propose that Turkey, who possesses one half 
of the Black Sea coast, shall have no ships, no ports, and no 
arSenils in that sea; and then there are conditions about the 
Christians who are subjects of Turkey, and others about the 
mouths of, the Danube, to whiqh part of tha Turkish 
^dominions are contiguous. Now in all these stipulations so 
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inlimately concerning Turkey, for whose independence we 
are fighting, Turkey is not allowed to have any voice what¬ 
ever, nor has she ever been allowed to be*made acquainted 
with whart is going on, except through the newspapers, where 
the Turkish Ministers may have read what is passing, like 
other people. When the French and Austrian terms were 
discussed in the Cabinet, at the end of tiie discussion someone 
modestly asked whether it would not be proper to communi¬ 
cate to Musurus (the Turkish Ambassador in London) what 
was in agitation and what had been agreed upon, to which 
Clarendon said he saw no necessity for it whatever; and 
indeed that Musurus had recently called upon him, when he 
had abstained from giving him any information whatever of 
what was going on. Another time, somebody suggesting in 
the Cabinet that we were bound to Turkey by treaty not 
to make peace without her consent, Palmerston, who iS a 
great stickler for Turko}*, said very quietly that there would 
be no difficulty on that score; in point of fact, the Turk 
evidently 

‘Stands like a cypher in the groat account.’ 

Tlie Grove, December 2Gth .—Since I hale been here 
Clarendon has resumed all his old habits of communication 
and confidence with me, has told me everything and shown 
^me everything that is interesting and curious. I wish I 
could remember it all. Such fragments as have remained in 
my memory I will jot down here as they recur to me. Hero 
tiro letters from Sejonour at Vienna describing his gocfl recep¬ 
tion there, gracious from the Court, and cordially civil from 
the great society, especially from Mettomich who seems to' 
have given the mot d’ordre. Metternich talked much to Sey¬ 
mour of his jjast life and recollections, complimented him for 
his reports of conversations with the Fmperor'Nicholas,‘and 
said that many years ago the Emperor had talked to*him 
(Metternich) about Turkey in the same strain, and uted<the 
same expression about ‘ le malade ’ and ‘ I’homme malade, 
when Metternich asked ^him ‘Est-ce que Votre^ Majestd en 
parle comme son medecin ou comme son hdi;j,tier?’ Also 
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letters from BJoom field (Berlin) and from Bnclianan (Copen¬ 
hagen) with different opinions as to the probability of Bussia 
accepting or refusing—the forflier for, the second against; 
some curious letters from Cowley, full of his indignation 
against Walewshi; the quarrels of Persigny and Walewski; 
the perplexity of the Emperor, his desire for peace, his hopes 
that Bussia may lend a favourable ear to the proposals; 
Cowley’s suspicions of Walewsld, and in a smaller degree of 
the Emperor himself, especially of His Majesty’s communi¬ 
cations with Seebacb,tbe Saxon Minister, and not impossibly 
through him with St. Petersburg. 

A curious anecdote showing the strange terms the parties 
concerned are on: One day Cowley was with Walewski (at 
the time the question of terms was going on between France 
ai:d Austria) and the courier from Vienna was announced. 
Walewski begged Cowley, who took up his hat, not to go 
awaj-, and said he should see what the courier brought. He 
oppned the despatches and gave them to Cowley to read, 
begging him not to tell the Emperor he had seen them. In 
the afternoon Cowley saw the Emperor, who had then got 
the despatches; the Emperor also gave them to Cowley to 
read, desiring *him not to let Walewski know he had shown 
them to him! 

There has been a dreadful rixe between Walewski and 
Persigny. I have forgotten exactly the pstfticular causes,* 
but the other day Persigny went over to Paris partly to 
complain of Walewski to the Emperor. He would not go 
near Wklewski, and told the Emperor he should not f the 
Emperor, however, made them both meet in his Cabinet the 
next day, when a violent scene took place between them, 
and Persigny said to Walewski before his face all that he 
had before said behind his back; and he had afterwards a 
very long conversation with the Emperor, in which he told 
him •plainly what danger he was in from the corruption and 
bad; ch%,racter ctf his entourage, that he had never had any¬ 
thing about him bat adventurers who were bent on making 
their own fortunes by every sort qf infamous agiotage and 
speculation, by which the Imperial Crown was placed in 
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imminent danger. ‘I myself,’ Persigny said,'‘am nothing 
hut an adventurer, vrho have passed through every sort of 
vicissitude; but at all events* people have discovered that I 
have clean hands and do not bring disgrace on your Govern¬ 
ment, like so many others, by my profligate dishonesty.’ 
'Well,’ said the Emperor, ‘but what am I to do? ,What 
remedy is there for such a state of things ? ’ Persigny re¬ 
plied that he had got the remedy in his head, but that the 
time was not come yet for revealing his ideas on the subject. 

As we went to town, we talked over the terms proposed 
to Prussia. Clarendon said he could not understand the 
poUcy of Austria nor what she was driving at. She had 
entered very heartily into plans of a compulsory and hostile 
character against Russia, who would never forgive her, espe¬ 
cially for proposing the cession of Bessarabia. I said I 
thought the most objectionable item of their propositions 
(and I believed the most unprecedented) was the starting by 
making it an Ultimatum. He replied that it was Austria who 
tendered the Ultimatum, and that it was not exactly so, the 
sharp edge having been rounded off by the mode to be 
adopted, which was as follows: Esterhazy was to communi¬ 
cate the project to the Cabinet of St. Petersbu'fg, and say he 
had reason to believe that the Allies would be willing to make 
peace on those terms; he was then to wait nine days. If 
in that time the Russian Government replied by a positive 
negative, he was, as soon as he got this notification, to quit 
St. Petersburg with all his embassy; if no answer was 
returned at the end of nine days, he was to signify that his 
orders were to ask for an answer in ten days, and if at the 
end thereof the answer was in the negative, or there was no 
answer, he was to come away, so that there was to be no 
Ultimatum in the first instance. ‘But,’ I said, ‘what if 
Russia proposed some middle course and offered to nego¬ 
tiate?’ ‘His instructions were not to agree to tSiis.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘but when you abstain from callirfg this 
ar Ultimafum, it is next to impossible that Russia should 
not propose to negotiate, and if she does beg that her pro¬ 
posal may be conveyed to the Allies before everything is 
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closed, it will 4)e very difficult to refuse this; an4 is it ribt 
probable that France and Austria will both vote for entering 
into pourparlers ; and, if they) do, can you refuse S' ’ He 
seemed struck with this, and owned that it was vary likely 
to occur, and that, if it did, we should be obliged to enter 
into negotiation. So probable does this contingency appear, 
that there has already been much discussion as to who shall 
go from hence to the Congress, if there is one. I said he 
had much better go himself. He expressed great dislike to 
the ide^ but said the Queen and Prince wished him to go, 
and that Cowley urged him also, and was desirous of going 
with him. I see he has made up his mind to prevent any 
negotiation if he can, and, if it is unavoidable, to take it in 
hand. 

This afternoon Persigny arrived from Paris and came 
directly to the Foreign Office. The Emperor had given him 
an account of his interview with M. de Seebach,* who had 
gone off directly afterwards rid Berlin to St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor told him to do all he could to induce the Eussian 
Government to consent to the terms, and to assure them that, 
if they did not, it would be long enough before they would 
have any other chance of making peace ; that he wished for 
peace, but tliat above everything else he was desirous of main¬ 
taining unimpaired his alliance and friendshi]] with England; 
that England liad most fairly and in a very friendly spirit 
entered into his difficulties and his wishes; that she was a 
C'onstitutional country with a Government responsible to Par¬ 
liament, and that he was bound in honour to enter in like 
manner into the obligations and necessities of this Govern¬ 
ment. They had had some differences of opinion which were 
entirely reconciled; they were now agreed as one man, and 
no power on earth should induce him to separate himself 
from England or to take any other line than that to which 
he Lad bound himself in conjunction with her. This an¬ 
nouncement, which the Emperor made with great energy, 
carried consternation to the mind of Seebach, and he re- 

[M. de Stdbach was the Saxon Minietev.in I’aris, through -nhom many 
of these commurications passed.] 
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sofred to lose no time in getting to St. Petergbni'g to make 
known the Emperor’s intentions. 

It is thus evident that ISie Emperor’s* mind is divided 
between his anxiety to make peace and his determination to 
have no difference with England; but his desire for peace 
must be great when, as Clarendon assures me, it was not 
without difficulty that he ivas deterred from ordering his 
army away from the Crimea. The feeling here towards the 
Emperor seems to be one of liking and reliance, not unac¬ 
companied with doubt and suspicion. He is not exempt 
from the influence of his entonutge, though he is wefl aware 
how corrupt that is, and he listens willingly to Cowley and 
to whatever the English Government and the Queen say to 
liim, but his own people eternally din into his ears that we 
are urging him on to take a part injurious to his own and to 
French interests for our own puri>oses, and because our 
Government is itself under the influence of a profligate press 
and a deluded people; and although he knows that thope 
who tell him tliis are themselves working for their own 
private interests, he knows also that there is a great deal of 
truth in what they say. His own position is very strange, 
insisting upon being his own Minister and directing every¬ 
thing, and at the same time from indolence and ignorance 
incapable of directing affairs himself, yet having no confi- 
/lence in those 4e employs. The consequence is that a great 
deal is ill done, much not done at all, and a good deal done 
that he Icnows nothing about, and ho is surrounded with 
quarrels, jealousies, and ^ruggles for influence amf power 
both between his own Ministers and between them and the 
foreign dijiloiuatists at his Court. 

We have Imd a good deal of talk about Palmerston. 
Clarendon says nothing can go on better than he and 
Palmerston do together. They seldom meet except in the 
Cabinet, and their communications go on by notes bettfeen 
Downing Street and Piccadillj'. Palmerstcto, much* mbre 
mederate arid reasonable tlis^i* he used to be, sometimes 
suggests things or expregsions in despatches, which Claren¬ 
don always adopts or declines according to hie own ideas,^ 
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and Palmerston never insists. Palmerston is n(fsv on very 
good terms witlj tlie Queen, which is, though he does not 
know it, greatly attributable t8 Clarendon’s constant endea¬ 
vours to reconcile her to him, always telling her e^^erything 
likely to ingratiate Palmerston with her, and showing her 
any letters or notes of his calculated to please her ; but he 
says it is impossible tb conceive the hatred with which he is 
regarded on the Continent, particularly all over Germany. 
An agent of his (Chu'endon’s) who, he says, has supplied 
him with much useful information, has reported to him that 
he finds the old feeling of antipathy to Palmerston as strong 
and as general as ever, and tliat it is as much on the part of 
the people as of the Governments, both thinking they have 
been deceive^ and thrown over by him. 
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T«c»n^,A 4 !WU), M-A. Ct. Sfo. yj. W. 
AnuMA-^h'B MiBifJSJirTs os Pmy, 

SICS m PATOBAt PUICOSOFm. By 
SltH-AHMorr, M. 1 ). EditedByA. Baini 
IX.D, #nd A. S. Txvioa, M.fi. F.R.S. 
Weodctatt. Ciowa Sva, iti.’id. 

« 

Ashlm — iVbm ow Physiology 
sox nm Vss os Stirgsitrs PsasAXma 
soxSrAmNATlotr, WithiMWoodcau. 
By HSSRV AsHSV, M.D. Fcp. *to. $s. 

Mbisyaia&'Wnsbt—rfiEP/seAsrs 
os CbildSbk, Medical and Surgical. 
By Henky Ashby, M.l). und Gto. A. 
WeIOHI, B.A. F.R.C.b. [Niarfy ready. 

Atelier (The) flu l-ys} or, an Art 

Student m the Heign of Terror. By the 
Author of ‘ MidemotseUe hlon. ’ Crown 
8 yd. xa dif. 

Bacon.—: 7 >w Works and Life of. 

Comflbte Works. Edited by 
R. L. Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath, 7 vols. Svo. £3. ijr. 6d. 

ZdETfERS AND Life, including all 
, HIS Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
SMiDMiJO. 7 vols. Svo. £a. 4». 

Sirs Mss A YS ; with Annotations. By 
RlCRAEtfWaATElY, D.D., Svo. lOir. id. 

The Essays) with Intyoduction, 
Jfotee, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
ib.D. X vdIs. fqi. Svo. price dr. 'Text 
and Index otdy, without Introduction 
and Notes, in t yd. fcp. Svo, xr. bd. 

Bagebot^W>SKS by Walter 

EAGEfiaT, M.4<. 

SiOGRAPNiCAE Studies. Svo. ixy. 

Eaaroifie SroDiis. Svo, iw. U. 

, ZiTSXASySroDms, ,aftt!Js.Syax8y. 

The PosTDiAfES of Msexesh Po- 
, imCAl ScoNOftY. Cnrirh *vo. at W 


The BAI>MmTOhr UB9A1IT. 

editeit bYrihe Does or BiAtifoET.C^ 
aailxted ny AirnEo E. Tr WatsOh 
HDunttag'.. By (te Dbkb or Beaw- 
WkT, TC.G. a^ MoyrsEAY Mo«ub. 

' TOdt 53 IllusltdtioBs by J. Stuigess, J, 
CharU^aoi Agnes M.Biiidul{di, Ctmrii 
Svo. id>. 6d, , 

FlshitiR. By H. Chomjonbbi^' 

Peiweu. , ” 

Vd. i, Salmon, Tycpi, and Graytiqg; 

With 150 Illustrationt. Ct, Svo, lOr. 6d. 
VoJ. II. PAe and other Cbarse Fish, 
'^ith SS'IilustrXtioDs.' Cr. Svo. lOr. 6d. 

Bating and Stetplecha^ge, By 
the Earl of Suffplk akd Berkshire, 
\V. G. CMVEiii, Ac. With 5^ lUnstra* 
Uons ^ J.'Stui^ess. Cr. Svo. lOf. 
Shootitti. By Lord Wawingham 
and SttRALPH Payne-Gall^sy, Bait. 
With 21 full-page lUvstrations and 149 
Woodcuts by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, C. 
Whynwexi I. G. MUIals, &c.‘ 

Vol. I. ^leld and Covert. Cr.Svo. lor.dtf. 
Vpl.in Moor and Marsh. Cr. 8vo«ioi. ^ 
Cycling, ^By Viscount Bury, 
iLc.m,G. ana G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Platts and 61 Woodcuts hy Vi»»H»it 
Bury and Joseph Fcanell. ^Cr. Svo. lOr. 

Athletics and Footbailv By 

Montaobe SiftAESBiN. With 6 lull- 
page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts by 
Stanley Berkeley, and fiom Photographs 
byG. Iditcbell. Ci. Svo. tor. dd 
Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. 

With 10 foil-page Illustrations and 39 
Woodcuts in the Text. Cr. Svo. tor. & 

Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the 
Hon, R. H. Lyttelton. With 11 full- 
uagfe Illustrations and 52 Woodcuts in the 
Text, by Lucien Davis. Cr. Svo. tor. 6d. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beau- 

tort With Illustrations by J. Stmgess 
and G. Ti, Giles, Crowp Svo. lor. & 

[In the prtu. 

Riding. By the E^hl <w Suffolk 
AND Beekshieb and W, R, Vitia. 
Crown Svo, tier, 841 ' [TatAeprm. 

Fencing,Bo)ci!|g,aQdWresUiiig. 

By F. C: GSOWe, WALTEB H. Pouaxx, 
WAITER AsMSfEONO, and M, PeEvost. 

' (As /At jAfANf 

Teabis, tmn Tennis, Rae- 

^lets, itsd Btnar B/Jouak Mar- 
shall. * 

•■Oolf. By HomcrG, IluTCHtssotf, 

and other WrittliX, t/n pnfaraHm. 

Yachting. By Barit &ia8&b¥, lord 

IhtiitEiy^N, End,other 'Bmtojh 



a»«IWL--/*^£vW‘i> vxms TUB 
•Ttwots, with » Sucdhict Accost «* 
th« E»rli(!r Historjr. "Sff KiCBA»D BiC' 
WELL, S. A Volj. I. «ii 4 It'FtoiB th* 
&9t mru^n of thoHorthineB j'eac 
»S 78 - 2 vols. Svb. j2£> 1 

Baia.— Wombs "w ALMXMSSBtf 
Baht, LL.D. 

MsmAi. AND Moral Sciemb. 
Ctpwn Svo. lot. 6<f. 

SBKSESASDTmlmSLLBCT. 8 vO.I 5 i. 
BmOTIOSS and TffE WlL^. 8V0. 15f. 

Logic, Dcovctivb and Imucrivs. 
Past I, Deductum, PAEr II. In- 
ductim, 6 j. 6 d. ' 

Practicam Essays. Cr. 8vo. 4i. (ii. 

Baker.—W ombs BY S/s S. W.Baksr. 
Migut Years ib Cbylob. Crown 

8vo. WootlcnK St. 

Tub Eifls and tub Hovno in 
Cbylon. CtownBvo. Woodcuts. 51. 

Bale. —A Handbook nor Stea si 

Users; being Not« oh bteam Engine 
and BoUei Management and bteam 
Boiler Explosions. By M. Fowls Bale, 
M.I.M.JE. A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. Svo.zr 6<f. 

Ball — Works by mi: Hr. Hon. J. T. 

Ball, LL.D. H.C.L. 

The Reformed C§urch of Irfl-^nd 
{1537-1886). Svo. 7J. bd. 

Historical Revifw of tiij Liois. 

LATIYB SVSILMS OPFRiT/V! /V IRF- 
LAKD, from the Invasion of lUnry the 
Second to theUnion’fi 172-1800). 8vo. 6 s. 

Barker. —A Snort Manual of 

SmOlCAL OFbRAriONS. By A. E. J. 
BAEKERfF.R-C.S. 6j Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. lar. 6 d. 

BSmett—PFACTICABLC SoCMLISM; 
Essays on Social Kefonn. By the Rev. 

S. A. BAtuiErr, M.A. and Mys. Bak- 
KETt. 'Crown 8vo..2a. 6ai 

Becker.—fToAAs by Profsssor 

SstKER, trsnstaUd from iht Cfrman ly 

thefev^F, UsTcalR. 

Callus; or, Roman Scenes in t}ie 
Time of Angustns. Post Svo. yr, 6<Lf 

Cmariclbs ; nt, lH«stiatians of the 

private *Iife oL the Ancient Greeks. 
Post Svo. 7>. 6 dr 


f Beacenslieid.— Works Mit 
Earl of B^cossfieIs^ JCGv' 


NevBis AND Tahm. .pm Ht^« 

endeo Edition. With 2 Poriiaiit ana it 
Vignettes, ji vtfr Crown Svo. 421. 


Endymion, Henrietta Temple. 

Eothair, Contarini Flen^, &e. 

Coningsly. I RlMyr Iidoh, &e. 

Tyncrcd Syl^ I TW Voung I>uke^ an. 

Venetia. | Virian Qr^. 


Hovels AfrD Tales. Cheap EdifioiJ, 
complete in it vols, Crown Svo. ta 
each, boards; U. 6 d. each, cloriL 


Tns Wit and Wisdom of TKS 
Earl of EbacoNsfieid. Crown Svo. 
Is. hoardi^ Ir. 6 d. cloth. 


Bennett and Murray.— Hand- 

BOOK OF CsyPtOOAMJC BOTANY. By 
A. W. fiLBNErt, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S. 
and Geoeoe K. hfiLNEMURiUY, F.L.Sa 
W ith numeroas Illostrations. 

[Neofty nady. 


Bentley, —A Tbkt-Bookof Organic 
MajeriaMldica. ByRosr. BEurLEY, 
M.R.C.&.Eng. F.L.S. With 62 llltis- 
trations. Crown Svo, yr, 6 d, 


Boultbee.—.4 Commentary on tnb 

39 ARncLSS of the Church of England, 
By the Rev. T. P. Boiiltbee. Cr,8vo.(Sr, 


Bourne.—fFcutA'y by John Bourne. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine 
in Its vatiSus Applications la tjfk Arts, to 
which is now added 3 chapter on Air and 
Gas Engines, and anotKer devoted to 
Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
Illustrated by 212 Wuodauts. Crown Svo. 
Js. 6 d, 

Handbook op the Steam Engine; 

a Rey to the Author's Catechism of the 
Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo. $f. 


Recent Hipsovembnts in the 
Steam Engine. With 124 Woodentse 
F^, Svo, 6 t. 


Bowen. — Haeroif Smes and 

, ortiEs YbrSSS.^ By Edwaeo E. 
Bowen. Fcp. 8^., 2s, 6d. 3 01 printed 
00 hand-made paper, pr. 
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Brassey. -» Works ^ by Laoy j 
' Brassey. * • 

i Voyage ms 'Sunbeam' our 
Bomb on tub OtSAN fob Elbvbn 
Months. 

Library Edition. 'With 8 Maps and 
Charts,and Ii8 Illustrations,Svo.ai^. 
Cabinet Edition, s With Map and 66 
Illustrations, crown 8vo. ^s. (xi. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
fcp. 2 s. cloth, or 3r. wMte parchment 
with gilt edges. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations, 
4to. 6d!. sewed, ir. cloth. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, 8vo. 2ts. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
II4 lllustiations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6il. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra* 
tions, 4to. Cd. sewed, ir. cloth. 

ly Tffs Trades, the Tropics, ahd 

THE ‘XOARING FORTIES.' 

Cabinet Edition. V.ith Map and 220 
Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7r. W. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra¬ 
tions, 4ta. 6 <i. sew’ed, Ir. cloth. 

The LastJoukhals, 1886-7. Wth 

Charts and Maps, and 40 Ilhistialions in 
Monotone (20 full-pigc), and neailyaoo 
Illustrations in the '1 ext fiotn Drawings 
by K. T. PantiiEiT. 8vo. 211. 

[/« Iht press. 

Three Voyages in the ‘ Shneeam.' 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations, 
4to. 2s. 6(/. 

Browne*—.liiv Expositiop'of the 

39 Articlbs, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Svo. l6r. 

Bryant. — Edpcational Ends; or, 

the Ideal of Personal Development. By 
Sophie Bryant, D. Sc. Load. Crown 
8vo. 6r. 

History OF Civilisation 
m England and Fringe, Spain and 
Scotland. By H ene / Thomas I) uckle. 

3 Tols. crown Svo. 241. 

Bucktoin. — Works by Mrs. C. M. 

SUCKTON. 

JPood ANtRlIoitE Cookery. With 
II Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2J. 6<f. ^ 

Health ih the House. With 41 
Woodcuts and Diagrams Crown Svo. 2f. 


Am SciENTOHc %oaia 

BuU .—EF Thoxas Saiu 

M.D. * 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

AGEMENTOP THEIR dutt^ the 

Period of Pregnancy and in the Eyiag-iti 
Room. Fcp. 8uo. If. 6if. 

fuE Maternal Management or 
Children in Health and Oisbassa 
Fcp. 8vo> IX. 6^. 

BuUinger.— Critical Lexicon 

AND COl^ORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH 
AND Greek Neut Testament. By the 
Rev. E. W. Bullinger, D.D. Royal 
Svo. ISf. 

Cabinet Lawyer, The; ,a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Cnmmal,and Constitutional. Fcp.8vo.9x. 

Carlyle. — Thomas and Janr 

Welsh Carlyle. 

Thomas Carlyle., h. History of his 
Life. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. 
I. and II. 1795-183S. 8vo. 32X. Yols. 
111 . and IV. 1834-1881, Svo. 3if. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for *toub- 
Hcation by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 vols. Svo. 36X. 

Case. — Physical Pealisai ; being 
an Analytical Philosci^>hy from the PhyMcal 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data 
of Sciibe. By Thomas Case, M.A. 
Fellow and Senior Tutor C.C.C. Crown 
Svo. [^Nearly ready. 

Cates. — A Dictionary of 
General Biografhy. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
endof 1884. By W. L. R.Q^tes. Svo. 
28x. cloth; 33x. half-bound russia. 

Clerk. — The Gas Engine. By 
Dugalp Clrkk. With loi lUnstrations 
and Diagrams. Ciown Svo. 7 a td. 

Clodd. --The Story of CrRation: 

a Plain Account Sf Evolution. By 
Edward Clodd, Author of * The Child* 
hood of the Worid ’ &c. With fi Illus¬ 
trations, Crown ^vo. 6x. • 

Colts . —A Manual of Pathology. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Patholo^t 
to the Western InhmAry an^ Uw Sde 
Children’s HospiUd, (j^aieow. With 3^ 
Illustrations. Svo, 31X. Id. * 
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CoUbMO.—Tks: PEtTrATEUCH and 
* Boor oE ^siivA Ckiticauy Ex- 
AmXSD. By I. W. COLENSO, D.D. 
late Bishop of Katal. Crown Svo. 6r. 

Comyn. — Athesstone Prioey; a 
Tale. By I* N. C»iVN. Cr. Svo, ar. 6if. 

Conder. — A Handbook to the 

SiSLS, or Guide to the,Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu¬ 
ments and Modem Exploration. By F. 
R. COKUER, and Lieut. C. K. Condee, 
R,E. Post Svo. p. fd. ^ 

Conington. — Works by John 
CONINGTON, M.A. 

The ASneid of K/rg/l. Trans¬ 
lated inttf English Verse. Crown Svo, 6j. 

3 ^e Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose, Crown Svo, 6 j. 

Conybeare & Howson. — The 

Life and Epistles of St. Pa vl. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.l). 
Linrary Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2ir. 

Student’s Edition. I vol. crown Svo. 6r. 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anatomy. 
Jly Thomas Cooke, F.K.C.S. Eng. 
B.A, B.Sc. M.l). Palis. Fourth Edition, 
being a selection of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students geneially. 
Post 4to. 7r. (d. 

Cox. — Ti/s JSiJiST C/!^Tu/tr OF 

CHRJSTrAAVfTY. By HO.MERSIIAM Cox, 
M.A. Svo. i2s. 

Cox .—J Cfftfral Jl/srony of 

Gfsscs: from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexamler the Great; with a 
Sketch of the Hi-story to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart, M.A. \Vith ii Maps and Plans. 
CrowDiSvo. 7^. 6«/. 

*** For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 

^ sei * Epochs of History,’ p{k 24. 

Cia.'niotd.—PEMINI.SCE.VCES OF' Fo- 
rskN Travel. ByRoiiERrCRAWFoKr), 
M.A. Author of ‘ Atross tlie Pampas and 
th, Andes.’ Cjown Svo. 5f. 

Crei^ton. — History of the 
■ MPACY During the Kbfosmation, 
Bj t^ Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
Svo. ^ols. I. antrll. 137S-1464, tar. j 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, 241.*^ 

Ckookes. — ^LECT Methods in 

CuEMtCAL Analysis (chiefly Inorganic). 
^ByWltUAMCHooKEs, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. : 
With Illustrations. Svo. 2^s i 


CmMr.—QYiLrEATiON and Pro¬ 
gress. Bp JoRn Beattie CroEIE*. 
New and Cheaper ^dition. 8»b. Jr. 

Crump.— Short J^nquiry into 
THE Formation of Political Opinion, 
from the Reign of the Great Families to- 
the Advent of Democracy. By ARTHUR 
Crumt. Svo. Ji. 6if. 

Cuiley. — Handbook of Practicai. 
Telegraphy. By R. S. CoiXEY, 

M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 
Svo. i6r, 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy op 
Dante ALiCHmRi. Trnnslaled verse fo»‘ 
verse from the Original into Terra Rinuu 
By James Innes Minchin. Crown’ 
Svo. ijr. 

Davidson.— Inteodvction to‘ 
THE Study of the New Testament^, 
Critical, Esegetical, and Theolpgica!. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 2 vols, Svo. JOf. 

Davidson.— IToxto by Williaht 
L. Davidson, M.A. 

The Logic of Definition Ex¬ 
plained AND Applied. Crown Svo. 61. 
Leading AND Important English 
IVoRDs Explained and Exemplified, 
Fcp. Svo. 3r. 6(/. 

De Redcliffe. — Tup. Liff. of the 
Eight I/on. Strati-ord Canning; 
Viscount Stratpord De Eedcupfs, 

N. G. c.c.n. D.C.T.. LL.D. &•!■. From 
his Memoirs and Private and Official 
Papers. By Sianley Lane-Poole. 
Witii 3 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo. 36J. 

De Salis. — Works by Mss. Ds 
SA Lis' * 

Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. Svo, 

ts. boards. 

Entries A La Mogn. Fcp. Svo. 

Is. (d. boards. 

Soups and Dressed Fish A la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo. ij. flif, boards. 
Oysters A la Mode. Fcp. Sva 

IS. (d, boards. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes A la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo. u. 61. boards. 
Drbs.srd Vegetables A la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. IS. 6 d. boards. 

Dressed Game and Poultry A 
CA Mode. Fcp. Svo. is.^. boards, 

De Tocquevillt —iJAAvocsACF in 

* America. By Alexis de Tocqoe- 
VILLE. Translated by HENRY Reeve, 
C.B, 2 vols. crown Svo, i&. 
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Etefemd.— Wosm nrJifRs. Dsjjawd. ' 
joHif WAsq, ^SEACHSR; a Story. 
Crown 6 s, « 

Tse Old Gardee-, and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5 j. 

Dickinson.— nv W. JIoiv- 
SHIP DirKiEsoN, M.D. C.aetab. 
F,R.C,F. &‘c. 

Oe Reeai. aed Urieary Anr.c- 

TiONS, With 12 Plates and 122 Wood¬ 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. ;^3. 4j. 6^. 

The Tongue as an Jndjca tor of 

Disease • being the Lnnibeian Lectures 
delivered at the l<o>al College of 
Physicians in Maich i8b$. Svo. 7^. 61/. 

Dixon. — Rural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Omitholi^, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

'Doy^»~~DoMESDAV Studies: being 
the Papers read at the Meetings of the 
Domesday Commemoration 1880. With 
a Bibliograj)hy of Domestlay Book and 
Accounts of the MSS. and Printed Books 
exhibited at the Public Rcconl Office and 
at the British Museum. Edited by P. 
Edward Dove, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Honorary Sccietary of the 
Domesday Commemoration Committee. 
Vol. I. 4to, iSd.; Vol. n. 4to. i8x. 

Dowell.—^ IIiSTORy of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England from tub 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. 
By SrEPiiEN Dowell, Assistant Solici¬ 
tor oflnland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vote. 8vo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
aix. Vols. ni. and. IV. The History of 
Taxes, 2ix. » « 

Doyle. — The Official Baroeagb 

OF Eeolaed. By jAMfs E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1006 to 1885. 
Vols. I, to III. With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols, 
4to. 45. 5 s. 

Doyle.— Works by J. A. Doyle, 

Fdlow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The Fmplish ie Americas’ Vir- 

CIEIA, MaRYLAED, and THS C.<JK>i;3K.,. 

8vo. i8j. * • 

yjrjE Eeolish IE America; The 
PvsitaE Coloejes. 2 vols. 8vo. 36*. 


Dublin University Press ^rles 

(The); a Series of Works undertalom 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Triruty CoU^;e, Dhblia. 

Abbott’s (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus DubUc- 
enris of St. Ma^ew. 4to. sir. 

hieronymianaexCodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 
ensi). 2 vds. crown 8vo. sir. • 

Burnside (W, S.) and Panton’s (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. 8vo. isr, 

Casey’s (John) Sequel to Euclid’s ElemaDts. 
Crown Sifo. y. f>d. 

M Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. yr. 6<^ 
Davies’s (J. F.) Eumenides of AEschylus, 
With Metrical English Tianslatiott. 8vo. 
7r. ® 

Dul)lin Translations into Greek and Latin 
Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo. 
I2r. 6</. 

Graves’s {R. P.) I.ife of Sir William 
Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. each 15X. , 

Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 
Ilyperbola, treated Geometrically. Crown 
Svo. 6r. 

Houghton’s (Dr. S.) Lectures on Phyrical 
Geography. 8vo. I5r, 

Hobart’s (W. K.) Medical LanguidV St, 
Luke, Svo. i6r. 

Leslie’s (T. E. CUffe) Essays in Political 
Economy. Svo. lor. 6<f. 

Macalister’s (A.) Zoology and Morphology 
' of Vertebrata. 8\€. lOr. 6 d> 
MacCullagh’s (James) Mathematical and 
other Tracts. Svo. 15/. 

Maguire’s (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Greek 
Text with English Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes, Svo. js, 6<f. 

Monck's (W. IL S.) Introduction to Lope. 
Crown Svo. 5^. 

Purser’s (J. M.) Manual 01 Histoli^. Fcp. 

Svo. S-r. y* # 

Roberts’s (R* Examples in the Analytic 
Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. Svo. 
Southey’s (R.) Correspondence vim Cared^e 
Bowles. Edited by E.Dowden. Svo. 14/. 
Thornhill’s (W. J.) The .®neid of VirgH, 
freely translated into English ^lank 
Verse. Crown Svo. js. 6<f, 

Tyrrell’s (R. Y.) Cicero’s Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and IL Svo. each llu* 

- -The Achamianeef Aristo¬ 
phanes, translated into Verse. 

Crown 8vo. 2x, %d. * 

Webb’s (T. E.) Goethe’s Fausty IVansla- 
® tiem and Notes. Svo. I2r. 6 d, 

— . ..The Veil of Isls 1 a Series 

of Essays on Idealism. Syof Me. 
Wilkins’s (G.) The Ofbw^ of ^ H^pene 
Poems. Svo. 6r, 
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Azfred EoBFSHsm, D.D. 

The Lifk aud Times op Jesus 
THE Messiah, a vols. 8vo. 24J. 
Prophecy and History ih rei.a- 

TIOH TO THE MeSsiah; the Warbuijoii 

• LectureSi delivered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, 1880-1884. 8vo, lar, 

Ellicott. — Works by C y. 
Ellicott, H.D. Bishop of Gloucesler 
and Bristol. ^ 

A Critical akd Grammatical 
COUUBHTARYON St. Paul's Eitstles, 
8vo. 

I. CoaiNTBIANS. i6j. 

GalatianII 8a &/, 

EPHESlAtS. St. 61/. 

Pastoral Epistles. lor. 61/. 
Philiphans, Colossians, and Philemon. 
loi. 6 R. 

Thessalonians. 7j. (d. 

Historical Lecturf.s otr the Life 
OF Our LORd Jesus Christ. Svo. lar. 

English Worthies. Edited by An- 

CREW Lank, M.A. Pep. S\o. it. each, 
sewed; u. each, cloth. 

DdRwm. By Grant Allen. 
Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbury {The First Earl). By 
II. D. Traill. 

Admiral El.ike. By D.vvid 
Hannay. • 

Raleigh. By Elmund Gosse. 
Steele. By AtisiiN Dobson. 
BesJonson. By J. A. Symonbs. 
Canning. By Eeank H. Hill. 
Clayerhouse. By Mowbray 
Morris. 

Epochs, of Anoint History. 

10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2i. od. each. See p. 24.* 

epochs of Church History. 13 

vols. fcp. Svo. as. bd. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Modem History, 

vols. fcp. 8vo. 2j. bd. each. See p. 24. 

sen. — IForks by John Eric 
RICHSEN, F.R.S. 

Tp/k Science »nd Art of Sur¬ 
gery: Being a Treatise on SnrgidM In¬ 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. lYilh 
1,025 Illnstplions. 2 vols. Svo. 481. 

On Co\KussHff OF the Spine, Her. 

• and Other Obscure Injuries 
of th| Nervous System. Cr. Svo. lor. 6d. 


Ewald .—Rf PRaFSssoR' 

Heinrich Ewrld, of Gottingen. 

The Antiqnities'*of Israel, 

Translated from llw German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. Svo. 12^. 6d. 

Thb History OB IsRABLa Trans* 
lated from th^ German. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. 1 . and 11 . 24;, Vols. III. and 
IV. 21J. Vol. V. i8f. Vol. VI. i6f, 
Vol. VII. 21^. Vol VIII. with Index 
to the Complete Work. l8x. , 

Fairbaim.— iroRATN by Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. 

A Treatise ON Mills and Mild- 
woRKy with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts 
X vol Svo. 25X. 

Useful Information for Engi* 
KBERS. With many Plates and Wood¬ 
cuts. 3 vols. crown Svo. 31X. (xL 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 

GUAGSS. A Revised Edition of Chaptm 
on Iron^ia^e and Pamtlies of Speech. By, 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown Svo. 6x. 

Firth. — Our Kin AcroisS the Sba, 

By J. C. Firih, of Auckland, New 
Zealand. With a Preface by Mr. Froude. 
Icp. Svo. 6y. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illuhtiations. Svo. 5r. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 

ON EkRCTRictTY, delivered before the 
Society of Alts. By GhOROP. ForbeSj^ 
M.A. F.IIS. (L. k K.) With 17 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo. 5X. 

Ford.— TiiRORf AND Practice 

OF ARCHERY. By the kte HORACE 
Ford. New Etlition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re-wnllenby W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Prc&cc by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
F.S.A. Svo. 14X. 

Fox.—7>/£ Parly History of 
Charles Iambs Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevei.yan, Bart. 

Library Edition, Svo. iSx. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. Svo. 6x. 

Francis.—^ PooN oir Angling; 

• or, Treatise on tie Art of Filing in every 
brandi; including full Blustiated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post Svo. Portnut and Plates, 151. 
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Historical Geo- 
■ esAPur Of HiisSpb. ‘By E. A. Fkeb- 
Kxs, Wil^ fs liaps. ivols. Svo, 31J. 6tl, 

Froude. — Worxs 'by Jambs A. 
Froude. 

Ths History or EtKLAm, from 
tlu Fall of WoUej^to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, iivols. cr, 8V0./3. t2t. 
Popular Edition, lavols. cr, Svo. £2. at. 

Short Studiss on Great Sob- 
JRCTS. 4 vols. crovrn Svo. 241. 

Caisar ; a Sketch. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eiohtbrnth Cbntvry. 3 vols. crown 
Svo, iSr. 

Oceana ; or, England and Her 
Colonies, With 9 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo. 2 j. boards, 2J. bd. cloth. 

The English IN THE West Indies; 
OR, THE How Of Ulysses. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2r. boards, 
2r. 6 d. cloth. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life, 179$ to 1835. 2 vols. Svo. 32r, 
1S34 to iSSi. 2 vols. Svo. 32r. 

Gairdner and Coats.—Ow the Dis¬ 
eases Classified by the Eecistrar- 
General as Tabes Mesenteeica. By 
W. T. Gaikdnkr, M.D. LL.D. On 
THE Pathology of Phthisis Pulmo- 
NAUS. By Joseph Coats, M.D. With 
28 Illustrations. Svo. 12s, 6 d. 

Galloway. — The Fundamental 
PR iNciPLESOf Chemistry Practically 
Taught by a New Method. By 
KODERXGAU.OWAY, M.R.I,A. Cr.Svo. 
bs. bd. 

Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.CSt 

Elementary Treatise on Phy¬ 
sics. With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 152. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene¬ 
ral Readers and Young Persons. 
With 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendia of Questions. Cr. Svo. Js, bd, 

Gardiner. — Wosjcs by Samvel 
Mawson Gardiner^ ZL.jD. 

JStrsTORY OR £/fGLAJfD] from the 
Accession«of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642, Cabtuct 
Edition, thorough!)' revised. 10 void 
ctown Svo. juice 6 s. each. 

{Cirniintitd above. 


Gardiner,— Works by. S. 

DINER, LL.D .— conHnuii. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 

1642-1644. With 24 Mapa Svo. 2ir. 
Qutline or 'English History, 
B.c. 5S-A.D. 1886. With 96 Woodcats, 
fcp. Svo. 2s. bd. 

For other Works, see * Epochs of 
Modem History,’ p. 24. 

Ginod.—W orks by Sir Alfred 
Baring Garrod, M.D. F.R.S, 

A Treatise on Gout and Rhev- 
MA tic Gout (Rheuma tow AetHRitis), 
With 6 Plates, comprisi4£ 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en¬ 
graved on Wood. Svo. 2ls. 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopceia, by 
N ESTOR Ti RAKi), M. p. Cr. Svo. I2f. bd, 

Gerard. — Orthodox: a Novel. By 
Dorothea Gerard. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Gibson ^--4 Text-Book of Elemen¬ 
tary PioLoav, By R. J. Harvey 
GinsoN, M.A. F.K.S.E. Lecturer on 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, 
Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. • 

Gilkes.— Boys and MASTERse a Story 
of School Life. By?A. H, Gilkes, Head 
Master of Dulwich College. Fcp. Svft 
3r, bd. 

Godolphin. — The Life of the 
Earl of Codolphin, lAird H%h Trea¬ 
surer 1702-1710. By the Hon. Huoh 
ElUOT, M.P. Svo. I5r. 

Goethe. — Faust. ANewTransiatioB, 
chietty in BUfnk Verse; wim Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds, 

B. A. F.G.S, Crown Svo. I2s, bd. , 

Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle, 

The Greek Text illustrated iJy Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Chant, 
Bart. LL.D. D.GL. &C. 2 vols. 

Svo. 32s, 

Gray. — Anatomy, DEsCRiPTiva- 
AND Surgical. « By HenKy KsKAY, 

C. R.S. late I.ecturer on AiiRtomy At - 

*■ St George’s Hospiud. With 569 Wood¬ 
cut Illustrations, a Igige number of 
which are coloured. Re-edifed by T. 
Pickering Pick, Su%ean toStfaeorge’s 
HospitaL Royal Svo, 3611. ■ 
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Grti^.“ 5 "/w W0XKS ox Tmoj^a^ 

• S/LL CxsAATf laie Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral *Phi!c«ophy, Oxford. Edited by 
&. L. Nettuksuip, Fellow of BalUol 
Collie (3 vols.) Vols. I. and 11 .— 
Philosophical Worhs. Svo. l6r. each. 
YoL III.^Miscel!&me8. With Indej to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. 8vo. 2ir. 

TffS W/TJfESS ox GoOf AND FaITII : 

Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Green. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 2j. 

Ore^e. — A Jouxmt. of thf. 
Reigns of King Georgs IV, King 
W iLUAFt IV, AND Queen Victoria, 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited'W H. Reeve, C.B. Cabinet 
Ediii^. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Gwilt“-^JV^ Encyclopaedia of 
ARcmTECTURB. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. Revised by Wyatt 
Papworth. 8vo. 52r. 6d, 

Ha£;gard.— IVoens by H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Colonel QuARirciiy V C. A Novel. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 25.?. 6<i. 

Si^E. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations by M. Greii p'EN* 
HAGEN and C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 
8vo. p. 6<l. 

Allan QuATERjiurN. New and 
Cheaper K(lltif|;). With 31 Illusirations 
by C. 11 . M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 3.^. bl. 
Maiwa^s Revenge ; OR., The JVak 
OF THR Little Hand, Crow'n 8vo. 2s. 
boards; 2s. 6</. clotlu 

Halliwell-PhilHpps.— Outlines of 
THE Life of SEAfEsfEARS. By J. O. 
HALLIWELl.-PmLUl'I’S, F.K.S. 2 vols. 
Royal ^vo. loi. 6J. 

Haite. — Novels sy^Bret Harte.' 
JiN THE Carquinez Woods, Fcp. 
8vo. ir. boards; tx. 6d. cloth. 

Oh the Frontier. i6mo. i^. 

By Shore AND Sedge. i6mo. xs, 
Haxfwig. — Works BTi Dr. Har twig. 
Th&Sea and its Living Wonders. 
^th^aPIatesand 303 Woodcuts, 8vo. 

Anns Tropical World. With 8 Places, 

and 17a Woodcuts. 8vo. lor. bd, 

Fc^r JVorld. With 3 Maps, 
a Plates, aiul Woodcuts, 8vo. lox. 6d. 

\Contitmed 


Haitwig, r- Works *by <r 
HaRTWIO.'^o^Hhu^. 

The Subterranean World* WiA 
3 Maps and 88 Woodcuts. Svo. tos, 
The Aerial World. With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8 vo. zox. w. 

The following bool^ are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. HartWJG 

Heroes of the Arctic Regions* 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2/, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

WONDERSOF THE TROPICAL FoRESTS, 
With 4§ Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ax. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Dnder the Ground; 

or, Mines and Mining. With 29 Illus* 

I rations. Crown 8vo. 2x. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads. With 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2i* cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet. With 
22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2x. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Divellers in the Arctic Regions. 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 X. 6d* 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Tropics, 
With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Farthquakes, 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2x, 61 . 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. ■ 

With 66 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. 3x. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea MikNSTERs and S^ Birds. 
With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2x. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep. With 
117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.2x.6</. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassail.-- 7 >^ Inhalation Treats 
MBNTOF Diseases of tub Organs of 
Kespira TiONf including Consumption . 

By Arthur IIjll Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr, 
8vo. 12X. bd. 

Havelock. — Mbmoiss of Sir 
Hbnxy Havelock, K.C.B. By JOBM 
Clark Marshman. Crows 8vo. y. 6 i , . 

Hearn.—XVff GovernhbntofEng- 

* LAND ; its Structure and Its Development. 

By William £z>war]> Ueark, Q*^ 
Svo. i6x. 
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Catamhos Of GsmiAi. 

■ Helmholtz, -r Works by Pro~ 
,r&SOR HRLMHOLTZit," 

Ok thr SBKfRTioss OF Tom as a 
PHYS mWBtCAt, Basis^for tkb Throry 
OF Music, Royal 8vo. 2&f. 

PoPVtAR Lectures ok Sciekt/f/c 

SuSfSCTS, With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. I5f. or sepi&ately, yi. 6i each. 

Herschel.— of Astro- 
mUY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown Svo. I2r. 

Hester’s Venture: a Nevcl. By 

the Author of ‘The Atelier do Lys.’ 
Crown 8vo. 2r. 6rf. 

Hewitt — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 
INCLUDING TUB DIAGNOSIS OF /’REG- 
NANCY. By (IRAILY HEWIff, M.D. 
With 211 Engravings. 8vo. 241. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Wieliam 
Hunt, M,A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. Jr. 6 ci. each. 

London, By W. E. Loftie. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
Sristol. By W. Hunt. 

Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 
Colchester. By E. L. Cutts. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu 
Burrows. 

Holmes.— A System of Surgery, 

Theoretical and Piartical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited byvTiMOiHV 
Holmes, M.A. and J. w. IIulkk, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. royal 8vo. ,^4. 41. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer, 
Homometricaliy translated by C. B. Cay. 
LEY. Svo. 121. 6 il. 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 

Text, with a Verse Translalion, by W. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books L-XH. 
Crown Svo. 6r. 

Hopkins.— the Consoler; 
a Booh of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. Svo. 21. (d. 

Hovritt— Visits to Remarkable 
Flacbs, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
niilslrative of Striking Paast^s in EngUdi 
History and Poetw. By Williams 
HowitT. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, Crown 8va 51. 


AND soeetifk Beats 

Hudson &Gosse.— Rotifbea 

* OR ‘WUBBL-ANmjitfiULES.' 

Hudson, LUD. and P. Q. Gossip 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parts. 4to. lor. id. each. Complete ia 
2 vols. 4to. Li. lot. 

Hi^lah.— Works 'ey John Hullah. 
■Course of Lectures oh the His- 
TORY OF Modern Music. Svo. 8r, 64 . 
Course of Lectures on the Tran¬ 
sition Period of Musical Sistory. 
Svo. lor. 6a’. 

Hume. — Th’^Piiilosophical Works 

OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. 
56f. Or separately. Essays, 2 vols. 28f, 
Treatise of Human Nature. ^ vols. 28;. 

Hutchinson.— Rnconh of a 
JIuMAxSouL. ]iy Horace G. Hutch¬ 
inson. lc\\ 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

}inth.—Tff£ Marriage of Near 
Kin^ considered with respect to the Law 
of Nations, the Kesuk of Experience, 
and the Tcacliings of Biolc^. By 
Ali'RLD II. Hum. Royal Svo. 2 ls, 

In the Olden Time: a Tale of 

the Peasant War in Germany. By Author 
of * Mademoiselle iMori.’ Cr. Svo. 2s, 

Ingelow.— JVoRFs by Jean Inge- 

LOW, 

Poetical Works. Vols . I . and IT . 

Fcp, Svo. I2s. Vol. in. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 
Lyrical and OthMr Poems, Se¬ 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Inuelow. Fcp. Svo. 2s. clothplmn ; 
3J. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Jid to Pngineerino 
SOLUTiox. By I4OWIS D’A. Jackson, 
C.E. With III Diagrams and 5 W'ood- 
cut lllustiations. 8vo. 21s. 

James,— The Long Wjiita MotiN- 

* TAix; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra¬ 
tion, and Religion of that I'rovincc. By* 
H. E. James, of Her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil ^rvicc. With UlustratioBS and a. 
Map. i vol. Svo. 24s. 

Jamesoa,— Works by Mrs Jamb- 
son. 

Legends of the Saints and Mae- 

TYRS. With 19 E^hings and 
^ts. 2 vols. 31J, W. 

Legends of the Madonna, flie 

Virgin Mary as represented in $aeied- 
and Legendary Art. I^th afcEtdtihj^ 
and 16J Woodcuts. SiVoL »ii, 
\Cmtiniui on ntNt 
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jimeson.— bv Mss. jAui- 

$01^ — tcniinued. 

LECEUfDS OP TfiE Monastic Orders. 
With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
I VoL 21J. 

HiSTOii^ir OF the^Sa viour., His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Ei^TLAKE. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42X. 

Jeans. — PFosss by J. S. Jeans. 
England’s . SwssjMfsr.-its Sources , 
Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. Sr. 6 d. 

Railway Probkems: An Inquii ^ 

into the E^'onomic Conditions of Rail¬ 
way . ^iSorking in Diflerent Countries. 
8vo.#r2j. 6i/. 

Jefferies.— Fin.n and IIedcerow. 
last Essay.?! of Richard Jefferies. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Jenkin. — J^apess;, Literary, 
SaEt.Tiinc.is’c. By the late Fceemino 
Jewkin, E'.R.S. S. L. & E. Erlited by 
Sidney Colvin, M. A. and J. A. Ewing, 
F.R.S. With Memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 2 vok. 8vo. 32J. 

Jenner.— An /.mperfect Genti.f.. 

• man: a Novel. By Katharine Lee 
(M rs. Henry Jfnner), Author of‘A 
Western Wild Flower' &c. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. 251. A/. 

Johnson. — Ti^f, Patentees Man¬ 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. JoilNso.N. 8 vo. lot. 6d. 

Johnston.— General Diction¬ 
ary OF Geography, De.scriptive, Physi¬ 
cal, Statistical, and Historical i a com. 

J lete (Saaetteer of the World. By Keith 
OHNSTON. Medium 8vo. 422. 

.JobnstSne.— Shu/it Introdvc-. 

TtON TO THE STUPY OF LOGIC. By 
I.AUEENCE Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 
2r. 61I, 

Jordan. — Worms by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 

THS Oceani'o. Treatise on Ocean 
Cmrents and Tides and their Causes. 

8to. air. 

Tue Mew Prinvples of Na tvral 

PSILOSOPIIY. With 13 plates. 8v*. 2ir. 

Ste Winds: anEssayinlllustriAion 
af the NewaPrinciples of Natural Philo- 
sojAf. Ooi^ 8 to. 2r. 

Standard of Value. Crown 
Svo, 4 r. 
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Jukra.— byAndrsw/oicms. 
The New MaiP^nd the Eternal, 
Life. Cro^pi Svo. M 
The Types op Genesis. Crown 

Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Re¬ 
stitution OE ALL Things. Crown Svo. 
3r. 6rf. ’ . 

The Mystery op the Kingdom, 
Crown Svo. 2r. 6 d, 

The Names of God in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture,: a Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships. Crown Svo. 4r, 6 d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes op 

yusTINiAN; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Hnschlce, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summaiy. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo. iSr. 

Kalisch. — Works by M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. tos. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo. tor. 
Commentary on the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; wilh a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, Svo. i8s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, I2f. Vol. JI. Exodus, 
15J. or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2X. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15^, or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II, ijr. ©r 
adapted for the General Reader, 8f. 

Heerexv Grammar. With Exer¬ 
cises. Part I. Svo. I2r, &/. Key, 5r. 
Part ir. I2s. 6d. ^ 

Kant.— Works bySmhanuelKaNT, 
Critique of Practical Reason. 

Translated by T. K. Abbott.* Svo, I2f. daT. • 
Introduction to Zog/c^ and his 
Essay on tub Mistaken Svetilty 
OF THE Four Figures. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott. With Notes by S. T, 
Coleridge. Svo. 6 s. 

Kendall.- froAiAts by May Ken¬ 
dall. 

From a Garret. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Dreams to Sell; Poems. Pep. 
Syo. 6r. 

Kiilick. — Handbook to Mill' 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. H. 
Killicx, M.A. Crown Svo. Ji. 6d. 
Kkkap.—A n Inquiry INTO Social- 
ISM. By Thomas KibIdf, AntW of 
the Artide on ‘^ocielism ’ in the ‘ Ewy- 
clopiedit Britumica.* Crovre Svo. 5j. 

Knowledge Libruy. (SkPsoctor’s 

Work!, p, ly.) 
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CifiLoom or Gsnsxal urn Samrmc Books 


Kc ^ lbe .—^, hsoRT, Tsjrr-Booir or 
/soROAmc CssmsTsr. By Dr. Hsu- 
MAKtt Ko»a*. •Translited from the 
Gemmn by T. S. Hompidoe, Ph.D. 
With e Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown Svo. p, id, 

Ladd. — Elements or Physio w- 

aiCJL PsYCHOi^or a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By Gboroe T. Ladd. Svo. 2U. 

Lang. — Works by'Andrew Lang. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 
vols. crown Svo. 2if. 

Custom AND Myth; Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Js, 6d. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
Svo. 6f. id. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illnstrations. Cr. 
Svo. 6r. id. 

Grass op PARN.issus. A Volume 
of Selected Verses. Fcp. Svo. 6 s. 

Ballads or Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo, 6 s. 
Letters ON Literature. Fcp. Svo. 
6 s. 6d. [/n the press. 

Laughton.—.S'rtwffi.v in Naval 
Jhistoryi Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. Svo. los. 6 d. 

Lecky.— Works by W.E.H. Lecky. 
History or England in the 
Eighteenth Century. Svo. VoIs. 

I. & II. i70O-i76a 36J. Vols. III. 

&IV. 1760-17S4. 361. V0IS.V. &VI. 
l784-ti93- i6s. 

TheHistoryop European Morals 
raiM Augustus to Charlemagne. 
a vols. crown Svo. i6j. 

History op the Rise and Inplu- 
ENCS or TU& Spirit op Rationalism 
m Europe, a vols. crown Svo. i&. 

LeesandClutterbuck.—A C. 1887, 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 

J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
Authors of ‘ Three in Norway.’ With 
Map and 75 Illnstrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 
Svo. tot. 6d, 

Lewes.— History or Philo- 

SOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henrv Lewes, avols, Svo. 3ar. 

Light through tiie Crannies.-^ 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown Svo, is, 
sewed i ir. 6d. cloth. 


LinAt.—P icturesque NewGuiMa. 
By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With jrf 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 4to 
42 r. ' 

Liveing.— Works by Robert Litm- 
f ING, M.A. aniPM.D. Caniai, 
Handbook on Diseases op thb 
Skin. Fcp Svo. 51. 

Notes on the Treatment op Skin 
Diseases. iSmo. 31. 

Lloyd. —A ^Treatise on Magnet¬ 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H, 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. tor. 6 d. 

Lloyd .— The Science of Agricul¬ 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd, ^vo. ilr. 

Longiman.—.S/srojtr or fHs Life 
AND Times of Edward III. By 
William Longman, a vols. Svo. aSi. 

London .— Works by Frederick 
W. LoNGMAN,Balliel Colley, Oxen. 
Chess Openings. Fcp . Svo. 2s. 6 d. 
Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War. Fcp. Svo. ar. 6 d. 
A New Pocket Dictionary op 
THE German and English Lan¬ 
guages. Square iSmo, 2s. 6d. * 

Lonman’s Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 

Vols. 1-12, Svo. price $5. each. 

Longmore.— Worms by Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore. 
Gunshot ; their History, 

Characteristic Features^ Complications, 
and General Treatment. With 58 Illus¬ 
trations. Svo. 31^. (>d. 

The Illustrated Optical Man¬ 
ual; or, Handbook of Instructions for 
the Guidance of Surgeons ^in Testir^ 
Quality and#Range of Vision, and in 
distinguishing and dealing with Optical 
Defects in General. With 74 Dra«iog| 
and Diagrams. Svo. 14;, 

Loudon.— WoEKs EY J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. 

Encyclopmdia op Gardsning. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts. Sva 3U. 
Encyclopmdia op AgriculIvre; 

the Laying>out,e Improvement^ and 
Alanagement of l4mdea Pr(^>erQ^ WUb 
4 1,too Woodcuts. Svo. 21/. 
Eiicyciopaedia op Plants/ ^ 

Specific Character, && ofaUfUstifiMBul 
in Great Britain, \fitb 12,000 
cuts. Svo. 42X. 
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LaBbock .—OxiGUg or C/r/ii-, 

ZATierr MTj} THSfximntrs Commoif 
or Mjiir. By Sit J. Lobsock, Bait. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illastraaons. 8vo. 
Os, 

LyaU.- Tns AUJ^SIOCKAPHy OF A 
0 Slaj^obf. By Edna Lyall, Auiior 
of *Ih>novan,* *We Two,’ &c. Fcp. 
SvOa IJ. sewed* 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans¬ 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WiNKWORTH. Fcp. Svo.'' 5x. 

Macaulay. — IVoffs and Life of 
‘Lord Macaulay* 

Historv^f England from the 
A ccshioN OF James the Second: 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. I2r. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown Svo. i6r. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post Svo. 485. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. Svo. ^4. 

Critical aniiHistorical EssAVSt 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 
volume: 

Authorised Edition, crown Svo. 2s, 6d. or 
y. td. gilt edges. 

Popular Edition, crown Svo. 2r. 6d. 

CkiTiCAL AND Historical Essays: 
S^dent’s Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6r. 
I^ple’s Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. Sr. 
Cabinet Editicm, 4 vols. post Svo. 24s. 
]Ubraiy Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 36 ;. 

Essays which may be had separ¬ 
ately price 6<f. each sewed, ir. each cloth: 
Addi^n and Walpole, 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. ( 3 </. sewed, 6d. cloth.) 
The ]^l of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke ajpd Gladstone. 

Milton and MachiaveUi. t • 

Lord Bacon. 

) Lord Clive. 

Z«ord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 


The Essay on >^rren Hastings annotated 
1^ S. Hales, ir. 6d. 

Tfa^ Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 
H. CouxTBOPB Bowen, M.A. 2s, 6d» 

SrMsdkMS! * 

Feople’B Edition, crown Sro. Jt, &>. . 

* i 

MlSCELLANtROUS WRITINGS: 

Libnu/Editk^E vols. Svo. 2U, 

Editiooi I vol. crown Svo. 4 s. 6 d, 
[Cmtimttd ahffve* 


Macaulay-r a^d Zifm of 

Lord MAdkvtlY’^contimed, 

Lays of ANCiENi^q^, 

Illustrated by G.«6charf, fcp. 4to. lor. 6d. 

- —_ Bijou Edition^ 

iSmo. 2s, 6d. gilt top. 

■' —Popular Editioa^ 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, Ir. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. jf. ‘\|^guelin, crown 8vo» 
3r. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post Svo. 3^. $d. 
Annotated Edition, fcp. Svo. is. sewed ls*6d» 
cloth, or 2x. 6 d, clo^ extra, gilt edges. 

Selections from the Writings 
OF Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oc¬ 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown Svo. dr. 
Miscellaneous Writings ani> 
Speeches: 

Student’s Edition, in i vol. crown Svo. dr. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post Svo. 24s, 
Complete WoRks of Lord Mac* 

AULAY. 

Library Edition, S vols. Svo. £%. 5r. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post Svo. Lh* 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown Svo. 6x. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. I2x. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 36r. 

Macdonald.— sr Georgb 
Macdonald, LL.D. 

Unspoken Seemons. Two Series. 

Crown Svo. 3X. 6 d, each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord, 
Crown Svo. 3x. 6 d. 

A Boo^ OP Strife, in 'the foem 
OF Tub Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. i2mo. 6x. 

Macfarren.— WoRKf py Sir G. A. 
Macfarren. 

Lectures on Harmony, delivered 

at the Royal Institution, 8va I2t. 

Addresses and Lecpiires, delivered 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Ac, 
Crown 8vo. €s. 6d. 

i&axlcod.—W orks by Henry D. 
Macleod, M.A. 

The Elements of Economics. Is 
B vols. Vol. I. aown Svo. Jf. M V®fc 
II. Past i, crown Svo. %/, M. 

The Elements of Banking. 

• Crown Svo. 

The Theory an» Practice op 

Baseing. Vol. I, Svo. I2>. VoL n. I4(w 



t,dTMoai/it or itsuimro tom ustioiinne books 


MoCuHocb. Tub ^Dictiouabv i 
> QF Coamncs ajtd CmiasRcrAL 
0ATJON of the late J. K. McCulloch, 

' of H.M. 4dtioner^Office. Latest £di> 
i^n, containing the most recent Statlntical 
Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 6 $s. cloth, or 704^. strongly half*' 
bound in russl^ « 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 

M^em Rome. By the Author of * The 
Atelier du Lya.* Crown 8vo. is. 6<f. 

MabafTjr. — A /IrsTojiy of Cias^ 

^ICAL CnBBfi:L iteraturb. By the Rev. 

T. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Voh I. Poets, 74. td. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, ‘js. (> 4 . 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs of an 

EX'Ministbr: an Autobiography. By 
theEarlof Malmesbury, G.C.B, Crown 
8vo. 7i. 6i/. 

Manning.” Temporal Mis~ 

SION OF Tim H<^y Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown Svo. 
8r. 6</. 

Martib.— Navigation and Nauti¬ 
cal Astronomy. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R. Martin, R.N. In¬ 
structor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment; Lecturer 'on 
Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commi^ioners 
of the Admiralty. Royal Svo. 18x. 

Martineau— Works by Jambs 
Martineau, D.D. 

Hours of Thought oh Sacred 
things Two Volumes ^of Sermons. 

2 vols.*crown Svo. 7x. 6<f. Mch. 

Endeavours AFTER the Christian 

Life. Discourses. Crown Svo. yx. 6d, 

Maunder’s Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Catrs. 
Fep. Svo. &r. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zooic^. Fcp. 
Svo. with 900 'Woodcuts, 6x. 

Treasury OF Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
Vnth7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo. dr. 

Historical Treasury: Outliaesof 

tfiriversal History, Separate Histories of 
Nations. Kevnitd the Rev. Sir Gf 
nr, Cox, Bart. M.A. Fc|l Svo. 6x. 

[CmtmvAd <tb 9 ve. 


Muiader’s Treasurles-<-4MM^|^'. 

Treasury of JCHOtrutasM axo 

tiSRARY OF FbpslbncSk Cooftising 
an English Dictionary and Giaihmar, 
Universal Garetteer, Classical Diokmtry, 
Chronology, Laav Dictionary, && FcL 
I Svo. 6x. • ^ 

Scientific and Literary T^ea^ 
SURY. Fcp. Svo. 6x. * 

The Treasury of Bible Knpw- 
lbdgb. By the Rev. J. Ayre, .M.A. 
With 5 IjJaps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. Svo. 6x. 

The Treasury of Bota^, 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and 
T. Moose, P'.LS. With 274Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. Parts, fcp. 

Svo. I2X. 

Max l/tQWer.—W orks by F. Mar 
MOller, M.A. 

Biographical Essays. Crown Svo. 

7r. (yd. ^ 

Selected Essays oh Lahguagb, 
Mythology and Rbuoioh. z vols. 
crown Svo. ifo. 

Lecturp,s oh the Sctehcs of Lah- 
CUACB. 2 vols. crown Svo. i&. 

Ihdia, What Cah it Teach I/si 

A Course of Lectures delivered befo^ the 
University of Cambridge. Sva I2r. fxt. 
Hibbert Lectures oh the Origis 
AND Gsowth op Rbugion, as illus¬ 
trated by the ReligiSis of India. Crown 
Svo. ^s. (ri. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Rbucion: Four Lectures delivered at th< 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. yr. td. 
The Science op Thought. Svo. 2 it 
Three Introductory Lectures 
ON THE Science op Thought. Svo. 
2r, 6 d. , • ^ 

BiographieI op Words, and tub 
HomeoftheAryas. Crown Svo, yr. 64 
A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginnebs. New and Abridged ^ilsos, 
accented and tnmsliteiated tbrougbout 
By A. A. MacDonhu, M.A. .Ht.I> 
Crown Svo, 6r. * 

May. — Works by the Bi 6 tfT» 0 ix. 
Sir ThomasEr^kinEMa^AC^ 
Tap Constitutional MistorVoi 
%£ngland since the AccESSsaa oi 
George J/I. lydo-iSm, 3vcih, ;<^m 
Svo. i8r. . 

Democracy inEuIope; EWtUvr} 
2 vols,. Svo. 32r, . 
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V^mu—WonKs BY TUB Earl or' 

MbATH {Lori Brahazcni). 

SocjAL Arrows: Reprinted Articles 
on vario!^ Sociaf Subjects. Crown Svo. 
Sf. boards, 5r. cloth. 

v^osPEMiry OR x^upjsrismi rhjt 
In^striai, and Technical Trsunin^. 
(Edited by the Earl of Meath). Svo. 5j. 

Melville. — Novels by G.J. fPOvvrE 

Nblville. Crown Svo. is. each, boards; 
IJ. 6 t 4 each, clo^h. 

The Glftdiatoxs. Ilointby House. 

Tbe Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. t)igby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Mendelssolui. — Tir/i Lettbrs of 

Ji'aux t/ERDSLSSOU.V. Translated by 
Lady Wai.lace. 2 vols. crown Svo. tor. 

Merivale.— by tub Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

Histor'' of 7 m f. Romans under 
THE Empire. 8 vols. post Svo. 48/. 
The Fall of the Roman Repup- 
IIC: a Short History of the Last Century 
turyofthe Coromomvealth. lamo. yt. bd. 
General History of Rome from 

i.c. 753 TO A.D. 476. Crown Svo. yr. fyl. 
The Roman Triumvirates. With 
Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2j. bd. 

Meyer. — Modirn Thtoribs of 

ClIEMlSIRY . ¥y riofcssor Loihak 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Fditlon of the German, hy F. FliILi.Ji'S 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Bond.) li.Sc. (Viet.) 
F.C.S.! and W. Cakli ion Williams, 
B.Sc. (Viet.) F.C.S. Svo. iSj. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno¬ 
mena OF the Human Mind. By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra¬ 
tive andrCritlcal. 2 vols. Svo. zSs. 

Mill- WORNS BY foHN StUART 


^ Miller .— ffSj / jrr,ay %v. Allbs 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. 

The Elements fir ■ Chemistry, 

Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Chemical Physics, ifo. 

Vol. 11 . lNOEnAN»c Chemistry, 24;. 
Vol. in. Organic CAmistey, 3U. bd. 
An Introduction to the Study 
OF Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 31. 6i/. 
Mitchell— Manual of Prac¬ 
tical Assaylvc. By John Mjtchei i, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis¬ 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. Svo. Woodcuts, 311. bd. 
Mitchell .—D1S.SOLVT10N AND Evo¬ 
lution AND thbSciekieoi MeOICINE! 
an Attempt to Cn-orcl,n.itc the necessary 
Facts of huholoj,7 and to Kslablish the 
Fust Principles of 'iRairoeni. By C. 
rriiiEii) Muciiiii. Svo. iCr. 
Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in M.irriagc: a Novel. By 
Mis. Mollswoeth. hep. Svo. 2s. bd. 
Monseli. — IVorns by thf. Rev. 

J. S 13 . Monsell, LL.D. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sun¬ 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fcp. Svo, 5r, iSmo. 2j. 

The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 
Crown Svo. 3r. bd. 

His Presence not His Memory. 
Verses. l6nio. Ir. 

MulhaU. — History OF Prices SINCE 
THE Year 1S50. By Michael G. 
Mulhall, Crown Svo. 6r. 

Murchison. — Works by Charles 
Murchison, M.D. LL.D. &-c, 

A Treatise on the Continued 

I'SYERS OF Cre.it / RITA IN. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
> Middlesex Hospital. Sfo. with numerons 
Illustrations, 2$s. 


, Mill. 

Pbincifles OF Political Economy. 
Ltbraiy Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 3ar. 

People’s Edition, I vol. crown Svo. y. 

A Sksyem of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. Crown Svo. Sr. 

Os JsBERTY. Crown Svo. IS. dii- 
Os Rspeesentativb Goversmest. 

Ciown%vo. 2r. • J 

Vtiutabiasism. 8va 54. ) 

• Examisatios of Sir William 

BAMliroSs^PHlLOSOrBY. Svo. l&t. 

Mutubb the VtilityofRblicios, 
^tSttlmasM. Three Essays.. Svo. Sr. 


Ci.isiCAL Lectures os Diseases 
OF THE Liver, Jaiwokf, and Abdom¬ 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Laoder 
Brunton, M.D. and SirJosEi’ii Fayrer, 
M.D. Svo. with 43 Illustrations, 24r. 

Napier. — The Liie of Sir Joseph 
Rapier, Mart. Ex-Jord Chancellor 
of Ireland. By Alex. Charles 
Ewali), F.S.A. Svo. isr. 

Napier.— LhciuRES, P.ssays, 

AND LDTITRS of HIT KhSHT Uo.*!. SiR 
Joseph N.ipirr, Mart.,Y iie I-o«d Chan- 
• cellar of Ireland.* With aa Introduction 
by his Daughter. Forming a Supplement 
to‘The Life.’ Svo. 
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■” llelSOn .—AmpXSPATCBBS 
, or/ZosATio, VtscmmriSfxLSOir, Selected 
end arratiged fey Rhn Knox Laughton, 
M.A. Sydfe^di: , 

Mesbit.— Works BY E. Nesbit. 
Zays abb Zegebds. 8vo. Sf. 
Zeaves or Life ; Verses. Crl 8vo. Si. 
Newman. — Ob. tAe Diseases of 
THE Kidney amenable to Surgical 
treatment. By David Newman, 
M.D. Svo. l6r. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 
Newman. 

Apologia pro VitA SuA. Crown 
Svo. 6 j. 

The Idea of a Uniyersity defined 

AND ILLUSTRATED. Crown Svo. p. 

Historic.il Sketches. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. 6j. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury. Crown Svo. 6f. 

Select Treatises of St. Athan¬ 
asius IN Controversy with the 
Arians. Freely Translated. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 15.1. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown Svo. 6s. 
An Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Crorni Svo. 6r. 
Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol. i, crown Svo. yr. &/.; 
Vol. 2, crown Svo. 5r. 6d. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
& c, 2 vols. crown Svo. 6r. each. 
Essays, Critical and IZistorical. 

2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 

Essays ON SiBLiCAL and on Eccle¬ 
siastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 6 j. 
An Essay iif Aid of a Grammar 
OF Assent, js. 6d. 

an Historical Tale. Crown 

Svo. 6 j. 

The Dream of Gerontius. i 6mo. 

6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occ.iswns. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Noble.-*vffi)£«5 WITH A Three-inch 
Telescope. By Captain W. Noble. 
Whit A Mjp of the Moon. Cr. Svo. ip. 6d. 
N(B?1^COtt— Zathes and Turn¬ 
ing, Simple, Mechtnical, and Ornameii^ 
nd. ByW. H. Noethcott. With 338 
liidstouions. Svo. iSi. 


Selected Sperms 
^ AND Arguments of the ihsHt 
Honourable ThomasBargn ff Sagan, 
With a Portrait. 8^0. ii>r. 

Oliphant—iVoftsii by Mrs. Our 

PH ANT, ^ 

^ADAM, Crown Svo. ^ boards^ 

ij. 6</. cloth. • 

—Crown Svo. is, boajti8 j« 
is, (td. cloth. 

Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
TBURs: a.Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instra* 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, with the assisiaoce of E. W. 
Maunder, H. Crumb, J. E. Gore, 
W. F. I>F.NNING, and ^ers. With 
several Illustrations. Crown^vo. 7r. 6d, 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy AND Physiology op the 
Vbrtssratb Animals, By Sir 
Richard Owen,K.C.B.&c. With 1,47a 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £$. I3r. 

Paget. — JVoRNs BY Sir James 
Paget,, Bart. F.R.S. D,C.L, b*c. 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistant* 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital* 
8vo. I5r. • 

Lectures on Surgical Patho¬ 
logy, Re edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 2is. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur^ his Life 

and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French .by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown Svo. p. ttd. 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistry; 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col* 
leges or Technical Schools; a Translation 
of Payen’s * Precis dc Cbimie Indus* 
trielle. ’ Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuy. Medium 8vo?^42x. 

by James Payn. 

TheLuckoftheDarrells, Crow* 

Svo. EX. boards; »x. 6^. cloth. 

Thicker THAN Water. Cr6wn8va 

IX. boards; ix. 6^. cloth. 

Pears. — The Falifof Constapti- 
noplb: being the Story of the Fottr^ 
Otusade. By Edwin Pears, *111.3. 
Svo. l6s. ^ ^ , 

P^nell.— Our ^ntimentalJour- 

*NES THROUGH FRANCE AND JTALY, 
By Joseph and Elij^abetk Bobins 
Fennell. Vlith a Map amh ij|h|Sli»> 
trations by Joseph Peflhelh Cso^ SvO. 
6 s. cloth or,vegetable veUntn.^ , 
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Petdng.-^^ASD Knqts in Snax^^ 
• SPSARR, By Sir Phiup Peering, Batt. 
Bvo. 7/ 6d, 

Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery^ 
and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Pla^. By G. W. S. Piesse. With 
96Wc^cuts. 8 to. 21J. ■ 

*P6le.~7V^ Theory of the Mo- 
, OSRN Scientific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Pep. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Prender^ast.— froni the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. 8vo. 5$. 

Proctor.— Works byR. A. Proctor. 
The OrSs Around I/s ; a Senes of 

Essa]rs on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. 5.?. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied umler the 
Li|;ht of Re<^nt Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 
Universe of Stars; Presenting 
• Researches into and New Views respect¬ 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 
lOr. ( yi . 

Larger Star w^77..45fortheLibrai7, 

in 12 Circular^aps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15^. or Maps 
only, I2r. (id. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 55. each. 
Chanc^and Luck ; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coiitcidcnces, Wagers, ' 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&C. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

Studies of Venus-Transits; an 

InveAi^tion of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
^ih 7 Diagrary and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5/. 
Great Circle Sailing; Indicating 
th» Shortest Sea-Routes, and describing 
Maps for Finding them. 410. Is, sewed. 
CHitRTtfOR GrextCircle Sailirg. 
M0S.1 and 2,2s.6<f.each, plain; 
eoknired. Stanford, Charing Ctms.) 

ARO Mew Astroromy. 12 
Patts,^. ^h. Supplementary Sec‘ 
^ion, IS. in ilursi of pullicatwn, Com- 
}^tei^ITOL4to. 3&.. [Niarty nady. 


Tlie <KNOmEOGE’ LhBSASy. £#• 

' ted by RiOHftRD'A. Proctor. ■ 

How TO JPlay itiirifx.- wita the 
Laws ard Etiovetts or Whist, 
By R. A. Proctor, Crown 8m 5r. 

Home JURIST: an Easy Guide to 
CorreetPlay. ByR.A. Proctor. l6mo.ir. 

The Poetry Astroromy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays. By R, A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Nature Stvdies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Fostrr, E. ClODD,and 
R. A. Proc’ior. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
Leisure Peabirgs. By E. Clodb, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Rantard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Stars ir their Seasors, 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By R. 
A Proctor. Imperial 8va 5r. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
■Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 4to. 2j. 6d. 

The Seasors Pictured ir 48 Sur- 

VIEWS OF TUB Earth, and 24. Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 

4to. Sf. 

Strergth ard Happiress. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5r. 
Rough Wa ys Made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi¬ 
nities Around us. By R. A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Expanse OF Heaven. Essays 

on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. Sr. 

The Great PvRA^iDy Observa^ 
TORYy Tom, AND Temple. By R. A. 
Proctor. With Illustrations. Crown 
$vo. fir. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By 

R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Myths ard Marvels op Astro- 
ROSiy, By R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

Prothero .— The Piorbers ard 
Progress of Erclish FarsiiRO. 
Rowland E. Prothero. Crown 8vo» 
SS‘ • 

Pryce . — The ^nc/ent Seitish 

Church: ^ Historical Essay. By JOHN 
Pryce, M.'A. Canon of Bangor. Croim 
8vo. fir. 
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Ounin's E^emeots pf Anatomy . < 

' TI>« Ninth Edition. Ile.edited bjr Allen 
Thomson M.IK LL.D. F.R.S.S. L. & E. 
Edward Albekt EfcnXFEE, F.R.S.'and 
Georoe Dancer Thane. With up¬ 
wards of 1,000 Iltestraliions engraved on 
Wood, of which many hie' Coloured. 

2 vols. 8vo. x8r. e|cb. 

Quain .—DicTiotfARir or Msdi- 

CiSS, By Vfuious Writers. Edited by R. 
OUAIN, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138^ 
Woodcuts. Medium 8to. 31^. 6(/. clothe' 
dr 40s, half<rusria; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34i. cloth. 

Reader .— rFoieA -5 sy Emily E. 
Eeadlr, 

Tji£ Ghost of PFAXHmsiiAW and 
other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6(i. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Voices from Flower^Land^ in 
Ori{^nal Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Language of Flowers. l6mo. ix. 6<f. limp 
cloth; 2t. 6<f. roan, gilt edges, or in vege¬ 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lraj> ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2r. 6<f. 
gilt edges; or 3r. vegetable vellum, 
gUt edges. 

Reeve . — Cookery and House¬ 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Rendie and Norman.— Inns 

OF Old SOUTIIIVARK, and their Associ¬ 
ations. By W ILLIAM Rendlp, F. R. C. S. 
Author of ‘ Old Southwark and its People, ’ 
and JjaiLir Norman, FaS.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 28.;. 

Rich .-..4 Dictionary of Roman 

AND GRERS ANTIQUmsS. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. liy A. Rich, li.A. Cr. Svo. * 
yr. id. 

Richardson. — Works by BsNyAMiN 
Ward Richardson, M.D. 

Thb Health OR Nations ; 

of the Works—Economical, Educational, 
Sanitary, and Administrative—of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
I^ertation by Benjamin Ward Rich. 
AEDaON, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo, aSr. 

7me Commonheai.tii : a'Series of 
Esroys <*) Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown Svo. 6 j. 

Whe Son or a Star : a Romance &f 
the Second Century. 3 vpis. crown Svo, 
25 r. id. 


Rich^.— Short History 

Irish Psons, down to the Ijate of iSt 
Plantation of Ulster. By tlM late A. G. 
Richey, Q.C. LL.D.H.R.I.A. Edited, 
with Notes, by Robert Romney Kane, 
LL.D. M.K.i.4. Svo. I4f. 

WiHey.—ATHOs; or, the Sfoontaiivof 
the Monks. By Athslstan Riley^ 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and af 
Illustrations. Svo. 2Ir. 

Riley. — Old-Fashioned Roses, 

Verses and Sonnets. By J. W. RlLEY. 
Fcp. Svo. 5r. 

Rivers.— Works by Thomas Rivers, 
The Orchard-House, With 25 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 

The Miniature Fruit*Gardbn; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning. With 32 Illustrations. Fcp. 
Svo, 4r. 

Roberts. — Greek tiif. Language 
OF Christ and Ris Apostles. By 
Alexander Koiieris, D.D. Svo. iSr. 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia, 
and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown Svo. 6r. 

Roget. — Thesaurus or English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com¬ 
position. By Pefer M. Rouet. Crown 
Svo. lor. 6<f. • 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher’s 
Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. X4r. 

Saintsbury. — Manchester ; a Short 

History. llyGEORCtE SAINTSBURY. With 
2 Maps. Croun Svo. 3J. 6if. 

Schafer. — The Fssentials of 
Histology^ Descriptivb mnq Practi^ 
CAL. For the use of Students. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 2&t Illus¬ 
trations. Svo. 6.r. or Interleaved wlHi 
Drawing Paper, 8r. 6d, 

Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
IN ITS Application to Tbrbsstrial 
SuBSTANCSSt and the Fbyricol Goostitn- 
tion of the Heavenly Bi^ies. By Dr. 
<0- Schellen. Translated by Uhe and 
Caroune Lassell. Edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abkey, With I# Plates 
.• (including Angstrom’s and Coriu 4 Map^ 
• and apx Woodcuts, Svo, 3x2, id, ' . 

Scott. — Weather Charts - and 
Storm Warning^ By KoBUer B. 
Scott, M.A. F.R^, With tuitwrous 
Ulustcatioss. Crown Svo. 6^ - 
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Thb Oxford • Reformers —Jotrx 
CotMT^ Erasmus^ and Thomas Mors i 
R History of their FelIow*Work. 8vo. I4f. 

The Bi^lish ViElagb Communixy 

• Examined in Us Relations to the Manc^l 
and Tribal S^tems, &.C, 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. i6r. 

The Era of the Protestant Revo- 

LOTION, With Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sennett —* The Marine Steam 

Engine; a Treatise for the use of Engi¬ 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Roy«l Nasy. By Richard Sennett, 
Enging8Wn-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. 8vo. 2ir. 

Sewell. — Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewlll. Crown 8vo. 
is, each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth plain; 
2s, 6tl. each, clotli extra, gilt edges: — 
Amy He-bert. • Margaret PercivaL 

The Earl’s Daughter. Lancton Parsonage. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. 

A Glimpse of the World. Gertrude. 

Cleve Hall. Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Sfiakespeare. — PoirDLER's Fa¬ 
mily Shakespb.ire. Genuine Edition, 
in I vol. medium 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, I4r. or in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 
2U. 

Outlines of the Life of Shake¬ 
speare. By J. O. Halliwell-Phil- 
Lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 
lOf. id. 

ShilliDg Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Vivian Grey. The Young Duke, &c. 
VenetiR. Contarini Fleming, &c. 

Tancred. Henrietta Temple. 

Sybil Lothair. 

Coningsby. Endymion. 

Aboy, ixion, &c., 

Price IP. each, boards6 d. each, cloth. 

By J* Whyte-Melville. 

Tlie Gladiators.* [ Ilolmhy House. 

The Interpreter. Ka<e Coventry. 

(^d for Nothing. Digby Grand. < 

Maries. .General Bounce. 

Price I *each, boards; ir. bd. each, cl^fdi. 

By HoBstfr Louis StEVEirsoy. ' 

T^ Dynacftter. 

Stnat^ Case Dr. JckyUand Mr. Hyde. 
%ioe IP. each, sewed ; ip. 6 d. each, cloth. 

{Cmfimed akv<. 


Shilling Stiin^rd Nhrd*- 

By Elizasbtb if. Sbwszx. 

Amy Herbert. f^ 01 i»p*offheWOTlA 
Gertrude. Ivors, 

Earl’s Daughter. Katharine A^toiw 
The Experience Ma^aret Pemi^ 
o^ife. Laneton Parsonage. 

Cleve Hall. ^ Ursula. 

Price ir. each, boards; ir. each, cioth» 
plain; 2s. bd. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

The Wanlen. | Barchester Twvers. 
Price IX. each, boards; u. 6(f., eachclotlu 
By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods, ix. boards) 
IX. bd. cloth. 

On the Frontier (Three Stories), ix. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories). IP. 
sewed. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Ttust. I Madam. 

By James Payn. 

Thicker than Water. 

The Luck of the Darrells. 

Price IX. each, boards; ix. bd. each, cloth. 

Short.—iS'A'^rc// OF the History 
OF THB Church of England to thb 
Revolution OF 1688. ByT. V. ShoeT, 
D.D. Crown Svo. ^s. bd. 

Smith, H. F. --•The Handbook for 
Midwives. By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assistant- 
Su^eon at the Hospital for Sick Women, 
Soho Square. With 4I Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 5X. 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Cam- 

THAGK AND THB CARTHAGINIAN. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown Svo. ios0bd. 

Smith, R. H.—GRAPi/rcs; or. The 
Art of Calculation by Drawir^ Lines, 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me* 
chanics, aud Engineeting, including th« 
Kinetics and Dynamics of MaehiBer]% 
&c. By Rohert li. Smith, Professor 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mason Science Coll^, Birmingham. 

Part L Text, with separate Atlas of 
Plates. {/n the pvss. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney.—XI he Wit 

AND WlSDOSl OP THB RBP. SYDStT 
Smith. Crown £ro. ir. boudi $ ir. (A 
cloth. 

Smith, T.—A Manual op Otbma- 

TIYB SUSGBRY ON Tm*DtAB SODY, 
By Thomas ^ith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi¬ 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Wauham. 
With 46 lliasttations, Svo. Ua ' ' 
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Sto, •4x. 

Stanley. — A pAmwR Eisrony 
OF SrRDS. By E. SrA^Ej[»Y, IXD. 
Revin^i entftiged, with 160 Wood* 
cuts, Crown 8vo/6x, 

Steel.— BY J. E. SrLBB^ 
M.R.C.V.S, 

A Trbatiss on r/rr E/sriss^! of 
THS Dog , being a Alannal of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With hS Illustrations. 8vo. 
lOf. 6c/. 

A Treatise on the Diseases 

OF THE Ox, being a Manual erf Bovine 
Patholc^ specially adapted for the use 
of Vetenna^ Practitioners and Students 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
iSr. 

Stephen. —E&says in Ecclfsias^ 
TiCAL Biography By the Right lion. 
Sir T. bisruEN, LL D. Crown 8vo. 
7r. id, 

Stevenson.— Works by Robert 
Louis Stev&nson 
A Child's Garden of Verses, 

Small fcp. 8vo. 5r. 

The Dynamiter, Fcp . 8 va is. sw < 3 . 

I.r. 6 d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr, Hyde, Fcp. 8vo. u, sewed; u. 6d. 
cloth. 

‘Stonehfenge.’ —7>if ^Doe m 
Hbalth and Disbass. % ‘Stone¬ 
henge.* With 84 Wood Engmwngs. 
Square crown 8vo. yx. 6<4 

t 

Stoncy. — T«s Theory of the 
Stresses otr Giedses axb S/miias 
Structures, With Practical Obaerva- 
ttons on the Strength and other Properties 
of Matenals. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
UUD. r.R.S. M I C.E With S Plates, 
vid S43lIhistration$inlheText, Royal 
Svo. 3&r. 

Sully.- Works by James Sully, 
Outlines of PsYCMOLOGYy with 
Spetiul Reference to the Theory of Edu¬ 
cation. evo. I2X. 6<4 

The Teacher's*- Handbook of 
JPBYCaotOGYy OS the Basis of ' Outlines 
of Psycbolcgy.’ Crown 8ro. Sx. 6(f. 


* Sttittner .— BesohMane^im^ 
OTHERCOil^TRYF olk^QNOS, 
and Illustrated by HiVW0(iD StrM?«fiE» 
With Music. 4to. EA, (id, boards. 

SupematurAl Reli^on ; an In- 

qrary into the Reality of EjYine Reve- 
r ikion. Complete Editiolr thoroughly 
revised, 3 vols. Svo. 3&. 


Swinburne. —i’/erc'M Logks an 

Attempt to Popuknae the Soenee of 
Reasoning. By A. i. Swinbvene, B,A. 
I'obt 8v«. 5f. 

Taylor. — ■S’rtwA.vr’r Mahuaz of 

THE Histoes Oh IVDiA, fiom the Earliest 
Period to the Present Tiig^ By Colonel 
Meadows Tayloe. CrowmSso yr. 6if. 

Taylor.— Thf CokRFsromsiKE of 
Sir ffp\Er Tayloe Edited by Edward 
Dowden Svo i6t 

Tayior.-^jiy AcRLcmruR4 L Nofl- 

Book to Assist Candidates in Pre¬ 
paring for the Science and Art and other 
Examinations m Agriculture By W. C. 
Taylor. CroanSro. 2s 6d 

Thompson.— Wcrrs by D Greff/- 

LEAF Thompson 

The PROhJFM OF Evii • an Intro¬ 
duction to the Practical Sciences Svo. 
loj. 6if, 

A Systfm of TsA,holooy. a vols. 

8vo. 36 j. 

Thj Rfucious Sentimpnts of tub 
HumanAIiyb. Svo yr bd. 

Thomson's Conspectus.—Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. 
Edited byNFSTOR TiRARD, M 1). Lond. 
r.R,C.P, iSmo 6s, ^ 

Thomson.—]^iv Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of THouaar; » 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Lqgie, ^ 
W. THOMSON} D D. Archhiihop of 
Yoric. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 5p lUostru- 
Aions iVom Sketdies by the Authom. Qr, 
Svo. ax. boards; ax. &/. doth. 

*,0 t ** 

Todd. — On Parliamentary Go- 

s YERNMSNT IN ENGLANO its Origin,, 
Development, and Piycttcai Operation, 
By Alpheds Todd, LL.D. CM.Gs 
Second Edition. Two Volttmes— 
Voi. I. Svo. 24J. * 
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Libhaky Ewtion, airoU. ?Yoi. i6i. 
Cablet Edition, a toIs. crown 8i|. 

PoroukS Edition, i voJ. crown 8 to. 

* fa. 

Tbm Marly History of Charles 

yAMssJ^X. Ijfbrarjr"Edition, 8vo. l8i. 
Cttbinct Edition, cionn 8vo. 6s. 

Trollope.—TVaKCii, by Anthony 
Trollops. 

The Wa0H>mn. Ciown 8vo. ii. 
boards f is. 64. cloth. 

Barchester Ttiirriri. Crown 8vo. 
IT. boards; Is. 6d. cloth. 

Tutae .—HlSTORl OrPRl'SSlAUNDER 
Nrsderic tii^Crpat, 1740-1756. By 
llEBBBRT lUITIF. WjUlBMapl. 2 
tols. crownStu. i8r. 

Tyndall.—irowA'5Biyi)W7’rAB.iiii. ■ 

Fraghents of Science. 2 vols. 
^own Svo. i6j. 

HeataModeofMouon, Cr.8vo.12j. 
Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. loj. 6/. 

RESEARCUFii &N Dl \MAGNnriSM 
AND MAixNr-CRVsrALUc Action. 
With 8 Plates and numerous Illubtralions. 
Crown Svo. I2j. 

Essays on the Flo a ''tng-Matter 
OF THE Air m relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, Js, 6cl. 

Lectvr^ on Light^ delivered in 
America in 1872 and 4873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. 5^. 
isESSONS IN Electricity at the 
Noyal Institution^ 1875-76. With 
58 Wdodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 
Notes of a Course of Seven 
jjKTURBS ON • Electrical Pheno- 
MENA AND 7'hboribSi delivered at the 
Ro)fil Institution. Crown Svo. ir. seved, 
is. (A. cloth. 

Noris §F A Couj^s of Nine Lec¬ 
tures on L/gtit, delivered at the Ro|al 
* Ittltitution.* Crown Svo. u. sewed, is, 6d. 

cloth. ^ • 

Faraday as P Discoverer^ Fcp. 

8 vo. p. 6d, 


Unwin.-^rjo( 'Tgsr/jii of MlfJt- 

RIALS OF CfemtfWAr .' A 
for the Eng! 4 eeringC*ig(»tory. WH, 
Cawthornb IfNwiN, F.R.S. wdr i 
Flues end 141 Woodcuts. Sfo. air. 

Ville . —fly Artificial Manorrs, 

their Chemical lelection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Geo&ge 9 
ViLLK. Translated and edited by W. 
Ckookes. With 31 Plates. Svo. au. 

Vergili Maronis 
fiucoucA, Gborgica, jEnbis; the 
Works of ViROiL, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. 

B. H. K&nnedy, D.D. Cr. Svo. lor. 

The aEnfid of Virgil, Translated 
into English Verse. By John ConinQ- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. 6f. 

The Poms of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose. By John CONIKO* 
TON, M,A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Vitzthum .—5/' PFTFR^iBURG AND 
London in the Years 1852-1864: 
Reminiscences of Count Charles Fred* 
ERICK Vii/iHUM VON Eckmoedt, late 
Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James'. 
Eihted by IIlnry Rlrve, C.B, 2 voU. 
Svo. 301:. 

Walker . — The Correct Card; 
or, How to Play at Whist; a Whi^ 
Catechism. By Major A. Campbell* 
Walker, F.R.G.b. Fcp. Svo. zs, 6d, 

• s 

Walpole .—///57 V 7 A:y of England 

FROM THE CONCtUSrON OF THE GREAT 

War in 1815. By Spencer Walpole. 
5 vols Svo. VoK. I. a9(l II. 1815-1832, 
36J.; Vol. III. 1832-1841, iSr.j Vols. IV, 
and V. 1841-1858, 36 j. 

Waters . — Parish Pegistfrs in 
England: their History and Contents. 
With Su^estions for Securing their better 
Custody and Preservation. 2 ^ Robert 
K Chesier Waters, B.A. Svo. 5A 

Watts * Dictionary of Chemistry, 

Revised and entirely Re-wnttem by H, 
Foreter Morlfy, M.A.*D.Hc,; and 
M. M. PATiisoN MiriR,M.A. F.R.S.E. 
* Assisted by Eminent Cmtnbubws, To 
be publidied in 4 vola. 8m VpL 1 . {AMts 
—ChmiesUGhange). 42/. 
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\TiOK, wjlh a. Trjmslation of the 
Mercantile Laws relatii^ to 
iUr&iSe Commerce. By KtNEST Emil 
WBUD t, D.CL. Royal 8vo. £i. Its. W. 

W«8tr- Works sr Charles West, 
, MiB, Sac. Fouttder of, and formerly 
Htjeician to, the Hospital for Sick 
Culdren. 
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Plates and 10 Woodonta, 

WilUaxns.— Mahdal or Jf1«as« 

asAPHr. ByW. Williams, SopSiin' 
tendent of Indian GovdmmestTelegii^B. 
Illustrated by 93 Wood Engravings, gro. 
uu. id. 

Witlich. — PopoLAR Tables for 

giving Information for ■‘iii|||I*’Trr Ac 
value of Lifehold, Leaseholdjlfcid CEarch 
Property, the Pubhc Funds, &e. 1 ^ 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones. Croa n Svo. lot. 6<f. 


Zectores oh the Diseases op Ih- 
pahcp ahd Childhood. 8vo. i8t. 

The Mother’s Manual op Chil- 
desk’s Bissasls. Clown 8vo. at. 6d. 


Wwtely. — Ehglish Synonyms. 
By E. Jane VIsatsiy. I dittd liy her 
Father, R, Whaielv, D.l). Fcp. Svo. 
P' 


Whatety.— Works by S. Whately, 
B,D. 

Elements op Logic. Crown Svo. 

BSfEMENTS OP Rhetoric. Crown 
8vo,4t.W. • 

JassoNs ON Reasoning. Fcp. Svo. 

it.6d. 

Bacon’s EssAys, with Annotations. 
8va. tot. 6 d. 


SUnkiKks. — T/!M Sea J^rsffERifAX. 

Ggopmuffi tht Quef Methods of Hook 
iodl iixtt Fishing m the British and other 
Sms, and Kemi^rks on Bc^ts, and 
By J. C. ‘WiLCOCXS. Pro- 
rated Crown Evo. 6r* 


•k-The Friendly &- 

^EgWlWiWiBitBivr-ItsOrigm, Erse, and 
' i 3 toyi^$itaSi>eiaLMoraI,ai^Lduoational 
vr li#emas.>~Fkrs APpiuirso Osdsssp 
'V -JtotWRetJoawF^OME Wilkinson, 
a* lt,A> Otamivp, 


Wilson.—.df Manual op Health- 

SciSNCS. Adapted foi Use in SAwls 
and Colleges and smteS to the Require, 
meats of btudents preparing for the Ex. 
aminations in lljgienc of the Science 
and Art Department, Ac. By Andrew 
W nsoN, FR.se F.LS. Ac. With 
74 Illustrations Crown Svo. at. 6dl ^ 

Witt — Works by Prop. Witt. 

Translated from the German by Frances 
Younghusland. 

The Trojan War.^ With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
Head.Master of Westminster School. 
Crown Svo. at. 

Myths op Hill a s, or, Greek Tales. 
Crown Svo. 3t. 6 J. 

The Wandi rings op Ulysses. 

Crown Svo. 3J. bd. 

,WooA.- Works BY REVi T. G. 
Wood. ' 

Homes Withoot Hands; a De# 
scnption of the Habitabons ^ Anlmsls, 
classed accordwg to the Pnnciple of Con* 
straction. With 140 Illustrations, Svo. 
IOI.&f. , „ 

IxsECTS AT ffojifs; a Popular 
Account of Bntish Insects, their<6trac> 
tare, Habits, and Transformatiorm. Wlihi 
|cx> Illustrations. * £lvo. lor. 6iifi * 

; ijfsscTs AsROAXf; a Popi^lar Aotiount 

of Foreign Insect^ ^ir ShNkfttire» 
Habits, and 'transf<»!maliQZVt 'With 
600 lUu’ittauons. 8v#L lor. 

\ContiwMd OH 
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It. Sto. 

jSnuMlJ^P'timos; a DescrfpiDO 

^ ^ itn^UUons Animats, abnt^ed 
1^ < Homes without Handk* 'With 
(iO tlhtsb’ation’) CtownSvo. 5/. Popular 
E^oa, 4to. 6a'. # 

Mcxss A!fD *MAir^ their Mutual 
Dependen&e and DntieSk With 49 lUos * 
trations . 8va 14 ^* 

i£.z,mTRAt$i> Stable Maxims. To 
be hujtf |a ^tables tin the use Groemsi 
SrablKeni and others who are m char ^ 
of Horses . Os Sheet , 4 ^. 

Out Of Doors, a Selection of 

Original Arttcies on Practical Natural 
History. With ii lUostratioas. Crown 
8vo. 5 j. 

PfTLAxn knusnrD With 33 

Illustrations Cron n 8vo yr. (d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
forgoing works by the Rev J O. Wood 

Social ffAJiiTATwvs ixd pAEASiric 
^FSTS With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo 2f cloth extra, gilt edges 

The Bsiven Bun dies With 28 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
extra, gUt edgfe 

Wild Animais of the Bible 
With 29 Illuslntioiia Crown 8to y 6d. 
doth extn, gilt edges 

Domestic Animals of thi Bibit 

W^ith 23 Illustrations Crown Svo 3J (sd. 
cloth extra, gilt ed^s 

Bird-Life ob the Bible With 32 
IllusiTitions Crown 8\o y 6d, cloths 
extra, gilt edges 

% Wonderful Nest*, With 30 Illus ¬ 
trations . Crows Svo 3 / 6d doth extra , 
gdtbdges . 

Domes Under the Ground, With 
*i8 Illustration? C^own Svo 3r. 6d, cloth 
extra, giit edges. 

• f 

Waod-Martin. — Tss Las, 

Putunms OF Vxslakd or .Aricirait 
jUwstrue Hiriiittttloii! o! Enn, oomon- 
ly <aUed*Qwinop. Bjr W. G Wood- 
Martin, K K.I Ah Lieat-Coloocl 8tli 
BngSiSe lust Dinllnon, K.A. 

Wmi 50 Hates. RojaS Svo. tp, 
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LOzmfr; a Conte 
Fiactieal Folittoal 
Alexandra Wtlie, <rf G 

Svo. », 

Vouatt — Works ar WKJJtiUf}^ 
Yooatt. , 

Thb JSokss. Reirised and eai««a 
by W. Watson, MR.C.V.S, Sn. 
woodcuts, 7f 6<f, 

The Dog, Revised and enlarged. 
Svo. Woodcuts 6r. 

Younghusband . — Worns 
Prances VouNGHU^tBAND. 

The SroRy or Our Lord, tchd 
IN SiHPCB Language for ChilorsiA 
With 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Pictures by the Old Masters, and 
numerous Ornamental Borden, Itutul 
Letters, Ac from Ixingmans’ lUustratdl 
Newlestament Crown Svo 2s 6d!ldodt 
plain, 3r 6 d cloth extra, gilt edges, 
TuESroRYOi Gftrai’! Crown 8m 

Zeller. — Works by Dx. &. 
Zblibr 

Histor y of Eclbcticisu itr GxJikK 

PmoosoFHY, Transtetrf by SaraIS 
F Aldeyhe. Crown Svo. lor. U. 

Thr Sroics, Epicurrans, am 
ScBPTics Tiap^teted by the Rev, 0 « 
J. Reicbee, M 4 - Crown Svo. i$r, 
SoCRATtS Airo O'BB SOCXAf/e 
Schools Translated by the Rev. 6. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo. tor. $£ 
Plato akd thr Oldrr Acajuu^ 

Translated by SARAH F. AtEEtmn^ 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A, Crown tins, 
iSr. 

Thr Prr-:SocrAT icS choolsT 

tory of Groek Hulose^dij teom tfao En^int 
Penod to the fitee of SoetRtes. ImMe' 
lated W Sarah F, All«vn*> • n^ 
brown Svo. 301. t ^ 

OoTUKRs OK rm )$ik' 

. Gbbsk naatgrm:. ’Mtflswt'* 

' Sarah f. xumn* mi fotmi 
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/ EPOCHS OF ANOIENT HISTORY. 

SdiUd by flie Key. $ir G.'^. Cox, Ban M k. and by C Sankey, M A io\oJumes, 
^ ^ fcp 8vo. with Mip^, puce 2 ^ (id each * 

Tii% CjUcchi, Marius* and ^ulla. Ky 

A. H. BsRfciv, M A With 2 Maps 

Ths Marly Roman Empirr , From the 


A«M«sination of Julius C (.sir to the^ assin (t> n 
ofDMiuttaa BytheKev ^V WoiivLAtibS M A 
With 2 Maps f 

TuR Roman Empirf op tup Spcond Cpn 

iuty, or tht A^e of the Ant > ne^ Hv iht Kev 
W. WOLFE (, At ifS M A \\ 111) 2 M ij 

Ths Aihpnian / mput- irom nir Tin nr 

f f Aerrts to the f ali(f l/Zi > r 1 y ll c Kt\ 
ir 0 W Cox But M \ Uiih s Mm 

Ths Rish or tup I'miup 

By Art huh M Cu i i M \ W jil b M if s 


Thp Grefks and TiiF Pfrvavs By The 
Rev Sir 0 W C X Psrt M A Wnh 4 Mips 

Romp to its (iPicRP bv t^b 


Gauls. 


iHyWiiiuiMln i \Vu1iaMip*^ 

Tjif Aoviv Tin vmpaiis B) the Very* 

Rts ti MJ s Mlihah JJ X> Deuiofllv 
\\ ith u M t| ' 

Tur SP\RTi\ T\'?i IUTB ['I ^VPIPMACIhS. 
I> Cii\m } V M \ A\ (I sMifs 

Romp i\D Cam/ii / nn Plm Wars 
1 > K 1 s lit II MV Will 1 M u 
11111 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY.*"". 


Edited by C ( 01 het k, M A. 19 voluincs, 
Tub BsGiNNnc, op hip Mrnnir Acis 

Bythe\ei> K<\ I\i ifAi i Wiiiiim <111 if 
M \ &t DtmofSl 1 Ills \\u 1 i 3 .M j 

Tub Norma\s in Firoip By Rev A 
II Johns JN MA Vliil M |s 
Tiip Crusadis ly iIk Kiv Sir G Vt 
Cox Boil M \ WithiM 1 
Tub Eariy PrA\ii(i\rTs 1) the 

KilIiT Rev W Sieii DH 1 isl p rf (>\f I 
itli t M ips 

Edward nn lunn ly the Kev W 
Warhi kj n M a W ll \1 I s 
Tub //OLsrs 0/ I i\c i^i/R a\d }oaa 

nth thi ( f/s si x! / J f Iixm li 
jAMrSa (lAIKUNlR \\ ll sMM 

The Mari i Tl d ;Ai Ly thL Lev C. F 

Mohi u \ M A 

Thp Era or tub Troiistant Riiolu 
tioH By 1 SLiimiM Wnh4Mdfs 
Tub Agf OP Elipab! Tii By the Rev M 
Crluhion M a Ll I) WiihrMif 


fcp Svo vtilh Mnps, j net 2 dd eich 
J HP FiPST I wo Sti irts i\d th/ Full 
txHAi fllx/i H xf Y X 1> Samlli K\ws n 
( lA IIM W ll 4 M ( 

T/h IinKi\ )i‘irs'Wir i6tS 164S ly 

Sam ilK \ s< ai imi U 1 iMip 

Tni /\ Hs/r J\ SKiii t\D Lons 

\Il if4d 7 I) f> \ V Vl \ 

hu / ill 01 nn Sn ins nw WrsiFi v 

I I fi t 0 17 Tm 7 In'I Kev 1 DWAI I> 

JlAii M \ Will I VI I 111 

7iir An oi 4\\r Jv I 1 Mokris, 

M A W tl 7 M 1 I m I 

Tjif Fariy 1/a\ovi hr i\s liy 1 !• 

M I RIS M A V\ ih 7 M T 11 1 I 
IkIDLRKK THP 0 / II iVD iHl SlVCN 
1 eais U ar 1 j F W 1 t W iih 2 M | s 
hiP WiR OI Axirri iv/v/wz-vprvc/, 
177s 18 I > I M 11 I \v Will 4 M If s 
Tiir Iki\CH fnOLirio\ 17 S 9 1795 By 
Ml S K ( \l I ih W I 7 M ] 

Tin I rocH 01 J u 01 i, 1S30 1S50 Py 

Ji TIN McCai nil M J 
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Edited by the kiv Manduc C ki h hion 
The Fnghsh Ciiui n in ohiir I a nds \ Tin 
By the Res H >/ J t ci n 


Thb History oi im krr'>RM ation in 
By the Res Ci iiK(> Pr kks 
Tns Church of thp Larly liTiiPhs 
By Alfred Pu mmfk, D D 
Tns Evangelical Revival in tub 

St^Utntk Ctntury By the Rev J H Osi-} 
tox 

4 WtsTosr or ms Uvivessity of 0 \fosd. 

By th« Hoa G C BRonRick, 1> C 1 

A Hsstorv or ins IWnissiti of Cam 

inJft ByJ BAbb Muuinouk, M A 


1 (p 8v I ])ncc 2 ^ 6 '' c ich 
Apiin (QMuniiSi By II M. 

( ll M KlV M ' 

Tut iouMi h kii i\i\no\ By A \V» 

Wan > 

Tub Ciiurui a'^d thi Koman Empirl, 

By the Rev A Caik 

liir Church and thp Pi’RiTANSy 1570- 

l6C-> ByllLSKY OlbLfV Waxjman • 

Tub Church a\d iin L astern Empire. 

IKthfcKes 11 1 lizM ** 

HilDErRA\D A\n His iiMES. By the 
Ret W K W Sn-ifiCNS 

T^f noiit\siAinN Poips By Ugo 


The Bnciish Church in thb Middle 
A its. By Rev. W Hunt, M A 
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